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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 16. 

IN 1829 I published a life of Bishop An- 
drewes, by Henry Isaacson, the chronologer, 
to which I prefixed a brief account of the 
author, who was amanuensis to the Bishop. 
This, with the Saturni Ephemerides, are the 
only works of H. I. that I have been able to 
discover. In Thoresby’s Diary, however, p. 
83, vol. I., I find, ‘* All day writing memoirs 
of worthy persons, eminent in their genera- 
tion about the year 1500, collected chiefly 
from Fuller’s Worthies, and Church History, 
Goodwin, Isaacson, Speed, &c.”” Was this 
Isaacson, H.1.? and if so, what work of his 
could Thoresby allude to? and are Thores- 
by’s MSS. still extant? Dr. William 
Isaacson, brother of the above, was rector of 
Woodford and St. Andrew’s Wardrobe; but 
in 1642 was ousted by sequestration. (See 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, and 
Bishop Kennet’s Collection of MSS. in the 
British Museum.) [ wish to know when 
and where he died? In Baker’s MSS. B. M. 
I find him D.D. in 1630 at Cambridge. 

In the registry of Bishop Wren (Ely) 
appears :—‘* 1628. Jun. 20. Mortuo Ed- 
vardo Smith, D’ns contulit Gul° Isaacson, 
AM. Vicariam de Swaf ham Bulbeck ;”” and 
it is added, ‘* Licentia concessa eidem Gu- 
lielmo prsedicandi intra Eccle’m. 1662. 29 
Juli.” Walker says, he was turned out 
April 5, 1644, for being zealous to put in 
execution Bishop Wren’s fancies, &c. 

Was the above the son of the Chronologer, 
to whom the Bishop addressed some com- 
plimentary verses, prefixed to the Chrono- 
logy ? and did he leave any and what family ? 

In Lysons’s Environs of London, | find, 
‘¢ The Commissioners appointed to enquire 
into the state of ecclesiastical benefices in 
1650, found by their inquest, that the Rec- 
tory of Woodford was then worth £79 per 
annum, and that Richard Isaacson, an able, 
godly minister, was the incumbent.” 

In Archbishop Laud’s Register: ‘* 1619. 
16th Nov., Will. Isaackson, A.M. admiss. ad 
ecclesiam, &c. Woodford, com. Essex, per 
resign. Rob. Wright, ad pres. Hen. Isaack- 
son de London, Gen.” 

Was Richard the son of Henry, in whom 
the presentation lay in 1619, when Henry I. 
presented his brother? 

By whom was Richard presented? And 
how came the advowson lost to the family ? 

Srepuen Isaacson. 





Cypwett observes—‘‘ In the Histoire de 
Bretagne, by Count Daru, a curious fact is 
mentioned, which a precise explanation 
would have rendered stijl more interesting. 
During the war of succession in Britanny 
between the houses of Blois and Montfort, 


in the 14th century, the cause of the latter 
claimant was embraced by our Edward III. 
The English and the Bretons being thus 
brought into hostile collision, and being 
both Britons, the natives bestowed on the 
invaders the appellation of Arsaos, which 
Count Daru translates enemy. The truth is, 
that the word is properly 4r Saos, (or asa 
Welshman would spell it, Yr Sais), i.e. the 
Saxons ; for the Bretons, who remembered 
the expulsion of their ancestors from this 
island, bore the hereditary hatred in mind. 
I once met with a French beggar near Ox- 
ford, who professed tv come from Dinan in 
Britanny. On my asking him if he knew 
the meaning of dim Sassenach, (i. e. No 
English.) he answered point d’ Anglais.” 

The same correspondent states, that the 
work of Mr. Godwin, referred to in p. 98, is 
his novel of St. Leon, in which a French 
nobleman is represented as acquiring the 
elixir vite, and being rendered miserable by 
the possession. 

A. B. Z. wishes to be informed as to the 
family of Robert Crawford of Nethertown 
near Kilmarnock in Scotland, and his rela- 
tionship to Lord Kilmarnock. He was at 
the battle of Dettingen in Germany, where 
many of the Crawfords accompanied the 
Lord of the manor, and several Jost their 
lives. I believe the above married Elizabeth 
Paterick. What family was left by the said 
Robert Crawford? and who came into pos- 
session of the Nethertown estate, aud the 
other property, after his decease? 

W. H. L. writes—‘‘I should like to see 
some account of the mess called Dilgerunt 
or Dillegrout. The latter I take to be the 
right spelling, as supposing it made of 
groats. ‘The derivation of that, as well as 
of Malpigerium or Malpigernon, would be 
acceptable. 

We are requested by one of our oldest 
acquaintance to ascertain the name of a 
living in Warwickshire held by a clergyman 
of the name of Gattiffe, whose widow is 
supposed to have married his successor, a 
geutleman of the name of Armsted or Armit- 
sted, and if there is any notice of the family 
in the parish register. 

We hope to furnish ALPua with a satis- 
factory explanation. 

Errata.—Vol. xcvitt. i. 307, the Me- 
moir of Vieyra, which is stated to be by the 
late Archdeacon Nares, in our April Maga- 
zine, p. 322, is from our correspondent Cyp- 
wELi. The mistake was accidental. 

Vol, cr. i. p. 170 (in some copies), for 
Dublin, the Rt. Hon. Henry Fitzroy, read 
Grimsby, the Hon. Henry Fitzroy. 

P. 564, a. 32, for Preaching, read 
Teaching. 
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THE NEW PEERAGES. 


ON the creation of several new 
Peerages in January 1828, some re- 
marks on the history or origin of their 
titles were made in this miscellany, 
and proved sufficiently interesting to 
attract considerable attention. The 
writer is in consequence induced to 
pursue the same train of remark on 
those which have been conferred since 
the accession of his present Majesty. 

During the two years and a half of 
the reign of George the Fourth, which 
succeeded the date before-mentioned, 
there was only one creation. In June 
1828 Sir William Draper Best was 
created Baron Wynford, of Wynford 
Eagle, in Dorsetshire, an estate pur- 
chased by his Lordship. The place is 
printed Winford in the History of 
Dorsetshire ; and the adoption of the 
y must be regarded as rather an affec- 
tation. ; 

The first peerage conferred in the 
present reign was that on the Lord 
Chancellor. It was a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the two lawyers most 
directly in opposition to the Crown at 
the commencement of the last reign 
should be the first to be prominently 
promoted in this; and that without 
any intention on the part of the new 
sovereign to censure the conduct of his 
predecessor, and entirely without any 
reference to the behaviour of the gen- 
tlemen in that particular. It was 
mercly the result of the alteration in 
the position of political parties ; when 
the same commanding talents natu- 
rally placed their possessors, whose cir- 
cumstances had not in the interval ma- 
terially changed, at the head of the 
legal members of their own friends. 
Mr. Denman, once Solicitor to Queen 
Caroline, is now Attorney-general to 
his Majesty ; and Mr. Brougham, her 
Attorney, is elevated to. the wool- 
sack and a peerage. His title is Baron 
Brougham and Vaux, of Brougham, in 
thecounty of Westmoreland. “‘ Vaux, 
it was announced in the Times news- 
paper, ‘is an old barony which Mr. 
Brougham’s family have always laid 





claim to, though they have never pro- 
ceeded to establish the title. Mr. 
Brougham, at the request of his friends, 
will retain his name, and be called 
Lord Brougham, the Vaux being add- 
ed by way of protest and saving his 
right.”’—It was not, however, any old 
Barony that the Chancellor could lay 
claim to; as it does not appear that 
he is himself descended from the fa- 
mily of Vaux. There was a marriage 
in his family with that of Richmond, 
the heirs of Vaux of Catterlen in 
Cumberland (a junior branch of the 
Vauxes Barons by tenure ante Hen. 
III.) ; but the present Broughams are 
not descended from that marriage. I 
believe, however, that the estate of Cat- 
terlen was brought into the Brougham 
family by the marriage with Rich- 
mond ; but was sold by the Chancel- 
lor’s father, I think, to Charles Duke 
of Norfolk. 

On the 12th of May last his Ma- 
jesty’s eldest son, Colonel George 
Fitzclarence, was created Earl of Mun- 
ster, Viscount Fitzclarence, and Baron 
Tewkesbury. Earl of Munster was 
the title of the Irish peerage assigned 
to the Duke of Clarence in 1789. His 
elder brother, the Duke of York, had 
been created Earl of Ulster in 1784; 
his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, was 
Earl of Connaught; the fourth pro- 
vince of Ireland, Leinster, had been 
bestowed as a title on the family of 
Fitzgerald in 1766. The only previous 
occasion that the title of Munster had 
been conferred was in 1716, when 
Erengard Melosine de Schulenburg, 
the mistress of George the First, (and 
afterwards Duchess of Kendal), was 
created Duchess of Munster for life ; 
she died in 1743.—The title of Tewkes- 
bury has been once before bestowed ; 
King George the Second, whilst Prince 
of Hanover, was in 1706 created, by 
Queen Anne, Duke and Marquess of 
Cambridge, Earl of Milford-haven, 
Viscount of Northallerton, and Baron 
of Tewkesbury. 

On the 31st of May, the Earl of 
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Errol, one of his Majesty’s sons-in- 
law, was created a Peer of Great Bri- 
tain by the title of Baron Kilmarnock, 
of Kilmarnock, co. Ayr. The Earl is 
paternally descended from the Boyds, 
Earls of Kilmarnock, which title was 
first conferred in 1661, and was for- 
feited by his Lordship’s great-grand- 
father, William the fourth Earl, in 
1745. That nobleman’s son, Lord 
Boyd, at the period of that rebel- 
lion, was an officer in the 21st foot; 
and therefore adhered to the King’s 
side, whilst his father and brother 
were engaged for the Stuarts. He in 
consequence recovered his father’s es- 
tates (in virtue of their having been 
disponed by trustees to his use), and 
was afterwards competent to inherit 
a recompence for the loss of his fa- 
ther’s titles, in the much more an- 
cient Earldom of Errol, which de- 
scended to him in right of his ma- 
ternal grandmother, Lady Margaret 
Hay.* At the Coronation of King 
George the Third this Earl of Errol, 
officiating as hereditary Constable of 
Scotland, had neglected by accident to 
pull off his cap when the King entered. 
On discovering his situation he apolo- 
gised for his negligence in the most 
respectful manner; but his Majesty, 
with great complacency, entreated him 
to be covered, for he looked on his 
presence at the solemnity as a very 
particular honour. The anecdote does 
not proceed to tell whether the High 
Constable was visited on this occasion 
by the spirits of his Jacobin sire and 
grandsire, the former of whom had 
suffered execution, and both lost their 
titles and estates in the cause of the 
Stuarts. It is impossible, however, to 
ascertain what might have been their 
conduct, could they have foreseen in 
addition that, in two more generations, 
their representative would have ce- 
mented his allegiance to the house of 
Hanover by marriage with a daughter 
of a sovereign of that family. Another 





* She was the wife of William Earl of 
Linlithgow and Calendar; and it is inad- 
verteutly stated in Debrett’s Peerage, that, 
had it not been for the two attainders, the 
four Earldoms of Errol, Linlithgow, Calen- 
dar, and Kilmarnock, would have united in 
the person of Lord Boyd. This statement 
is incorrect, as the Earldoms'of Linlithgow 
and Calendar were both limited to male heirs. 
See Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, by Wood, 
vol, 4. p. 304, vol. 41. p, 129. 
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of his Majesty’s sons-in-law, Sir Philip 
Sidney, -is considered to have strong 
claims tothe rank of a Peeras the repre- 
sentative of the Sidneys, Earls of Leices- 
ter; his disapproval of the Ministers’ 
plan of Reform in Parliament, is alleged 
a: the reason of his creation being post- 
poned. The title, if it should be con- 
ferred, will probably be Viscount Lisle, 
which was given to the first Sidney, 
Earl of Leicester, in commemoration 
of his descent from the early posses- 
sors of that title. An attempt has 
been made by the family to establish 
a claim to the ancient dignity, but 
has not gone further than to shew fair 
grounds for its renewal.* The other 
titles which might be appropriate are 
allengaged. The Marquess of Towns- 
hend is Earl of Leicester; his cousin 
is Viscount Sidney; and Viscount 
Strangford was a few years ago cre- 
ated Lord Penshurst. So highly has 
the honour of being descended from 
the Sidneys been esteemed, that all 
these parties have been anxious to 
divide the plume. 

On the 16th of June, five Baronies 
were announced: the Earl of Fingall 
to be Baron Fingall, of Woolhampton 
Lodge, Berks; the Earl of Sefton, to 
be Baron Sefton, of Croxteth, Lanca- 
shire ; the Earl of Leitrim, Baron Cle- 
ments, of Kilmacrenan, co. Donegal ; 
Lord Kinnaird, Baron Rossie, of Ros- 
sie, co. Perth; and the Right Hon. 
James Welbore Ellis, Baron Dover, of 
Dover, in Kent. 

The Earl of Leitrim and his Lady 
were marshalled at the Coronation as 
Lord and Lady Clements, and were 
the junior peer and peeress that per- 
formed homage. This arose from his 
Lordship not having proved his right 
to the Irish Earldom before the House 
of Lords, as required by the Act of 
Union, although he succeeded to the 
title in 1804. In the same way the 
Home Secretary, Lord Melbourne, was 
placed in his British Barony of 1815, 
instead of his Irish Viscounty of 1781. 





* See a “* Report of Proceedings on the 
Claim to the Barony of L'Isle.” By N.H. 
Nicolas, esq. 1829, 8vo. 

t+ It should perhaps be mentioned that. 
the Marquess Townshend, in addition, de- 
rives his mother’s descent from both the 
Saxon and Norman Earls of Leicester (see 
the table in Brydges’s Peerage), but this is 
a far-fetched descent, that could be traced 
for many other families, 
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Many of the Peers of Ireland, who had 
neither proved their titles nor had 
peerages of England or the United 
Kingdom, must have been excluded. 

The title of Dover, conferred on the 
First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, has been held by four other 
families during the two last centuries. 
Henry Carey, the fourth Lord Huns- 
don, and first Viscount Rochford, was 
created Earl of Dover in 1628 : his son 
and successor, who was the last of the 
family, died in 1677. In 1685 Henry 
Jermyn, brother to Thomas Lord Jer- 
myn, of St. Edmundsbury, was created 
Lord Jermyn, of Dover ; he died with- 
out issue in 1708. In the same year, 
James Duke of Queensberry was cre- 
ated Duke of Dover, which title ex- 
pired with the son and successor in 
1778. In 1788, Field-Marshal SirJo- 
seph Yorke, uncle to the present Earl 
of Hardwicke, was created Baron Do- 
ver ; but the title again expired on his 
death. four years after, and has not 
since been conferred. It is too good 
a title to be merged, as it must be, in 
that of Viscount Clifden. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that there are 
two families of Ellis now in the peer- 
age, in each of which both father and 
son are members of the House of 
Lords,—Viscount Clifden and Lord 
Dover, Lord Seaford and Lord Ho- 
ward de Walden. 

We have now arrived at the Coro- 
nation Peers. 

The Earl of Cassilis is advanced to be 
Marquess of Ailsa, a small island, the 
property of his Lordship, off the coast 
of the Barony of the United Kingdom 
ofAyr, and which first gave title in1806, 
by which his Lordship was introduced 
into the House of Peers. His Lord- 
ship’s younger son, the Hon. John 
Kennedy Erskine, was the husband of 
Lady Augusta Fitzclarence. He died on 
the 6th of last March; if now living, 
he would have attained the same rank 
(as a younger son of a Marquess), 
which since his death has been assign- 
ed to his widow, together with those 
of her brothers and sisters who were 
previously untitled. 

The Earl of Breadalbane is created 
Earl of Ormelie and Marquess of 
Breadalbane. His Lordship’s honours 
have proceeded pari passu with those 
of the Marquess of Ailsa, as he also was 
first created a Baron of theUnited King- 
dom, in 1806, by the title of Baron 
Breadalbane. Ormelie is among the 
original titles of Barony conferred upon 
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the first Earl of Breadalbane in 1681. 
The Marquess of Breadalbane is one 
of the largest landed proprietors in 
Scotland; it is said he can ride fifty 
miles in one direction without leaving 
his own estates. His residence at 
Taymouth Castle is described, in the 
“Walk through the Highlands,” in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for last 
March, p. 215. 

Earl Grosvenor is created Marquess 
of Westminster, within the precincts of 
which he possesses such vast property. 
The title is quite new; Westminster 
being the site of the King’s palace, 
could not in ancient times acknow- 
ledge any inferior Lord. 

Lord George Cavendish, the uncle 
and heir presumptive to the Duke of 
Devonshire, is created Earl of Burling- 
ton, and Lord Cavendish, of Keigh- 
ley, in Yorkshire. The title of Burling- 
ton would be sufficiently well known 
from its former illustrious possessors ; 
but it has been further transmitted to 
vulgar fame by the magnificent man- 
sion in Piccadilly, two adjacent streets, 
and (latterly) a public arcade or ba- 
zaar. It is derived from a town in 
Yorkshire, still populous, although a 
stranger would be puzzled to find the 
name ina modern map. It is a cor- 
ruption of Bridlington; as Arlington 
is of Harlington, Pomfret of Ponte- 
fract, and other instances in the peer- 
age book. Lord George Cavendish, 
who is now in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age, is grandson of the last Earl 
of Burlington. That eminent noble- 
man, so celebrated for his taste in ar- 
chitecture, died in 1735, after the title, 
which was first conferred on his great- 
grandfather, Richard second Earl of 
Cork, in 1664, had existed about se- 
venty years. The late member for the 
University of Cambridge, now elected 
for Devonshire in the place of his 
grandfather, assumes, as his grandfa- 
ther’s heir apparent, the title of Lord 
Cavendish, of Keighley. 

Viscount Duncan is created Earl 
of Camperdown, the scene of his fa- 
ther’s triumphs on the coast of Hol- 
land. 

Viscount Anson is created Earl of 
Lichfield, a dignity which has been pre- 
viously held by two names only. It 
was first intended for Lord Bernard 
Stuart, brother to James second Duke 
of Richmond, in memory of his gal- 
lant behaviour at the city of Lichfield 
in 1644-5, and he is in consequence 
called Earl of Lichfield by some his- 
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torians ; but, being slain at the battle 
of Rowton Sept. 26, 1645, before the 
patent had passed the Great Seal, it 
was conferred immediately after on his 
nephew, Charles Lord d’Aubigny, who 
in 1660 became Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox. The Earldom of Lich- 
field having expired with that noble- 
man in 1672, it was two years after 
conferred on Sir Edward Henry Lee, 
of Ditchley, of which family there were 
four Earls, the last dying in 1776. 
The Marquess of Headfort is intro- 
duced into the House of Peers by the 
title of Baron Kenlis, of Kenlis or 
Kells, co. Meath, the town near which 
his mansion of Headfort is situated, 
and the borough which his ancestors 
‘were accustomed to represent in the 
Irish House of Commons. His Lord- 
ship, whilst Earl of Bective, sat in 
Parliament for the county of Meath 
until the death of his father in 1829. 
The Earl of Meath becomes a Peer of 
the United Kingdom by the title of Ba- 
ron Chaworth, of Eaton-hall, co. Here- 
ford. TheChaworths were ancient Ba- 
rons by tenure,and Thomas deChaworth 
received a writ of summons to Parlia- 
ment from King Edward the First, al- 
though it was not continued to his 
posterity. Sir George Chaworth, a 
diplomatist, was created a Viscount of 
Ireland in 1627-8; and the heiress of 
the family was married to the fifth 
Earl of Meath, from which alliance 
the present Earl is descended in the 
fourth degree. The Earldom of Meath 
was conferred in 1627 ; and this is the 
first new title given to the family of 
Brabazon during the two last cen- 
turies. 
The Scotish Earl of Dunmore is made 
a Peer of the United Kingdom by the 
title of Baron Dunmore, of Dunmore 
in the forest of Athole ; the Irish Earl 
Ludlow by the title of Baron Ludlow ; 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton as Baron 
Hamilton, of Wishaw, co. Lanark ; 
and Lord Howden as Baron Howden, 
of Howden and Grimston, co. York. 
The Hon. William Maule, brother 
to the Earl of Dalhousie, is created 
Baron Panm ure, of Brechin and Na- 
var, co. Forfar. This is a revival of 
the title of a Scotish earldom con- 
ferred by King Charles the First on 
one of his most faithful attendants, 
Patrick Maule, who was created Earl 
of Panmure, Lord Maule of Brechin 
and Navar, Aug. 3, 1646. These titles 
were forfeited by James the fourth 
Earl in the rebellion of 1715; but his 
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nephew William was in 1743 created 
a Peer of Ireland, by the titles of Ear] 
of Panmure, of Forth, and Viscount 
Maule, of Whitchurch. He died in 
1782, leaving no heir to his titles ; but 
having settled his estates on his sis- 
ter’s son, George Earl of Dalhousie. 
After that nobleman’s death, they de- 
volved on his second son, who as- 
sumed the name and arms of Maule, 
and is now created Baron Panmure. 
He has been member for the county of 
Forfar during thirty-five years. 

The Hon. George Cadogan, brother 
and heir-presumptive to Earl Cado- 
gan, is created Baron Oakley, of Ca- 
versham, co. Oxford. The inferior ti- 
tles of the first Earl of Cadogan were 
Viscount Caversham and Baron Cado- 
gan of Oakley; the latter of which 
only devolved to his brother, and has 
descended to the present Earl; whose 
father, when created an Earl in 1800, 
chose the title of Chelsea for his 
Viscounty instead of Caversham. 

Sir George Warwick Bampfylde, 
Bart. is created Baron Poltimore, of 
Poltimore, co. Devon, the ancient es- 
tate of his family from the reign of 
Edward the First. 

Sir Robert Lawley, Bart. is ad- 
vanced to the title of Baron Wenlock, 
of Wenlock, co. Salop ; his ancestor 
Thomas Lawley, esq. having been 
cousin and heir to John Lord Wen- 
lock, K.G., who was slain at the bat- 
tleof Tewkesbury in 1471. Hehadbeen 
raised into consequence by his mili- 
tary talents, which he is recorded to 
have frequently transferred between 
the rival houses of Plantagenet ; and 
was the only peer of his family. 

Sir Edward Price Lloyd, Bart. who 
is created Baron Mostyn, of Mostyn, 
co. Flint, is the husband of the second 
sister and co-heiress of the late Sir 
Thomas Mostyn, of Mostyn, Bart. 
who died on the 17th of April last. 
Sir Thomas S. Champneys, who mar- 
ried the eldest sister, has assumed the 
name of Mostyn before his own, but 
has no family. The third is the wife 
of Sir Robt.Williames Vaughan, Bart. 

William Fitzhardinge Berkeley, esq. 
is created Baron Segrave, of Berkeley- 
castle, co. Gloucester. The principal 
facts of Colonel Berkeley’s life are 
well known. His claim to the Earl- 
dom of Berkeley was disallowed by 
the House of Lords in 1811, his fa- 
ther’s alleged first marriage in 1785 
not having been proved. He has re- 
cently claimed the Barony of Berke- 
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ley, by virtue of his tenure of Berke- 
ley-castle, on which claim we believe 
their Lordships have not pronounced 
a decision. The Barons Segrave were 
feudal lords of Segrave in Leices- 
tershire, from the reign of Henry the 
Second. In that of Edward the Third 
their representative married a Princess 
of the Blood Royal, Margaret, daugh- 
ter and eventually sole heiress of 
Thomas Earl of Norfolk, son of King 
Edward the First; and through their 
daughter and heir the title of Norfolk 
and the office of Earl Marshal de- 
scended to the Mowbrays. The two 
coheiresses of Mowbray were married 
to Howard and Berkeley; and on the 
28th of June 1483, John Lord Howard, 
son of the elder, was created Duke of 
Norfolk and Earl Marshal, and Wil- 
liam Viscount Berkeley, son of the 
younger, received the Earldom of Not- 
tingham, which had also belonged to 
the Mowbrays. After the battle of 
Bosworth, and the fall of the Duke of 
Norfolk, Henry the Seventh gave the 
baton of Earl Marshal to the Earl of 
Nottingham, whom he afterwards 
created Marquess of Berkeley ; but as 
the Marquess had no children, and he 
disinherited his brother, that high of- 
fice finally vested in the Howards. The 
Barony of Segrave has been generally 
enumerated both among the Norfolk 
and the Berkeley titles; but, in fact, 
it has been in abeyance ever since the 
death of Anne (Mowbray) Duchess of 
York, the betrothed wife of the mur- 
dered brother of King Edward the 
Fifth, and who appears to have died 
before the stripling Duke, as on his 
death in 1483, her inheritance and 
honours were divided as above stated. 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Chichester is 
created Baron Templemore, of Tem- 
plemore, co. Donegal. His Lordship 
is nephew to the Marquess of Done- 
gal, and son-in-law to the Marquess 
of Anglesey. Templemore is the pa- 
rish in which the city of Londonderry 
is situated. 

The last of the list dated Sept. 7, is 
William Lewis Hughes, esq. created 
Baron Dinorben, of Kenmell-park, co. 
Denbigh, late M.P. for Wallingford. 

_Under the date of Sept. 12, two ad- 
ditional Barons are announced: Lord 
Cloncurry to be BaronCloncurry in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom ; and 
Admiral Sir James Saumarez to be 
Lord de Saumarez, of the Island of 
Guernsey. His Lordship is descended 
from an ancient family in that island. 

1.6. Mi. 


The Works at St. Saviour’s Church. 
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Mr. Urspan, Aug. 31. 


I TAKE up the painful task of 
recording another mutilation of that 
interesting but ill-fated structure, St. 
Saviour’s Church. On this day the 
workmen commenced the removal of 
the roof and ceiling of the intire 
nave, in pursuance of a barbarous 
resolution of the vestry, which had 
been previously passed, authorizing 
the removal of the roof, and directing 
the nave to be laid open to the weather. 
If this is followed, as I fear it too cer- 
tainly will be, with the destruction of 
the Lady Chapel, one of the finest and 
most perfect monastic churches in ex- 
istence will be reduced to a pile of de- 
formity, and its beauties will only be 
contemplated by the antiquary with 
the same feelings as those with which 
he would regard the torso of a beauti- 
ful statue. The proximity of one of 
the awkward lines of road which 
forms an approach to the New London 
Bridge, has greatly injured the view 
of St. Saviour’s, but still if the four 
gables of the Lady Chapel were re- 
stored according to the design of the 
one which is nearly perfect, in pre- 
ference to the depressed termination 
which Mr. Gwilt has made the finish 
of the choir, if this were done economi- 
cally and unostentatiously, the church 
would still be one of the noblest orna- 
ments of the metropolis, though buried 
ina hole,in common with St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and St. Magnus’s Church, 
by the eminently gifted designers of 
the London Bridge approaches. If, 
on the contrary, the nave is to be 
left to fall gradually into ruin, the 
Lady Chapel swept away, and shops 
or warehouses built on its site, how 
will posterity regret the barbarism 
which doomed so fine a structure as 
the remains of the Church will then 
prove it to have been, to destruction 
and ruin ! 

I am not aware whether any means 
are likely to be taken to stop the cala- 
mitous destruction of this building ; 
the Diocesan has power to compel the 
parish to repair, and he has power to 
prevent any mutilation of the struc- 
ture; let us hope this power wiil be 
exerted. 

The nave has in part been used for 
public worship; the font is situated 
in it, and if it is allowed to fall to 
ruin, the Church must be curtailed of 
its accommodation. This is a suffi- 
cient reason to warrant the interference 
of any higher power. It may be urged 
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that the Lady Chapel has not equal 
claims, that it forms no part of the 
Church, and is an useless appendage 
to it. This however is not the fact; 
it has been long made a burial place 
for the wealthiest inhabitants of the 
parish ; and is it to be endured that the 
remains of so many individuals whose 
relatives have purchased of the parish 
the right of sepulture there, are to be 
turned out of their resting places by 
the hands of labourers, in the same 
disgraceful manner as I have witness- 
ed in two Churches, St. Michael’s and 
St. Katherine’s—a fate which even the 
bones of the unhappy suicide, who re- 
poses in the cross road within a few 
yards of the Church, will not encoun- 
ter, and that too when a few pounds 
would serve to preserve the old build- 
ing, if sufficient funds cannot be raised 
to beautify it. When it is recollected 
that a very parsimonious outlay of 
public money preserved the great Hall 
of Eltham-palace from untimely de- 
struction; and, when it is considered 
that for the purposes of reparation 
only no very serious sum is required, 
the interference of authority will not 
and cannot, except by the factious, be 
considered as improper or arbitrary. 

In former times a better feeling was 
prevalent in the parish. The Bishop’s 
Chapel (now destroyed) when damaged 
by a fire, was repaired and raised 
from its ruins, and the Lady Chapel, 
after being let to a baker, was re- 
purchased and substantially repaired 
by the parish ; but these feelings seem 
to have been dissipated, and have cer- 
tainly not given way to better. It ap- 
pears to have been an object of emu- 
lation at that time to preserve the 
Church: now it seems a matter of 
perfect indifference whether it stands 
or falls. 

Before I quit the subject of this 
Church, I[ am induced to notice the 
ancient altar-screen which was dis- 
covered here, and which, when per- 
fect, vied with those at Winchester 
and St. Alban’s. There is some 
mention made of a subscription to 
restore it to its pristine beauty, and 
I have good reason for saying that, 
if prudently set about, the expense 
would not be considerable. I have 
seen in the workshop of a very inge- 
nious stone-mason* a canopy worked 





* M. Frith, Mason, Farndon-street, 
Commercial-road, Pimlico. 
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in stone (as a pattern) for the restora- 
tion of one of the defaced niches of 
which this elegant relic is composed. 
The mouldings, leaves, and tracery, 
were excellently cut, in accordance with 
the very scanty remains of the old 
structure, and the restoration, -even 
including the little figures which are 
attached as corbels to the pinnacles, is 
quite perfect. To restore the whole 
design to an equal state of perfection, 
is a task attended with little difficulty, 
and might be accomplished at an ex- 
pense far from ruinous. This notice 
may therefore be the means of ac- 
complishing two objects, it may aid 
the subscriptions, and it may bring 
into notice the work of a very inge- 
nious mechanic. Mr. Wallace, the 
architect, who has restored the tran- 
sept, is I understand exerting himself 
to effect the renovation of the altar 
screen in this style, and | heartily 
wish his endeavours may be crowned 
with success. E. I. C. 


Mr. Urzan, 18, a 
ept. 8. 


IN page 109 it is observed, that 
Seneschal is derived from the German 
Sein, a house, Schall, an officer.*—I 
think the writer is mistaken. The 
German Sein is the possessive pro- 
noun signifying ‘his,’ and | believe 
the German word signifying be and 
being is generally spelled the same 
way, though sometimes seyn. Schall 
again only signifies sownd, not an offi- 
cer. Schale indeed is a cup or bowl, 
which led me to suppose that Seneschal 
might originally be a cupbearer ; but I 
am now satisfied that the true deriva- 
tion of the word is from Gesinde, sig- 
nifying household or family, and Schalk 
which now certainly means a knave, 
rogue, or crafty person, but which— 
like knave and craft—may have ac- 
quired a dishonourable meaning which 
did not originally belong to it, and 
probably implied one who was skilful 
in superintending the various crafts of - 
the servants under him, including the 
crafts and mysteries of the bakers, 
butchers, cooks, &c., which agrees 
with the Seneschal’s early character of 
major-domo, maitre-d’hotel, and house 
steward. I think I have seen the Latin 
spelled ‘‘ Senischalcus.”’ 

Witiiam Horton Lioyp. 


* We observe such is the derivation in 
Jacob’s Law Dictionary.— Ep. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN GUTCH, M.A. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait. 


ON the Ist of July died at Oxford, 
aged 86, the Rev. John Gutch, M.A. 
and F.S.A. sixty-two years Chaplain 
of All Souls’ College in that Univer- 
sity ; Rector of St. Clement near that 
city, and of Kirkby Underwood in the 
diocese and county of Lincoln. 

To the former benefice he was pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough in the year 1795 ; and to the 
latter by Dr. Thomas Thurlow, then 
Bishop of Lincoln, in the year 1786. 
He was also many years Chaplain of 
Corpus Christi College. He took his 
degree of M.A. June 8, 1771. Mr. 
Gutch was elected to the office of Re- 
gistrar of the University, and also 
Registrar of the Courts, &c. of the 
Chancellor, in the year 1797, on the 
decease of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Fos- 
ter. The former office is in the gift 
of the members of Convocation ; to 
the latter he was presented by. the 
then Chancellor, his Grace the Duke 
of Portland. The duties of the im- 
portant situation of Registrar of the 
University Mr. Gutch fulfilled until 
the year 1824, and there are few 
members who were presented to their 
degrees during the time he held the 
office, who will forget the urbanity 
and attention with which he officiated 
on those occasions. At the close of 
that year, having, on account of his 
advanced age and infirmities, express- 
ed a wish to be relieved from its du- 
ties, a proposal to the following effect 
Was unanimously passed in convoca- 
tion :—‘‘ That in consideration of his 
long and faithful services to the Uni- 
versity, an annuity of 200/. to com- 
mence on the 21st December next, be 
granted to the Rev. Mr. Gutch, on 
the resignation of the office of Regis- 
trar in the course of the present term.” 
On the next day, after several degrees 
had been conferred, he resigned the 
office into the hands of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, andthe Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L. 
was unanimously elected his successor. 
Mr. Gutch retained the office of Ac- 
tuary or Registrar of the Chancellor’s 
Court to the day of his decease. 

The following may be recorded as an 
instance of the esteem in which he was 
held by his friends, the members of 
All Souls’ College, where he entered 

Gent. Maa. September, 1831. 
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as clerk on his first admission into 
the University. As senior Chaplain 
of the Society, it was his duty to 
preach before the members on three 
different festival days in the course of 
the year, and on Christmas Day 1819 
he commenced his sermon as follows: 
—‘‘On the suggestion of one of my 
friends and well-wishers, I beg leave 
to preface my discourse on this holy 
and joyful season, by mentioning a 
circumstance relating to myself. But 
here, before this audience, I humbly 
trust it will not be imputed to any 
vanity or boasting of my abilities in 
the discharge of my duty as a hum-. 
ble preacher of the Word of God; but 
as | hope and intend it to be—a tribute 
of thanksgiving to the Almighty Pre- 
server of my life. This, I may say 
with truth, is the fiftieth anniversary 
that I have had the honour and hap- 
piness of performing my official duty 
from this place; nay more, to speak 
the whole truth, as I make my appear- 
ance here at three seasons of the year, 
it is really the one hundred and forty- 
eighth time, without any intermission, 
by indisposition or otherwise, as far 
as my recollection will carry me. And 
having through God’s Providence late- 
ly recovered from an alarming attack 
of illness, 1 beg leave thus publicly to 
return thanks to the Almighty for the 
preservation of my health during this 
long period; and at the same time to 
express my acknowledgment for the 
kind exertions of my friends in con- 
tributing their assistance for my com- 
fort and welfare. And thus, having 
performed my vows of praise to the 
great God and Preserver of my life, 
and fulfilled my promise to my worthy 
friend, who first suggested the thought, 
but whose name | forbear at present 
to mention, because I observe he is at 
this moment one of my attentive au- 
ditors, I proceed with my discourse 
on this holy solemnity, and hope the 
season of the year and my late indis- 
position will be a sufficient apology 
for its brevity.”-—Shortly afterwards, 
his very kind and excellent friend the 
Hon, and Rev. Dr. Legge, then Bishop 
of Oxford, and Warden of All Souls’ 
College, communicated to him the un- 
expected and gratifying intelligence, 
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that a subscription had been set on 
foot by the then members of the So- 
ciety and several others who had for- 
merly belonged to it, to purchase and 
present to him a piece of plate, as a 
testimony of the regard in which he 
was held, and of his long and faithful 
services ; which was accordingly done 
in the shape of a superb silver ink- 
stand, elegantly chased and gilt, in- 
scribed with the college arms, toge- 
ther with his own. That the same 
regard was continued to Mr. Gutch 
to the day of his decease by this So- 
ciety, appears by the following quota- 
tion from a letter written by the Rev. 
Lewis Sneyd, the present Warden, ad- 
dressed to a member of his family the 
morning after the melancholy event 
had taken place:—‘‘I am aware I 
ought not to intrude upon you and 
the family at such a season of afflic- 
tion, but I am unwilling that a single 
day should pass without my assuring 
you of the sincerity with which I la- 
ment the death of your venerable and 
respected father. The punctuality with 
which he performed the duties of his 
office as Chaplain, his amiable and 
gentlemanly manners, his kind and 
becoming deportment, endeared him 
to us all, and from the many years he 
had been a member of this College, we 
had become so accustomed to him as 
a friend and as a member of our So- 
ciety, that I am sure I am expressing 
the sentiments of every one connected 
with it, as well as my own, when I 
say that his loss will be long felt and 
deplored in All Souls.” 

In 1781 Mr. Gutch published in 
two vols. 8vo, ‘* Collectanea Curiosa ; 
or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to 
the History and Antiquities of Eng- 
land and Ireland, the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and a variety 
of other subjects; chiefly collected 
from the MSS. of Archbishop San- 
croft, given to the Bodleian Library 
by the late Bishop Tanner ;” and in 
1786 he published, in 4to, the first 
volume of ‘‘ The History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Colleges and Halls in the 
University of Oxford, now first pub- 
lished from the original Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library; written by 
Anthony Wood; with a continuation 
to the present time.” This volumi- 
nous work was commenced at the 
suggestion of his warm friend Tho- 
mas Warton, B.D. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Poetry Professor, Camden’s 
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Reader in Ancient History, &c. &c. 
and was afterwards followed at inter- 
vals by the publication of the ‘‘ Fasti 
Oxonienses, or a Commentary on the 
supreme Magistrates of the Univer- 
sity, with a Continuation, and Addi- 
tions and Corrections to each College 
and Hall, 1790.”’ And also in 1792, 
1794, and 1796, by ‘“‘ The Antiquities 
and Annals of the University,” in 3 
vols. On the appearance of the se- 
cond volume of the work containing 
the Fasti, it would seem, by the fol- 
lowing preface, that Mr. Gutch had 
just lost his valuable friend Mr. War- 
ton: 


‘¢ The death of the late learned and in- 
genious Mr. Warton happening on the very 
moment of this publication, the editor 
hopes he shall not be accused of presump- 
tion in embracing the opportunity of ac- 
knowledging the honour of his friendship. 
By Mr. Warton’s judgment of the work 
he was first induced to undertake it, by his 
friendly opinions encouraged in the prose- 
cution of it, and by his kind admonitions 
assisted in its completion. He leaves it to 
abler hands to describe those various merits, 
the loss of which are powerfully felt and ex- 
pressed in the affectionate regrets and re- 
spect of his friends and the public. To his 
friends he was endeared by his simple, open, 
and friendly manners, to this University by 
a long residence and many services, and to 
the public by the valuable additions which 
have been made by his talents to English 
poetry, antiquities, and criticism.” 


After the decease of his friend, Mr. 
Gutch met with every encouragement 
that he could desire to proceed in the 
completion of the work, from that 
celebrated antiquary Richard Gough, 
esq., the Hon. Daines Barrington, the 
Rev. John Price, keeper of the Bod- 
leian Library, the Rev. Ralph Chur- 
ton, Mr. Brian Richards, and other 
eminent antiquaries of the day, as 
well as from a numerous list of sub- 
scribers among the different colleges 
and their members, by whose assist- 
ance and liberality he was enabled to 
complete it. From Mr. Gutch’s long 
residence in the University he had 
become known to most gentlemen en- 
gaged in antiquarian and topographi- 
cal pursuits, and from the opportuni- 
ties he enjoyed in the prosecution of 
his own studies in these branches of 
knowledge, he possessed peculiar ad- 
vantages in facilitating similar inqui- 
ries and the researches of his friends, 
to whom he was ever as ready to lend 
his personal services, as he was to 
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extract and transcribe for them what- 
ever they required from those vast 
stores of historical information, the 
libraries and archives of this cele- 
brated University. Numerous are 
the testimonials in the hands of his 
family, acknowledging the services he 
had rendered to his friends and ac- 
quaintance ; none of whom ever be- 
came such, without expressing the 
sense they entertained of the suavity 
of his manners, the courtesy of his 
conduct, and the sweetness and cheer- 
fulness of his disposition. At the pe- 
riod of his decease he was the oldest 
resident member of the University, 
and till within a very few days of the 
close of a life of peculiar serenity and 
content, he enjoyed his usual good 
health and spirits, falling at last a 
victim to the influenza which has 
lately been so prevalent, and against 
the debilitating effects of which his 
great age did not enable him effec- 
tually to struggle. His surviving fa- 
mily will long deplore the loss of a 
most affectionate and indulgent pa- 
rent, who was the pattern of a humble 
and sincere Christian. 


Mr. UrsBan, Aug. 2. 

SINCE the insertion of my former 
article on the town of Castor in your 
Miscellany for September, 1829, I 
have collected a few further parti- 
culars relative to the same place, 
which you may perhaps consider of 
sufficient interest to merit preserva- 
tion. 

There are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that Castor was a British town. 
At the bottom of a new road, called 
Navigation-lane, were several small 
tumuli, which bore the name of Bean 
Hills, an evident corruption of Beal- 
tine, or hills of the sacred fire. They 
were undoubtedly of British construc- 
tion, and were in existence five and 
twenty years ago, when I resided at 
Castor; but the subsequent inclosure 
of the moors may have subjected them 
to the operation of the plough, and 
their contents may have escaped in- 
vestigation. 

The town was laid out in its pre- 
sent regularity of form by the Ro- 
mans, and was a post of some im- 
portance with that military people. 
It had a fortified castle of prodigious 
strength and extent; and a hollow 
way which still exists, went under 
the fortifications, affording a subterra- 
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neous passage, either for escape if 
hard pressed, or for the secret admis- 
sion of troops or provisions ; and form- 
ed an excellent outlet towards the 
south and west, for despatching scouts 
into the open country to watch the 
enemy’s motions. A spring of fine 
water ran through the bottom of this 
vault, which had its rise within the 
limits of the fortress, and therefore it 
was impossible to cut off the supply. 
The garrison was manned with le- 
gionary troops, and had always within 
its walls a cohort of horse. The learn- 
ed Stukeley says, “In nothing more 
that I have seen, did the Romans show 
their fine genius for choice of station 
like this at Castor. There is a narrow 
promontory juts forward to the west, 
being a rock full of springs, level at 
the top; and on this did they build 
their town. One may easily guess at 
the original Roman scheme upon 
which it was founded, and now in 
the main preserved. The whole town 
takes in three squares, at full three 
hundred feet each; two of which are 
allotted to the castle, the third in an 
area lying to the east before it, between 
it and the hills, which is still the 
market place. The streets are all set 
upon these squares and at right an- 
gles: at each end are two outlets go- 
ing obliquely at the corners to the 
country round about; two above, 
two descending the hill, thus distri- 
buted ; the north-east to the Humber 
mouth, south-east to Louth, north- 
west to Winteringham, south-west to 
Lincoln.” * 

The streets have been paved, and 
many houses were built with the ma- 
terials taken from the ruins of the for- 
tress ; and it is said that the nave and 
aisles of the Church were also con- 
structed from the same abundant 
source. 

It is confidently believed by many 
of the inhabitants of Castor, that 
Hengist having obtained of Vortigern, 
as a reward for his successes against 
the Picts and Scots, permission to in- 
close as much land as he could en- 
compass with a bull’s hide, he select- 
ed this place for the experiment, and 
having cut his hide into small thongs, 
he acquired the town and lordship of 
Castor, and hence, they say, was de- 
rived the name of Thongcaster, which 
the town bears in old charters and 





* Stukeley, Itin, Cur. p. 101. 
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testamentary writings. I have little 
faith in this tale of the bull’s hide, 
for the town is not called by the name 
of Thongcaster in Domesday, nor in 
any of the early State records ; and 
it appears to rest solely on the ipse 
dixit of Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose 
authority on many subjects is objec- 
tionable and unworthy of credit. His 
work may be a very pretty romance, 
but it must not be implicitly adopted 
as genuine history. At all events, 
which is more to our purpose, no 
such transaction between these two 
worthies ever took place at Castor in 
Lincolnshire. The situation was ut- 
terly unfavourable for Hengist’s scheme 
of dominion; and the legend adds, 
that he and his Saxons took up their 
residence within the lands thus in- 
closed. At that period of his career, 
the ambitious Saxon was not nume- 
rously attended; and he anxiously 
waited for reinforcements from his 
German confederates; but Castor 
would not only be too far north, but 
too much inland for the purposes of 
secret communication with his friends 
at home. He therefore, with the 
wisest and most consummate policy, 
placed himself in the small island of 
Thanet on the coast of Kent, from 
which he jealously excluded the Bri- 
tons, that his proceedings and designs 
might remain an impenetrable mys- 
tery. Stow informs us, with much 
greater probability, that the above 
transaction between Hengist and Vor- 
tigern took place at Thong Castle in 
Kent; and I should rather be of opi- 
nion, that the town under our consi- 
deration acquired the name of Thong- 
caster from the tenure of the whip- 
thong described in my former letter. 
We have better authority for the 
decisive battle which was fought at 
Castor between Egbert and Wyclaff 
King of Mercia, when the latter was 
defeated with considerable loss. The 
engagement commenced in the moor, 
at the north end of the village of Net- 
tleton, scarcely a mile from Castor. 
Egbert’s army was encamped at a 
short distance from the spot which he 
had selected to give his adversary the 
meeting, and Wyclaff was in the for- 
tress at Castor. The battle was se- 
vere, and Egbert pressed so closely on 
the flying enemy, that he succeeded in 
gaining possession of the town. The 
dead were buried on the field of bat- 
tle; and I am informed by my friend 
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Thomas Hewson, esq. of Croydon in 
Surrey, who is now 78 years of age, 
that he recollects being told, when he 
was a boy at Castor School, that ves- 
tiges sufficient remained to indicate 
the situation of Egbert’s camp, and 
explain the plan of the fight, which 
he took the trouble to investigate mi- 
nutely in 1777. He says that the 
trenches might be traced amongst the 
furze and thorns with which this part 
of the moor had been covered from the 
Roman period till about twenty years 
ago, when it was inclosed and for the 
first time had a plough inserted in its 
bosom. There were also two large 
barrows, which had been raised over 
the bodies of the slain; and a third 
nearer to the town, which was called 
Sturting hill, (Sax. Scighcan, to set 
up,) and supposed to be haunted. 
These vestiges of antiquity have given 
way before the progress of agricultu- 
ral improvement. But a most une- 
quivocal token of this victory remains 
in an inscribed stone which was dug 
out of the Castle hill by some labour- 
ers in the year 1770; from which we 
learn that Egbert piously dedicated 
his spoils to God at the foot of the 
cross; and it is probable that from 
him might proceed the first regular 
endowment of the Church. This me- 
morial is now in the Museum at Lin- 
coln. Itis a flat grey stone about a 
foot broad by two feet and a half long, 
and appears to have been intended to 
fix in a wall. The letters are uncouth, 
and the inscription considerably de- 
faced. 

The principal family in Castor, for 
many centuries after the settlement of 
property, was that of Hundon or 
Houndon, some of whose monuments 
are still in the church, though in a 
state of degradation. One, under an 
arch in the north wall is boarded up ; 
another is partly hid under the floor 
of a pew; but the following descrip- 
tion will be correct, as it was taken 
by the celebrated antiquary Gervase 
Holles of Grimsby in 1629: 


‘¢ The north isle hath a quire built by the 
family of Houndon, as a hounde on the top, 
set as a finall, doeth shew, within it lyeth 
Sir John of Houndon. His effigies of stone 
in full proportion, and compleat armour ; 
his handes closed and erected; at his head 
two angells supporting his pillow at either 
ende. 

‘© Almost over against this on a high 
built monument of stone, in full proportion, 
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lyeth the wife of the same Sir John Houn- 
don, her handes closed and erected. 

“© A little below, without the partition, 
lveth under an arch in the wall another of 
the same family, much more auncient, 
crosse legged, his helmet and gorget of 
mayle curiously wrought, as likewise upon 
his armes and legges, his sword hanging by 
his side upon a belt, and upon which lyeth 
a broad target; his surcoat large plaighted ; 
a small fillet of gold also distinguisheth his 
helmet, by the browes and about the head, 
from the reste of the same worke, and mayle 
below. A hounde under his feete. 

‘¢ Houndon bore for his arms, Gules, three 
chevrons Argent; in the dexter quarter a 
talbot’s head couped, Argent.” 


The hamlet of Hundon is situate in 
a valley about a mile north of the 
town; the family mansion has dwin- 
dled into an insignificant farm-house. 
In the seventeenth century the pro- 
perty belonged to the Tronsdales, but 
now forms part of the estates of Lord 
Eardley. Geo. OLIVER. 


Mr. Ursan, 


YOUR Reviewer, in the notice 
which he has been pleased to take of 
the first Part of my History of Buck- 
inghamshire, has spoken of the work 
in terms so flattering, that perhaps it 
may seem an indication of vanity or 
of fastidiousness in the author, to al- 
lude to your 34th page of the July 
Magazine, in regard to a passage in 
the above-mentioned volume, in which 
I am afraid that there has been a lit- 
tle misunderstanding respecting the 
ancient names which I have supposed 
to support a conjecture that the Con- 
queror’s followers, after the Norman 
invasion, appropriated to themselves, 
or received from their victorious chief, 
the seats of their Anglo-Saxon prede- 
cessors amongst the rewards of their 
prowess. Having cited the name of 
Cony-gaer as well as Eldburg in cor- 
roboration of that notion, the Re- 
viewer mentions the former as derived 
from the Norman French Connil and 
Garrene, and as signifying a rabbit- 
warren, which is presumed not to 
have been an appendage to Anglo- 
Saxon residences: but I should be 
sorry to have been supposed to have 
laid any stress upon the name in proof 
or in support of the opinion, that the 
places which had been most distin- 
guished in the Anglo-Saxon times had 
been afterwards chosen by the Nor- 
mans for their abode, if the origin of 
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their names had not been of more re- 
mote antiquity than those usurpers. 
In the instance alluded to, it was quite 
evident that not only the name popu- 
larly applied to the spot, even under 
all its changes, could not have been 
intended to signify a rabbit warren, 
whatsoever similitude of sound there 
may be in the words, but that even if 
such appendages had belonged to that 
era, this particular site could not 
have been of such description, because 
it unfortunately, or perhaps fortu- 
nately happens, that the site of the 
place where were kept the hounds or 
dogs of the ancient Giffards Earls of 
Buckingham may be traced to this 
very point, and therefore it would be 
manifestly absurd to imagine that the 
kennel was situated in a rabbit war- 
ren: but I apprehend that as the place 
near Angle Way on the border of the 
Park of Crendon, (in which spot, on 
the summit of a very bold eminence 
conspicuous from a very great dis- 
tance on every side, have been found 
numerous relics of antiquity, Roman 
if not British,) was denominated in 
the manner which I have related, the 
origin of the name may be regarded of 
much higher antiquity. Comparing 
it with the site of those eminences on 
which in the very earliest ages sacri- 
fices were offered, which were devoted 
to religious ceremonies, and subse- 
quently chosen as the foundation of 
those edifices which under a purer 
light were consecrated to the Deity, 
and in the immediate vicinity of which 
men of great eminence and dignity 
fixed their abode ; I am disposed, but 
with great diffidence and submission, 
to hazard (but only to hazard) a con- 
jecture, that gaur, and not the compa- 
ratively modern term garrene, was the 
origin of the latter part of the appella- 
tion or term employed; and that Ko- 
ning is at least full as likely to have 
given rise to its prefix as the Connil of 
the Norman French. Hence, there- 
fore, but merely as an affair of conjec- 
ture, (and only in that view did I ven- 
ture to introduce even an allusion to 
it in a description, in which I would 
carefully avoid any ambiguity, and as 
carefully exclude all hypothetical con- 
ceits without ample grounds,) I took 
the liberty of mentioning the popular 
name given to the site of that which 
in my own mind (without intention 
of expressing it to the public,) I con- 
Jjectured to have been the place or sta- 
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tion of some great person, upon or 
contiguous to one of those eminences, 
which from the time of Noah’s erec- 
tion of an altar on Mount Ararat, if 
not before, to the days of Balak, and 
down to the happy period of the in- 
troduction of Christianity, were de- 
voted to religious purposes; and un- 
der the shelter of whose sacred pre- 
cincts kings and heroes, the mighty 
and the brave, have desired to repose 
their mortal remains; where also, 
consecrated by their reverence and 
esteem for departed worth, their sur- 
vivors established their principal 
abodes; and adorning them with the 
most curious, valuable, or costly ma- 
terials of their respective ages and 
countries, tempted the rapacity of 
their enemies and assailants, who in 
turn possessed themselves of their 
houses, altars, and domestic gods. 

In all this, however, I may have 
been in error; but as truth and accu- 
racy are the great objects of historical 
research, it will always afford me 
more satisfaction to be corrected, 
when I am mistaken or have been 
misled, than to persist in any opi- 
nion unsupported by facts and sound 
reasoning. 

Your Reviewer will therefore, I 
hope, condescend to accept my thanks 
for the benefits which I promise my- 
self from his criticism ; as well as the 
proofs he has afforded of great can- 
dour and indulgence, of which I am 
quite aware that the work which he 
has examined is much in need. 

Yours, &c. G. Lipscoms. 


oeen cane 


M. Niesuur’s History or Rome. 


THE bold hypotheses which M. Nie- 
buhr* has advanced in his history of 
ancient Rome,f have certainly some 
claims to originality ; but their autho- 
rity is, to say the least, extremely 
questionable. The important charac- 
teristics of the work are (says the Eng- 
lish Translator) that “‘it contains many 
new and original views, many pro- 
found and ingenious disquisitions,many 
boldand successful conjectures, bound- 
less erudition, and occasional flights 
of eloquence.” 

Numberless pens, from the days of 





* See a memoir of this distinguished 
Historian in part i. p. 373. 

+ Translated into English by F. A. Wal- 
ters, esq. one of the Librarians of the British 
Museum. 
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Polybius to those of Niebuhr, have 
been wielded in illustration of the his- 
tory of a people who once occupied so 
prominent a situation upon our globe. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, aforeigner, 
and the contemporary of Livy, as all 
know, was the first of another nation 
who undertook to write of the anti- 
quities of the Romans; and writing 
with the impartiality which we may 
suppose a Greek to have possessed, 
his recorded character of this enter- 
prizing people should pass for much. 
“« Rome, even in her infancy,”’ he re- 
marks, ‘‘ brought forth infinite ex- 
amples of virtue, than which no city, 
either Greek or Barbarian, ever pro- 
duced greater for piety, justice, habi- 
tual temperance, and military accom- 
plishments.’”’ The suffrage of Diony- 
sius is not by any means solitary. - 
All ancient commentators have fol- 
lowed on the same side, and have fur- 
nished, of course, the text-books from 
whence the moderns draw their ma- 
terials. From their various narratives, 
wetherefore conclude, with the greatest 
certainty, that the Romans for many 
centuries, in their great national charac- 
ter, stood renowned, amongst all other 
nations, for bravery, patriotic think- 
ing, magnanimity, and a concentration 
of all those endowments that Sir Wil- 
liam Temple would sum up in his 
idea of ‘‘ heroic virtue.”” The infor- 
mation given us, on these matters, by 
Polybius, Aulus Gellius, Appian, Livy, 
Dionysius, Florus, Dion.Cassius, Utro- 
pius, Valerius Maximus, Velleius Pa- 
terculus, Tacitus, Pliny, Herodian, 
Suetonius, and Diodorus Siculus, is, 
in its general drift and import, to be 
greatly depended upon; as there seems 
no reason to invalidate the testimony 
of persons living so much nearer to 
the times of which they treat. It would 
seem, however, that the hitherto accre- 
dited writers who have constituted our 
most established authorities on Roman 
affairs, are now to be tried before a 
new tribunal. 

Are we to suppose that M. Niebuhr 
has discovered, amidst the recesses of 
Germany,—amidst the lore of anti- 
quity still there preserved, inedited 
manuscripts and memorials which had 
escaped the penetration of Tacitus, or 
of Pliny, or of Cesar? Whatever 
light M. Niebuhr has thrown upon 
Roman history for the benefit of pos- 
terity, his indefatigable research is, per- 
haps, his most prominent and praise- 
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worthy characteristic. His pretensions 
to research are high, but this is far 
from being a reason why the current 
credit of most of his predecessors 
should be impugned. 

When an historian comes forward 
upon the public stage of literature, for 
the alleged object of the reformation 
of errors and the restoration of truth, 
his motives are respected, and his 
learning admitted to its due rank. M. 
Niebuhr’s object, doubtless, so far as 
it tends to superinduce a right concep- 
tion upon points connected with the 
manners, genius, and policy of a people 
so renowned as the Romans, is of pa- 
ramount importance. But if he im- 
pugn the most accredited of his prede- 
cessors, of whom will he borrow ma- 
terials ? 

In his introductory chapter, M. Nie- 
buhr says, ‘‘ it were a great thing if I 
might be able to dissipate for those who 
read me the cloud which hangs on this 
most excellent portion of ancient story, 
and to spread a clear light over it, so 
that the- Romans shall stand before 
their eyes distinct, intelligible, and fa- 
miliar as contemporaries, with all their 
institutions, and the vicissitudes of 
their destiny, living and moving.” 

Livy, in his preface, has remarked, 
‘* Novi semper scriptores, aut in rebus 
certius aliquid allaturos, aut scribendi, 
arte rudem vetustatem superaturos, 
credunt.” M. Niebuhr is chargeable 
with this ambition, or he would have 
seen that the Romans have long, al- 
ready, stood “ living and moving” 
before the reader of their history. 

But our countryman, R. Hooke, be 
it observed, a century ago wrote a 
“« Dissertation on the Credibility of 
the History of the first 500 years of 
Rome,” in which learning is blended 
with some most judicious positions in 
an attempt to separate what is credible 
from what is manifestly fabulous. 
M. De Beaufort, in his ‘‘ Dissertation 
sur l’Incertitude des Cinq premiéres 
Siecles de l’Histoire Romaine,” has 
asserted that the annals of the first 
500 years was selected from family 
memoirs. But Mr. Hooke has shown 
the contradictions into which those 
authors perpetually fall, who assert 
that there were no public or written 
annals in Rome, during this period. 
He says, likewise, with the greatest 
justice, ‘‘ the fables which are found 
interspersed in the writings of the 
Roman historians, ought not to ruin 
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the credit of the history of the first ages 
of Rome as to the essentials of it.” 

The proneness which almost every 
nation of antiquity that has attained 
to eminence, has evinced to push the 
narratives connected with their first 
history into the marvellous, and the 
fact of their origin having, in a cer- 
tain degree, traditionary legends mixed 
up with matter-of-fact, is acknow- 
ledged by all who have given attention 
to the nature and complexion of an- 
cient history. This is plain; but it 
does not hence follow, that either 
Niebuhr is happy in his conception 
that Roman history needs that very 
extensive expurgation which he seems 
disposed to inflict upon it, or that he 
alone has, of all others, stumbled upon 
the feliciter scribendi, which will illu- 
minate all posterity. 

Bolingbroke, whose accurate judg- 
ment enabled him generally to take 
clear views of those subjects of which 
he had endeavoured to make himself 
master, although his occasionally flip- 
pant manner sorts ill with the histo- 
rian,—Bolingbroke acknowledges that 
Livy had, in the early documents which 
were still extant among his country- 
men, materials for his history. That 
these materials were all authentic, 
will not perhaps be readily asserted. 
All commentators have allowed that 
when Brennus and his followers burnt 
the old city, a multitude of records 
connected with the antiquities of their 
history, the first institutions of their 
government, and the sacred rites of 
their Augurs and Haruspices, must 
inevitably have perished. The loss of 
these was as irreparable, afterwards, 
when Rome attained a high state of 
letters and civilization, as the loss of 
so many of the books of Livy, treat- 
ing, as Bolingbroke says, of a most 
interesting portion of the history of 
the Romans—their progress from li- 
berty to slavery — must be to all suc- 
ceeding generations. But it is still 
allowed that some escaped; and to 
imagine, on the other hand, that either 
Dionysius or Livy (who himself, in 
the first chapter of the sixth book of 
his history, warns his readers not to 
be too credulous of some marvellous 
tales which he nevertheless narrates) 
never, in their province of historians, 
exercised that of expurgators, is some- 
what gratuitous. The act, likewise, 
of driving the nail (clavem pangens) 
into the wall of the temple, which an- 
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nually devolved upon the Pretor, in 
the early eras of Roman chronology, 
may have been a rude method of com- 
puting time; but, when we recollect 
the scrupulous and superstitious devo- 
tion with which the Romans kept 
these public ordinances, we have no 
reason to think it to have been a de- 
fective one. Bolingbroke certainly in- 
timates that he does not consider all 
as authentic history in the four first 
ages of Rome. He quotes the passage 
of Antony the Rhetorician, to show 
that there is a wide difference between 
a person who merely chronicles naked 
facts, and the historian. But although 
the passage alluded to, “‘ Ab initio re- 
rum Romanorum, usque ad P. Mu- 
cium pontificem maximum, res omnes 
singulorum annorum mandabat literis 
pontifex maximus, efferebatque in al- 
bum, et proponebat tabulam domi, 
potestas ut esset populo cognoscendi, 
iidemque etiam nunc annales maximi 
nominantur,”’ may not speak of his- 
tory properly so called, these records 
** efferebant in album” may assuredly 
form the basis upon which the future 
historian builds. 

But there seems no satisfactory rea- 
son why the authority or the judgment 
of Dionysius, a writer of experience 
and intelligence, should labour under 
an attainder. He examined the sources 
of knowledge, then extant, as assi- 
duously as any of the moderns can be 
supposed to do, and as he lived incom- 
parably nearer to the time of which 
he treats, he had probably many colla- 
teral sources which no longer exist. 
He borrows his account of the first 
planting of Italy from Antiochus of 
Syracuse, who flourished a year or 
two after the burning of Rome, and 
who himself, in his turn, tells us that 
he extracted what was most credible 
and certain from the ancient histories, 
concerning the aborigines. His ac- 
counts of these people, first called 
CEnotri, from Q(£notrus the son of 
Lycaon, who emigrated from Greece, 
and settled in Italy, are confirmed from 
the testimony of Pherecydes the Athe- 
nian, a still older authority, who speaks 
also of the Pencetii, the Ausonians, 
the Tyrrhenians, the Pelasgi, the Mor- 
getes, and the Siceli. There may be 
some fabling in these narratives, but 
over the transactions of a period so 
excessively remote, it is impossible to 
imagine that a coherence and succinct- 
ness should impend similar to that 
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which covers the affairs of recent 
times. 

M. Niebuhr will not pretend that 
any of the authorities from which he 
has collected his materials, are excep- 
tions to this rule. Nor does there 
seem, on the other hand, any grounds 
for suspecting Hieronymus, Timeus, 
or Antigonus, of mis-statements, or of 
garrulous credulity in composing their 
histories—the channels through which 
Dionysius chiefly collected his infor- 
mation. 

If traditionary legends, however, 
have, borrowing from the earliest an- 
nalists, been on some occasions mixed 
up with the first accounts of the in- 
fant colony, nothing, it is clear, but’an 
illumination from heaven can ever 
hope, in this age of the world, to se- 
parate them from truth. 

Romulus and Remus may not have 
been suckled by a wolf; but the code 
of laws instituted by the former, and 
his salutary regulations for the pros- 
perity of the infant state (for we al- 
Ways suppose, until the contrary is 
shown, that there really existed such 
aman), are but little affected by the 
truth or falsehood of this ancient tra- 
dition. 

With every respect, also, for M. 
Niebuhr, his method as a historian 
(for method on these occasions is al- 
ways to be studied) is too desultory 
and diffuse. Critical and comparative 
examination, whether relating to laws 
or topography, are good, under certain 
cases; but a history should not be 
broken down into endless disserta- 
tions, sometimes upon points concern- 
ing which it does not much interest 
posterity to be informed. In perusing 
him (we have reference, of course, to 
his first volume,) the reader is bewil- 
dered and harassed with the rambling 
nature of his critical analysis. There 
is in history a condensation, a gene- 
ralizing, and unity which distinguishes 
it from a series of dissertations, which 
however valuable when considered as 
the labours of the antiquary, have 
more the effect of oppressing the mind 
with a multiplicity of things, than of 
carrying the imagination forwards, 
and, giving it a lucid view of its sub- 
ject. Our countryman Hooke, it may 
be observed, has, in this respect, per- 
formed more to the satisfaction of his 
reader. Vigilant in the pursuit and 
detection of truth, he occasionally 
speaks as a moralist through the de- 
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tails of his narrative; for, however it 
has been said that a historian should 
stand on some pinnacle of eminence, 
aloof from the mortals concerning the 
transactions of whom he treats, yet 
he is not to dispossess himself of the 
feelings of a man; and there are sea- 
sons and opportunities, when the ab- 
stractions of the philosopher may be 
allowed to yield to the flow of moral 
sentiment. 

If, therefore, in parting, it must be 
allowed that the learning and recondite 
research of M. Niebuhr will absolve 
him from the charge of having written 
a dull dry book, that excessive analysis 
in which he indulges might sometimes 
perhaps with convenience have been 
spared, E, P. 


—@— 
MSS. at Hatrie_tp HovseE. 


WE hasten to renew our acquaint- 
ance with the valuable Manuscripts at 
Hatfield House. Having in our former 
article taken a cursory view of the 
whole collection, as displayed by the 
arrangement of Mr. Stewart’s excellent 
catalogue, we shall pursue our notices 
by selecting some of the most valuable 
or curious articles, which are worthy 
of more extended description, or pro- 
ductive of interesting facts. 

Acta Apostolorum et Apocalypsis Jo- 
annis, versioduplex.—This isa large fo- 
lio MS. on the finest vellum, and con- 
tains on the first leafa beautiful minia- 
ture of St. Luke composing the Acts, 
but which from the features as wellasthe 
ornaments around the margin, and the 
robes of Royalty underneath the orien- 
tal costume, &c. there is little doubt 
is intended to be a portrait of Henry 
the Seventh. The only portrait of 
this monarch discovered by the inde- 
fatigable Strutt, and engraved in his 
Regal Antiquities, p. 97, is in point of 
size, drawing, and execution, evidently 
far inferior to this, which is in the 
very richest style of the art. 

Y° Dreme of y* Pilgrimage of y® 
Soule, translated out of Frensch into 
Englisch, w* som addicion, y* yer of 
our Lord M iiij¢ and prittene [1413]. 
—A folio MS. on vellum adorned with 
many humorously designed illumina- 
tions, depicting the various incidents 
presumed to befall the soul in its pro- 
gress after separation from the body. 
The volume appears to have belonged 
to Henry the Sixth, whose autograph 
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occurs at the beginning and end, and 
was probably prepared for him by 
Dan Lydgate, the industrious rhyming 
monk of Bury, of whose productions 
there are several finely written and 
illuminated volumes in the British 
Museum. Lydgate translated the Pil- 
grimage of the Soul (a sort of proto- 
type of the popular work by Bunyan) ; 
a manuscript copy of his version is 
described in the Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Poetica, art. 568, and it was printed 
by Caxton in 1483. The present vo- 
lume was probably bestowed by King 
Henry on a godson, who has left the 
following inscription on the 94th page: 
‘“‘M. Harey Grymston, godson to 
King Harey the sexte, intendeth that 
y® nexte of blode shall have it” (viz. 
the book). It seems from the auto- 
graphs of William Roper, Sir John 
Smith, and Lord Burleigh, to have been 
successively in the possession of those 
eminent men. 

A Booke conteyning the names of 
all the Incumbents and Stipendiary 
Priests of any late College, Chantry, 
or Service dissolved, having any 
Pencyon allotted and assigned unto 
them, together with the yerely extente 
of their Pencyons, being under xx lib, 
by the yere 17th Sep. anno III. R. R, 
Ed. (1549).—A folio of 130 pages. 
The total amount is 11,1461. 14s.; 
and the number of pensioners about 
2,600. 

«« A Booke of Plurallyties of dyvers 
persons, anno 1575.”” The number of 
livings thus held was at this time 655, 
of incumbents 239, and the greatest 
number held by one person is 7, of 
which there are three instances, The 
total value, deducting the tenths, is 
16,5191. 16s. 9d. This document, and 
the preceding, would form very proper 
appendices to the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
published by the Record Commis- 
sioners, and would be a valuable con- 
tribution to the resources of the topo- 
grapher. 

The offensive Passages in [Anthony 
Rudd] y* Bp. of St. David’s Sermon, 
which he preached at Richmond, April 
9th, 1596.—Bishop Rudd’s offence was 
very serious, no less than making al- 
lusions to ‘“ this 96 being her Ma- 
jesties climacterical year,” to her old 
age, &c. and he was in consequence 
imprisoned. The Bishop’s Petition, 
and a Letter beseeching Sir Robert 
Cecil’s intercession, accompany this 
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paper. An illness of the Queen at 
this period gave, it appears, consider- 
able alarm ; see Strype’s Annals, vol. 
iv. p. 237. 

A shorte way to knowe what Ed- 
mund [Grindal] Abp. of Cant. ought 
to pay for first fruites of his See, and 
howe muche he is overcharged by his 
late composition therefore, 20th May 
1579.—The value of the See at this 
time is stated at 2,816/. 16s. 9d. and 
that in Henry the Eighth’s time it was 
2,956/. 17s. 9d. having been thus re- 
duced by exchanges with that monarch. 

Matters disclosed by R. Barways, 
Preste, ult. Martii, 1594.—This con- 
tains an analysis of a book which had 
been shown to Barways by R. Versti- 
gan, and of which 4000 were already 
printed, entitled ‘‘ News from Spain 
and Holland.” Lord Burleigh was 
represented in it as the principal op- 
poser of the Jesuitical seminaries at 
St. Omer’s, &c. and his policy in so 
doing, and that of his government for 
the last twenty years, is attempted to 
be explained. A story of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton is introduced, in which 
he is made to say in his deathbed 
“* that the Lo. Treasurer had wroughte 
suche a clewe that it could not be un- 
done but by breakinge.” 

The Examination of Tho. Arundell, 
Esq™. before y® Earl of Essex, the Lo. 
Ad'. and me y® Secretary, taken the 
21 Ap. 1596.—This relates to Mr. 
Arundell (afterwards the first Lord 
Arundell of Wardour) being created a 
Count of the Roman Empire, without 
permission of her Ma**, and for which 
he suffered her displeasure. The paper 
is in Sir Robert Cecil’s hand. 

Estado de Engal*. This is indorsed 
by Sir Robert Cecil ‘‘ Writinge left 
with y* woman y* kepte Mr. Tho. 
Arundel’s house, y* day and houre in 
which time he was examined by yé 
E. of Essex, y® Lo. Admiral, and y* Se- 
cretary, 21 Ap'. 1596. It is a Spanish 
description of England, especially of 
the Counties on the sea coast, of which 
it enumerates the harbours, their dis- 
tances from London, and the names 
of the several towns on the road to 
the capital. 

There are many papers relating to 
the Earl of Essex’s conspiracy. They 
consist of the declarations and exami- 
nations of witnesses; names of the 
prisoners, their disposal, fines, &c. ; 
declaration of what happened at St. 
Paul’s Chain, on the conflict between 
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the conspirators and the Queen’s troops 
under Sir John Levison; the declara- 
tions of Sir Charles Danvers, Sir 
Christopher Blount, Sir Gelly Mer. 
rick, and Mr. Cuff, with their exami- 
nations and confessions in their hands 
or signed by them. 

The address of the Lord Keeper in 
y® Star Chamber to the Judges and 
Justices of y* Peace, June 14, 1600.— 
The latter are accused of idleness, and 
of repairing to towns and cities instead 
of living at their houses in the coun- 
try. To their remissness is attributed 
the number of idlers who repair to the 
metropolis, and there “ live by their 
wits and their swords,”’ and are “‘ dis- 
coursers of State and Princes.”? The 
same complaints were of constant oc- 
currence during the reign of James the 
First. The address then proceeds to 
narrate the particulars of the Earl of 
Essex’s appointment to be Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, his conduct there, recall, 
examination, submission, &c. all which 
was intended to make public the true 
cause of the Earl’s discontent, the un- 
fortunate result of which had just been 
seen. 

An Intelligence uppon designs of 
the Arch traytor Tyrone, in the land- 
inge of th’ armies at Lough ffoyle, 
which plotte of persecution hee onlie 
fearith, with a Projecte of 3 places in 
Ulster to be seized upon by my Lord 
th’ Earl Marshall for 3 stronge garri- 
sons there to be placed before th’ ar- 
ryval of the fleete into Lough foyle 
mentioned in the said projecte; and 
of the most singular and effectual uses 
of them all for a blowe by meanes of 
them to be given mediately upon their 
firste landinge, not onlie to the di- 
vertinge and distractinge but also a 
diminution of his maine forces, as the 
like he never had nor any thinge neare 
it since the warres began.—Without 
date, but must refer to the Deputyship 
of Essex, who was Earl Marshal, 

A Journal of the Earl of Essex’s 
proceeding in Ireland from the 9th to 
18th May 1599; and another from the 
9th of May to the 3d August 1599. 

The Examination of Andrew Rock, 
by the Earl of Ormonde and others, 
May 30, 1599.—Rock was a sea Cap- 
tain, and was questioned on having 
conveyed letters from Fitz Thomas to 
the King of Spain. There are several 
letters of his in the Collection; a lon 
one dated from the ‘‘ Gayle of Kil- 
kenny,” to Sir R, Cecil, particularly re- 
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lates to the accusation above mention- 
ed. Was this Captain Rock the real 
personage whose name has from time 
to time been used to distinguish the 
leaders of the Irish malcontents ? 

Subsequent to 1600 there is a paper 
called ‘‘ Considerations touching y* 
Queen’s service in Ireland.””—Among 
other things, this recommends a tem- 
porary toleration of Romanism—the 
sending over of clergymen, ‘‘ who are 
vehement and zealous persuaders, and 
not scholasticall, to be resident in the 
principall townes—the contynuing and 
replenishing of the college begonne at 
Dublyn—the placing of good men as 
byshops in the seas there—the taking 
care that versions of Bibles, catechisms, 
and other bookes of instruction be 
made into the Irish language, and the 
encouragement of an interchange of 
settlers between England and Ireland.” 
Was this really 230 years ago? or 
may we not adopt much of the advice 
now? 

Advertisement of the Overthrow of 
the Spaniards and the Surrender of 
Kinsall. Jan. 2, 1602.—An anecdote 
is here given of the Spanish general’s 
opinion of Ireland, in which he says, 
*‘that he remembered a passage of 
Scripture, where the devil took Christ 
to a pinnacle of the temple, to shew 
him the whole world; but that he be- 
lieved he kept that country out of 
sight, as being fit for none but him- 
self.” 

Copy of the Communication made 
by the Earl of Bedford and Mr. Ran- 
dolph, from Edinburgh, to the Council 
of England, March 27, 1566, touching 
the death of Rizzio.—By this it ap- 
pears that the fugitive nobles were 
forced to join in this transaction as 
the condition of the King’s (Darnley) 
befriending them—that Rizzio was not 
killed in the presence of the queen, 
but in going down stairs after leaving 
her chamber—and that no violence 
was offered to the queen, or intended. 
It also details a curious conversation 
between the Lord Ruthven, Mary, and 
Darnley, after Rizzio’s removal, in 
which the latter complains of the 
queen’s giving ‘‘ David more companie 
of her bodie”’ than him ; the conclu- 
sion of which is, that she ‘‘ was con- 
tent that he should lie with her that 
night.”” Some account is also given 
of David’s wealth, which was consi- 
derable. 


It is but fair to add another version 
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of this transaction, which may pos- 
sibly be partial, though entitled “* A 
trewe relation of the course Syr An- 
thony Standen hath held, from the 
year 1565, the tyme in whych he fyrst 
left the Court of England and entered 
into the service of those Princes of 
worthye memory, Henry and Mary, 
Kinge and Queene of Scotlande, father 
and mother of the present most gra- 
cious Soveraigne Lord the K.’s Ma- 
jestie, until the 22d of Jan. 1603-4, 
the day of his;comytment tothe Tower.” 
—This contains another account of 
the death of Rizzio, the loving beha- 
viour of Darnley and Mary at that 
time, and the attempt of the former to 
prevent it, and the escape of their Ma- 
jesties to Dunbar. It also narrates 
an interview Mary desired to have 
with the elder Standen shortly after 
the birth of James, when, among other 
things, she is represented to have said, 
‘* that the prince would be a liberale 
giver and an easye forgyver ; her reason 
was, for that as soone as he came into 
this world he cast hys handes open.” 
Ye Juge of ye Admyraltie his Decla- 
ration toching y® Jurisdiction of ye 
Admirall’s Corte.—The indorsation of 
this is apparently in the Earl of Lin- 
coln’s hand, and the paper itself is in 
that of Dr. D. Lewis ; and, considering 
that his present Majesty, third son of 
George III. was Lord High Admiral 
of England, the following observation 
is remarkable: ‘‘ that the Prince of 
the lands 3 sonne, if there were any 
suche, is alwaies lord admiral.” 
Relation of the Shipps, Galies, 
Galiases, and other shippinge; sea- 
men, infantery, horsemen, officers, and 
particular persons; artillery, armes, 
munytions, andother necessaries which 
is thought to be needful in case shalbe 
performed the Journey for Ingland, 
and the bastiments [provisions], with 
the prices that they may cost, the 
partes from whence both one and 
other is to be provided, and what all 
will amount unto, accompting the 
Army, and at what shalbe levied for 
the sayd enterprize to goe provided, 
payd, and bastised [victualled] for 8 
months, as all is hereafter.—lIn a let- 
ter which accompanies this paper, ad- 
dressed to Sir Robert Cecil, by Mr. 
Honneman an English merchant resi- 
dent at Bayonne, it is described as 
“* the first plott [i. e. plan] sett down 
to the King of Spayn by the Marquis 
of Santa Cruz for the invasion of Eng- 
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land, which was in all points followed, 
except [that] they after concluded 
[that] only the Great Shipps should 
serve the Warre and carriadge both.” 
The number of ships here proposed is 
150, of hulks 40, and of small vessels 
320, considerably exceeding the arma- 
ment actually sent out. The original 
in Spanish, as well as the English 
translation, is in the collection. 

Obligacions de la Couronne de Por- 
tugal, 1581.—This is a scheme pro- 
posed by some of the adherents to 
Don Antonio to invest under certain 
conditions, the choice of a successor 
to him in 15 Electors, viz. the Am- 
bassadors of England, France, and the 
States of the Low Countries, and 12 
Portuguese Nobles, descendants of 
those who took arms in defence of 
Antonio. 

Papers respecting the Great Car- 
rack captured by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
called the Madre de Dios, 1592.— 
These consist of Letters from the com- 
mission appointed to examine into the 
state of the cargo, with depositions, 
inventories, &c. It is stated that the 
amount surreptitiously taken from the 
prize was 28,537/.10s.andof diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls 4965. Some letters 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, on the distribu- 
tion of the booty, were first published 
in the fourth (or supplemental) volume 
of Strype’s Annals. The Earl of Cum- 
berland appears to have taken the 
largest share. 

Note of the Weeklie Payments to 
her Mates Forces in the Lowe Countries, 
for twoo monethes begynning the 21 
Mar. 1592-3 and ending 15 Maye 
1593.—The number of soldiers in 
English pay was 400 horse and 4300 
foot, and the amount of their pay in- 
cluding the general officers, during the 
period of this account, is 7499J. 12s. 4d. 
By another document it appears that 
the “‘ allowance for the entertaynments 
of the Lo. Generall and other head 
officers in the Lowe Countries, pr. 
diem, is, for the E. of Leicester 
101. 14s. the E. of Essex 41. 

Payments for victualling of the 
Fleete, from the 5th Nov. 1596 to28 Oct. 
1597—amounting to 49,4801. 15s. 9d. 

Sums of money issued out of the 
Receipt of sundrie Pryvie Seales since 
the death of Lord Burghley Lo. Threas. 
from Aug. 1598 to Sep. 1601.—In ad- 
dition to several warrants to pay 
«« [rish Dettes,”’ and ‘‘ the Great War- 
rant for Ireland,”’ one item of which 
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is 14,8751. the issue for that kingdom 
here mentioned amounts to 156,395). 

A consideration of divers things that 
do belong to the execution of that com- 
bination which the necessity of the 
present tyme doth require.—This re- 
lates to the preparation for the war in 
Ireland in 1593. The Clergy are here 
particularly pointed out, and “ that 
the poorer sort may be spared, this 
consideration will be had, that none 
be dealt withal of lesse liability than 
201. yearly to live on omnibus viis et 
modis.”” That in Cities and the Coun. 
try “‘none would be dealt withall, 
that is not worth 20/. a yeare land, 
leases or fees, or 1001. valew in goods.”’ 
—‘* Note, that of all sortes of dwel- 
lers in the Contrey, the Cornmen are 
of least liability.”” This has many al- 
terations in the hand of Sir R. Cecil. 

Expences of England in Tirone’s 
Rebellion, from 1593 to 1602, as also 
for the Lowe Countries, and the sub- 
sidies granted during that time.—The 
total was 2,458,4701. the part furnish- 
ed by subsidies having been only 
1,562,2241.; and it is concluded that, 
as the last sum would not have been 
sufficient without ‘‘ Treasure in depo- 
sit,” previously to the wars, so it is 
not unreasonable to demand subsidies in 
time of Peace. 

Privie Seales for Payments made 
furthe of the Receipte, this Mich». 
1588.—This curious volume includes 
issues on several dormant privy-seals, 
extending from 1571 to 1589. The 
Public Expenditure is classed under 
the heads of Admiralty, Victualling, 
Ordinance, Works, Her Matis Cham- 
ber, the Postes, Armory, Ambassadors, 
Pensions, Justices, Household, &c. 
Another volume for 1590, includes 
some charges of the preceding and 
subsequent years. 

Memoriall of Richard Cary to her 
Mate touching the unequal mode of 
levying Subsidies, and the loss sus- 
tained by Government from the num- 
ber of manors, farms, parsonages, 
copyholds, parcels of land, &c. vested 
in one person, Mar. 20, 1592.—The 
author’s argument is, that whilst such 
properties remained each in the hands 
of a different individual, they sepa- 
rately yielded as much as they now 
did collectively; from which he shows 
the great loss to the state, as well as 
the hurtful consequences from depo- 
pulation, &c. By the indorsation it 
appears that the Queen appointed the 
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Earl of Essex, the Lord Chancellor, 
and Sir Robert Cecil, ‘‘ to speak with 
the party.” 

Proportion of a Diett of ye Lo. Chan- 
cellor, Lord Treasurer, and Chancellor 
of the Duchy and Exchequer at Hert- 
ford.—The amount of the “ Flesh- 
daie” is 41. 3s. 4d. and of the Fish- 
daie 41. 6s. 7d. on which Lord Bur- 
leigh has set down some remarks that 
they are greater than the “ firste 
booke” or estimate, which accompanies 
this. The paper is addressed to the 
Steward and Cook, and contains a 
note showing that “‘ Bread, beare, ser- 
vants,” &c. are not included. 

Intelligence from Spain, dated the 
Escurial, Sep. 10, 1596.—This curious 
paper is addressed to the Earl of Es- 
sex. It gives a particular account of 
an intended Invasion of England, and 
how such dangers may be prevented, 
“if it please you to relente a lytle in 

, your hard proceedinge against Catho- 
lics.”” Several Englishmen in Spain 
are mentioned :—one North who had 
just come over with the most particu- 
lar relation of all the ports, &c. in 
England, and of Dr. Stapleton being 
in great favour for having declared his 
intentions to defend the ‘‘ Booke of 
the Succession.” It alludes to the 
Scottish King’s emissaries; and adds 
that Angus and Errol, ‘‘ whose goode 
intentions and mynds without pre- 
judgement of theyre Prince and Coun- 
try, I canne and wyll shew you testi- 
fyed with their own hands. It im- 
porteth to gain them; for you wyll 
have nede of al, as the world goeth.”” 
—A list of the King of Spain’s Eng- 
lish pensioners in 1574, is printed in 
Strype’s Annals of the Reformation, 
vol. i. p. 374; and in the supplemental 
volume, pp. 273-282, is another ac- 
count furnished by Anthony Copley a 
popish gentleman, in 1596, the same 
year as the above. In the same vo- 
lume also, p. 250, is an extract from a 
book printed in 1595, called “‘ The 
State of the English Fugitives under 
the King of Spain and his Ministers,” 
in which the cruelties of the Duke of 
Alva are described as having extended 
to the Englishmen serving in his army, 
of whom several are named. 

A compendyous and brief declara- 
tion of the Peregrination and Journey 
of me Anthony Jenkinson, from the 
righte famouse Cyte of London into 
the Lande of Persia under the Socye- 
tie of the Merchants Adventurers of 
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England, for discovery of Lands, 
Islands, &c. being enterprized the 14th 
May 1561.—The copy presented to 
the Queen. It has a few marginal 
notes by the indefatigable Lord Bur- 
leigh. Camden describes the author 
as ‘‘ the first Englishman who adven- 
tured through the Caspian Sea to the 
country of the Bactrians.”” An ex- 
tract from the narrative is printed in 
Purchas’s ‘‘ Pilgrims.” 

The Adventures of John Stanley, a 
poore Gentleman, 1592, wherein is 
given an ‘‘ Accompt what I am of, 
where I lived, howe I spent my tyme 
for this fourteen yeers passed, which 
is from the tyme I dyscontynued from 
Scole, with proofe of every thinge, 
howe I was taken prissonner, what I 
did for my enlargement, how I escaped 
from the Courtt of Spain, and which 
waye I came from them, what com- 
pany I have ben in, where and when 
I arrived in Ingland—and this (under 
leave) I dare be bould to say that 
suche a stratagem hath nott ben made 
uppon the Kinge of Spaine in my 
tyme, nor noe Inglishman of my call- 
ing, and never in Spaine butt prisson- 
ner knowne that state better than my- 
self ; howe many loves it better than 
I, I have learned, some of them whose 
names and dwellings are wrytten in 
this booke.—This is a very interesting 
narrative, occupying sixty-four pages 
in folio, written principally in the au- 
thor’s hand. It bears not a few proofs, 
in the hand-writing of Sir R. Cecil, of 
his careful perusal, and the use made 
of it by the Privy Council to whom it 
was communicated. 

“The unexpected Accidentes of my 
casuall Distiny discovered by Afflicyons 
happenyinge in the lyffe of me John 
Danyell, Esquier.—The story of John 
Daniel, his tricks to extort money from 
the Countess of Essex on counterfeit 
letters of the unfortunate Earl, is nar- 
ratedin Camden’s Elizabeth 1601. This 
is written in his own hand whilst in 
prison, and was intended for publica- 
tion. Besides the main object of this 
narrative, togive his ownaccount of the 
transaction alluded to above, theauthor 
in his preface promises ‘‘ dyvers col- 
lectyons dyscoveringe certayne abuses 
both in Courts of Equytie and Eccle- 
siasticall Causes.””-—This MS. occupies 
fifty very closely written pages. There 
are many letters of his among the Cecil 
Papers, which show him to have been 
a voluntary spy of the Court. 
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A quantity of papers touching the 
Grahames or Gremes, from 1603 to 
1607, by which it appears that that 
unfortunate tribe were transported to 
Holland, Ireland, &c. in bands of fifty 
and sixty, until they were almost 
rooted out of theirown country. Be- 
fore the union of the Crowns, this had 
been one of the most bold and formidable 
of the Border Clans. 

A brief abstracte of the Accompte of 
the Corynthes for 2 yeares ending at 
Michaelmas 1606.—The net produce 
of the farm on the duties on Currants 
was, during this period, 28451. 

Compendium Recordorum Regio- 
rum, in archivis Divi Regis Jacobi, 
&c. reposit. in ordinum digest. per 
Arthurum Agarde, 1610.—A folio vo- 
lume, with a dedication to the first 
Earl of Salisbury. It appears from 
the preface that Agarde commenced 
this important undertaking under the 
directions of Lord Burleigh, in 1570, 
and that it had occupied him from 
that time to 1610, about 40 years. 
He describes his mode of proceeding, 
his obligations to Sir R. Cotton, and 
immediately preceding the body of the 
work are ‘‘ Observations to preserve 
the Records, the Inconvenience of 
taking them out of the Treasury,” &c. 
In 1634, Thomas Powell, having 
then possession of Agarde’s papers 
from which this Compendium was 
composed, published them under the 
title of a “‘ Repertorie of Recordes,”’ 
&c. and that work, although probably 
not so complete as the author’s per- 
fected copy, was the acknowledged 
basis of Rymer’s Foedera. In the Re- 
port of the Committee of Public Re- 
cords, 1800-1819, vol. i. p. 117, it 
appears that Dr. Clarke was ignorant 
of Agarde having furnished the accu- 
rate copy of his labours to Government, 
which is here described. 

In a List of Deeds, Bonds, Treaties, 
&c. transferred by Sir R. Cecil to the 
keepers of the Queen’s Exchequer, 
July 27th, 1602, there is mentioned 
“a Bull of Pope Clement VII. for 
King Henrie’s marriadge upon the Di- 
vorce of Queen Katherine.”” Did Henry 
ever receive this Bull? and, had he 
done so, would his dissent from the 
Church of Rome have been manifested? 
or would the Roman Catholic asper- 
sions on the birth of Elizabeth have 
been well founded ? 

We cannot conclude our present ex- 
tracts without repeating our warm ap- 
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probation of the plan and arrange- 
ment of Mr. Stewart’s Catalogues. 
They combine a chronological arrange- 
ment with an intelligent regard to the 
classification of subjects; and afford, 
as we before stated, and as we have 
shown by our quotations, a very use- 
ful insight into the contents of the 
documents described. We hope the 
present example of the Marquis of Sa- 
lisbury will be followed by such other 
descendants of English statesmen as 
have inherited, together with the titles 
and estates earned by their ancestors, 
the responsible trust of preserving im- 
portant portions of the historical re- 
cords of their country. 

Indeed, we are happy to understand 
that the Marquis of Downshire, to 
whom has devolved the custody of 
the papers left by the Trumbulls, Se- 
cretaries of State, and statesmen 
through great part of the seventeenth 
century, has already placed the task 
of arranging that collection in the 
hands of Mr. John Martin. 

There must be still many valuable 
stores of public papers in the muni- 
ment rooms of the nobility. We would 
anxiously press upon individuals so 
circumstanced, the honour they would 
reflect on themselves and families, and 
the benefits they would confer on his- 
tory and literature, we may add the 
duty they owe their country, to follow 
the example of the noblemen we have 
named. Let them employ some gentle- 
man who will as honourably respect 
the privacy of family matters, and as 
judiciously arrange and catalogue those 
to which the historian has a claim, 
as Mr. Stewart has done with the 
MSS. at Hatfield House. We should 
then suggest the propriety of a copy 
of the catalogue being deposited in the 
British Museum, in order that the 
possessors of the MSS. should not be 
troubled with unnecessary applications, 
and that authors should be spared the 
trouble of fruitless inquiries and loss 
of time, whilst, by the same arrange- 
ment, their attention will be drawn to 
such documents as may add a value to 
their works. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 9. 


THE difference of temperature which 
is experienced by the inhabitants of a 
mountainous country, and those who 
reside in a less elevated region, has 
for a long time attracted the attention 
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of scientific men, yet the advantage 
which may be derived from a tempe- 
rate climate thus attainable in tropics 
where it is at present dangerous for 
an European to remain, do not seem 
to have been taken sufficiently into 
consideration. In the route over the 
Alps to Italy, while the plain on top 
of Mount Cenis is one waste of snow, 
the traveller in descending on the 
Piedmontese side will shortly find him- 
self in regions glowing with the rays 
of a summer sun. We are told by 
Addison, that even in a journey from 
Loretto to Rome, in six days travelling, 
he saw the several seasons of the year 
in their perfection. 

In Spain, a climate which produces 
rice, the olive, and the sugar-cane, 
and in which all West India produc- 
tions might be grown, the Sierra Ne- 
vada in Granada are above the level of 
perpetual snow almost three thousand 
feet. 

Dr. E. Brown, the son of the cele- 
brated Sir Thomas Brown, M.D. of 
Norwich, in his valuable travels in 
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the east of Europe, published more 
than a century and a half ago, paid 
particular attention to this subject. 
«‘ While in Austria,” says he, “‘ The 
grass was burnt up, the Alps were 
green and pleasant. I have been ready 
to freeze on the top of a hill, and in 
an hour’s time have suffered as much 
inconvenience from the heat of the 
valley. One mile may make as much 
difference as ten leagues. . In the hot 
countries of Arabia travellers complain 
of the cold in passing the hills. While 
it rains in the vallies, it snows on 
high mountains.”” The same traveller, 
after relating that in the summer of 
1669 the Grand Seignior passed two 
months on Mount Olympus in Thes- 
saly, in order to avoid the heat, says 
that many of his retinue died in con- 
sequence of the cold. 

Although in the West Indies the 
seats of the richer inhabitants are ge- 
nerally on the hills, it was not disco- 
vered till within the few last years 
that the climate of England might be 
found in Hindoostan, E,W. 


—_@— 


Mr. Ursan, 


St. Servan, France, Aug. 30. 


THE following notes are only part of a larger design, which imperative avo- 
cations prevented from being completed. The writer submits them, as they 
are, to your approval ; and to such of your readers as detect any errors, he 
will be thankful, for accuracy’s sake, to correct them. 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti,—si non, his utere mecum. 
“‘ The proverb,” as Hamlet says, ‘‘ is somewhat musty.” 


Yours, &c. CypwELI, 





TOPOGRAPHY OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITANNY, 


Ancient Division, Gallia Lugdunensis tertia—Chief Towns, Condivicum 
(Nantes), Condate (Rennes), Briocum (St. Brieux), Diarorigium (Vannes), 
Corisopitum (Quimper), Vindilis Insula (Belle-Isle).—People, Nannetes, 
Rhedones, Venetes, Osismii, Curiosolites, Diablintes, Corisipiti. 

Medieval appellation, Armorica (i.e. maritime). Welsh appellation Llyddaw, 


Lat. Letavia. 


Ducal division.—Capital, Rennes.— Dioceses, Rennes, Nantes, Vannes, Quime 
per, St. Pol de Leon, St. Brieux and Treguier, Dol.—University, Nantes.— 
Revolutionary division of Departments. Cétes-du-Nord (six deputies), Finis- 
tére (do.), Ille-et-Vilaine (do.), Loire-Inférieure (do.), Morbihan (do).— 
Royal Court of Justice, Rennes.—Military Divisions, 12th and 13th.—Gen- 
darmerie, fifth legion.—Academy, Rennes.—Extent, 80 French leagues in 
length, and 40 in breadth.— Population in 1822, 2,418,765.—Number of Elec~ 
tors paying 300 francs taxes in 1820, 4,853. 


Sea-ports. Brest, Morlaix, St. Malo, St. 


L’Orient, Vannes, Paimbceuf. 


Commerce. Pilchards, oysters, tobacco in the environs of St. Malo. 
Salt (Sel de Bretagne). 
Sails, cordage, butter (beurre de la Prevalais), linens and 


foundland fishery. 
Manufactures. 
cottons, 


Cannon, Ships. 


Servan, Nantes on the Loire, 


New- 
Horses. 
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Geology. Granite, schiste, rock-crystal, slate, whiting, silver, iron, lead.— 
Principal Mines, Poullaouen, Huelgoat. There are a great number of forests. 

Dioceses, Rennes, Nantes, Quimper, Vannes, St. Brieux, all suffragans to 
the archbishopric of Tours. 

Protestant Consistorial Church, Nantes, with Bible, Missionary, and Religious 
Tract Societies.—English Episcopal Chapel, St. Servan. 

Natural Curiosities. Marshes of Chateauneuf and Dol.—S. Columban’s lake 
at Sciey.—Volcanic hill of Poligné, famous for its whiting.—Cascade of St. 
Derbot.—Tide-wells at Penmark and Plougastel. 

Navigable Rivers. Loire, Ille, Rance, Vilaine, Couesnon. 

Antiquities. Stone-baths at Montfort.—Rocking-stone at Huelgoat.—Monu- 
mental stones at Loc-Mariaker, Tregon, St. Samson, Treguier, Camaret, 
Fougéres, Rochefort, Quimperlé, Cuguen, Carnac, Rouvray, Champ Dolent, 
Mont Dol. 

Fanum Martis, and Monument of Silicia at Corseul.—Roman camp at Pordic 
near St. Brieux.—Ruins and tessellated work at Erqui.—Mont-Bellen at 
Carnac, supposed tomb of Bellenus, an arch-druid.—Roman statue of Venus 
at Quiniphilly.—Temple at Llanlef near Pontrieux.—Tumyli in the isle of 
Rhuis, at Limmerzel, and Languenan. 

Cathedral of Dol.—Church of La Noie near Montfort.—Steeple of Kreisker 
at St. Pol de Leon.—Church of St. Armel at Ploermel; and of Louvigné- 
du-desert (formerly belonging to the Templars).—Castle of La Hunaudaye. 
—Ruins of castles at Plessix, Balisson near Plancouét, and Le Guildo.— 
Mansion of Bois-la- Motte, at Trigavou. 

*,* Many ancient monuments and buildings were destroyed in the Revolu- 
tion.—Monuments of recent erection,—Obelisk to commemorate the Combat 
des Trente, between Josselin and Ploermel.—Pillar at Quiberon in memory of 
the emigrants executed there.—Cenotaph of Latour-d’Auvergne at Carhaix. 





MIiscELLANEOUS PARTICULARS. 

ReEnNEs was formerly the capital of the duchy, and is now the principal place 
of the department of Ille and Vilaine. The palais erected for the parliament, 
was begun in 1618, by the architect Corbineau, and finished in 1654. The 
cielings were painted by the Coypels, and Jouvenet.—Rennes was the resi- 
dence of the family of Des Cartes, whose father was counsellor to the parlia- 
ment. 

Rennes and Nantes are enumerated among the bonnes villes, whose mayors 
assist at the coronation of the Kings of France. 

Salvius, bishop of Nanres, attended the army of Charles Martel, at his 
memorable defeat of the Saracens, at Poitiers, in 731. Another bishop was 
Gilles de Beauveau, celebrated for his share in the Unigenitus controversy, 
and whose body the clergy refused to bury. It was a custom in the 
cathedral, to let fly a white pigeon on Whitsunday, as an emblem of 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles, and to throw about 
pieces of lighted tow, in imitation of the fiery tongues. This usage, which 
existed also at Lamballe, and elsewhere, was abolished at Nantes in 1581. 

The first almanac in Britanny is supposed to have been the one printed at 
Nantes in 1463. 

A house for Irish priests was established at Nantes in 1694, owing to the 
emigration of Catholics from Ireland, at the accession of William III. 

Nantes was the residence of Léonard, the celebrated pastoral poet, and of M. 
De Joux, an eminent Genevese divine, late minister of the Protestant Church 
there, who became a Catholic before his death. 

At Maituerate is a celebrated abbey of the order of La Trappe, with many 
English and Irish inmates. 

The privilege of fishing in the lake of Grandlieu, near Machecoul, was 
formerly held by this remarkable tenure. The grantees were obliged, 
every year, to dance a new dance, and to sing a new song to a new tune, be- 
fore the lord. 

The vassals of the lord of Videlou were bound to pare his nails on Christ- 
mas and Whitsun eves. They were allowed to commute this service for a 
present of two new-born kittens, brought in a pan, at Christmas, and for 
a basket of fresh grapes and a pair of scissars at Whitsuntide. 
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Feudal usages were more common in Brittany than in any part of Europe. The 
gentry claimed the right of plundering travellers whom they found passing 
through their plantations. The rights of primogeniture were more strict, 
and the dependance of younger brothers more entire, in this province, than 
in any other. 

The isle of Szmn, near the bay of Douarnenez, is the ancient Sena, the 
abode of Druidesses, who were consulted by inquirers from all parts of 
Gaul. It is also the reputed birth-place of the enchanter Merlin. 

The affinity of the Bas-Breton dialect to the Welsh is still a subject of 
antiquarian research. How far the British emigrants changed the condi- 
tion of the country is doubtful, but it is most probable that they selected it 
as a retreat, because their language was already spoken there. 

The first missionary who preached the Gospel to the Armorican Bretons 
in their own tongue, was St. Corentin, a British exile of the 5th century. 
Many of the romances of the Middle Ages are claimed by continental as 
well as insular Britain. The scene of the Court Mantel is laid at the cas- 
tle of Joyeuse Garde, on the road from Brest to Landerneau. In real history 

the castle is called Goy-la-Forest. 

St. Gildas de Rhuis, in the diocese of Vannes, was the abbey of the unfor 
tunate Abelard. He describes the monks as indolent and depraved, and 
complains of ‘iis ignorance of the popular language. 

The rochet, in ecclesiastical costume, derives its name from a Celtic word, 
which in Bas-Breton signifies chemise. 

The first crusade, which produced a closer intercourse of nations, is re- 
garded as the era of the deterioration of the Bas-Breton, which ceased from 
that period to be the language of the gentry. 

The forest of Brecilian, where Merlin is supposed to be buried, and where 

. the scenes of many remances are laid, is the present forest of Paimpont. 

De Rancé, the reformer of the order of La Trappe, conscientiously refused 
the bishopric of St. Pol de Leon, because he was ignorant of the language 
of the diocese. 

The Tartuffe of Moliere is founded on the adventures of a young Breton, 
who came to Paris as a tradesman, and became a hypocritical devotee. 
Tartuffe is a name peculiar to Lower Brittany. 

Father Martin the Jesuit, and the abbé Tourmel, are mentioned as elo- 
quent preachers among the Bas-Bretons in the 17th century. The latter 
was called le Ciceron de la Basse- Bretagne. 

The chapel of Nétre-Dame at Brest is called Recouvrance, from the vows 
addressed to the Virgin by seamen for the recovery of their property. 
The installation of the Mayor of Brest was accompanied at its first oc- 
currence in 1749 by a curious ceremony. The Mayor took the oath of 
allegiance before the governor of the castle, who swore, on his part, to 
respect the liberties of the town, and in testimony of his sincerity opened 
a bird’s cage, and set it free. Brest was visited by the Emperor Joseph II. 
in 1777. 

The Princess Mary of Scotland landed at Mortarx in 1548, on her way to the 
French Court, previous to her marriage with Francis Il. As her guards 
passed over the bridge, some confusion took place, and a cry of treason was 
raised. The Seigneur de Rohan, who stood by the door of her carriage, 
exclaimed, Jamais Breton ne fait trahison, and the tumult ceased. 


—o— 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 16.  pearance.* Four pinnacles have been 


THE following notices of recent 
alterations and improvements in the 
Metropolis may perhaps be acceptable 
to your readers. g.L.C. 





St. ANprEw Unpersnarr Cuurcu, 
LEADENHALL-STREET. 


The tower has been cased with 
compo, and rendered uniform in ap- 
Gent. Mac. September, 1831. 


added to the angles, and a new lan- 
tern of an octagon form built; in a 
carpenter’s Gothic taste it is true, 
but more in unison with the structure 
than the former one. The portico over 
the principal door has been removed, 
and some pannelling in compo with 





* The tower had previously been covered 
with this material, the bane of sll antiquity. 
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shields of arms substituted, but the 
handsome bases of the columns attach- 
ed to the jambs of the doorway, which 
were wantonly destroyed some few 
years ago, have not been restored. 
The windows on the clerestory had 
lost their mullions at some distant 
period, which have been now restored 
in stone, uniform in design with the 
aisles. In the interior, some few al- 
terations for the better have been 
effected; the altar-screen of wain- 
scot, of Corinthian architecture, has 
been entirely removed, and a new 
one with arched compartments in 
the Pointed style, occupies its. place. 
The new screen is surmounted with 
a frieze of foliage interspersed with 
the monogram I. H.S. The hand- 
some east window is now fully ex- 
posed; its lower mullions had been 
concealed by the former screen; they 
were disclosed some years since, when 
a part of the screen was removed, and 
the portion of window formerly con- 
cealed was glazed with painted glass ; 
at the same time a painting on glass 
of St. Andrew; in the head of the 
arch, was removed, and the tracery it 
had displaced was restored. On the 
south side of the chancel an altar 
tomb and canopy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which was partly hid by wains- 
cotting, has been brought to light. 

Stow’s monument, which had been 
tastelessly painted in colours, has been 
cleaned, and the material, which all 
the Surveys of London have set down 
as composition, appears to be a beau- 
tiful antique marble richly veined with 
light red; the face of the Antiquary 
has gained by the alteration an ap- 
pearance of deep thought and intellect 
in the features, which the brush of 
the house painter had completely ob- 
scured. 


Sr. AucustTine’s Cuurcu. 


In the recent repair, the steeple has 
been lowered, and the taper and grace- 
ful pyramidal proportions reduced to 
the standard of the new Churches. 
Architects should be careful how they 
meddle with the works of Wren; 
their utmost efforts cannot improve 
them, but any carpenter can injure 
their matchless proportions. 


St. ANTHOLINE’s CyHURCH. 


In Watling-street, in an obscure 
part of the City, is this elegant and 
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graceful steeple, which for chasteness 
of form and delicacy of proportion, 
may vie with the works of the Point- 
ed style. It was one of the finest 
specimens of Wren’s steeples, and 
having in 1829 fallen out of the per- 
pendicular, fourteen feet were taken 
down, and very accurately restored, 
The weathercock was set up on the 
12th of August in that year. The 
Church was repaired at the same 
time ; the whole expense being 24001. 
The restoration was creditable to the 
united parishes. The works of Wren 
all display talent of the highest order, 
and ought to be preserved inviolate. 


St. Borotpn ALDERSGATE,. 


A portion of the east end has been 
laid into the street, by setting back 
the front wall, one eorner of which 
would have protruded on the same 
line of street; a more architectural de- 
sign than the former has been substi- 
tuted in compo. 


Austin Friars Cuurcn. 


The nave of the Priory Church, 
which now serves for a Dutch con- 
gregation, is a specimen of the ar- 
chitecture of Edward III.’s reign. It 
was substantially built with stone, 
and, though black, was comely. In 
the worst possible taste which could 
be thought of, with reference to an 
ancient building, it has been covered 
with compo, by which means a spruce 
even surface has been given to the old 
walls, destroying every appearance of 
antiquity, and giving to a fine rem- 
nant of the monastic glories of Lon- 
don the appearance of a modern gim- 
crack. To complete the absurdity, 
the plasterer has set up over the prin- 
cipal window the date in Roman nu- 
merals, A.D. M.CCLIII. thereby mis- 
leading the public, who may thence 
conclude not only that the present 
structure was built at that date, but 
that the covering which conceals its 
ancient walls was also the work of 
the same period. If the walls had 
been scraped and cleaned, their ap- 
pearance would have been mended. 
In addition, the plasterer has altered, 
to suit his own fancy, the splays of 
the buttresses on the north side of the 
Church, reducing them from five to 
four on the second story, and from 
four to two on the first ; on the south 
side, the buttresses remain unaltered. 
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THE CORONATION.* 


THE arrangements of the late Co- 
ronation were a compromise between 
economy and parade. Many things 
were omitted to satisfy the popular de- 
mand for the one, and others added 
to gratify the popular taste for the 
other. With a wish to coincide in all 
measures of just and honourable eco- 
nomy, we cannot, as Englishmen and 
admirers of the ‘‘ good old times,”’ re- 
sist some feelings of regret that we 
should have witnessed a Coronation 
when the noble Hall of Rufus has been 
left in its ordinary desolation, and our 
national hospitality proved to be so 
decayed that a King of England can- 
not be permitted to feast his nobles in 
his ancestral banqueting-house, not 
even for once in his reign. The cere- 
monies being confined to the Abbey on 
the present occasion, the walking pro- 
cession of the several estates was 
omitted from want of space ; and the 
gallant vision of rank, and beauty, 
and valour, passing in long array, was 


lost to the spectators. Within the 
church, the immediate attendants on 
their Majesties and the Regalia were 
alone sufficient to occupy the extent of 
the nave. To those without the 
church, and in the line between the 
Hall and the Abbey, it was a poor 
exchange to see merely a train of gay 
equipages and beautiful horses; al- 
though, as a spectacle, the cavalcade 
was certainly magnificent, and, in its 
extended passage, afforded gratifica- 
tion to thousands. This “‘ riding’’ to 
the Coronation is the more remarkable, 
as being a partial revival of one of the 
ancient ceremonies, on an occasion 
when other portions were for the first 
time omitted. Atthe coronation of the 
Kings and Queens of England, for 
more than four centuries (and as highas 
the accounts extend), we find the cere- 
mony preceded by a cavalcade through 
the City of London.t After having 
been omitted by King James the First, 
on account of the plague, this proces- 











* The accompanying engravings are three out of four which were published in the Ob- 
server newspaper only two days after the ceremony took place; aud, considering the haste 
in which they must have been produced, are wonderfully correct. Allowance must be made 
for the omission of several minor figures, which, if inserted, might perhaps have confused 
the principal personages; particularly the soldiers who lined the platform in the nave; the 
Gentlemen Pensioners within the choir; and the Dean and Prebendaries, and several of the 
attendant officers, near the altar. These engravings are striking proofs of the liberality and 
public spirit of the proprietor of the Observer ; our opinion of which, it may be imagined, 
is not a little increased by his kindness in affording us the present gratuitous use of them. 
We were indebted to him for a similar favour at the period of the last Coronation ; and beg 
to refer to our vol. xct. part ii. P. 105, for a view of the Abbey from the Altar, at the mo~ 
ment the crown was placed on the King’s head, as the only important varieties on the pre- 
sent occasion consist in the presence of a Queen, and the musicians being placed near the 
ordinary organ of the Abbey at the entrance of the choir. The hangings around the area 
were very. similar on both occasions. 


+ The historical collection of these ancient Processions, which has been recently pub- 
lished, under the title of «* London Pageants,” was reviewed in our last number, p. 145, 
and some extracts were given in our number for July, p. 19. One of the most pleasing 
narratives it contains is that of the procession made by the high-spirited and popular Eli- 
zabeth, in whose hearty English feelings no subsequent Monarch has so fully agreed as 
our present gracious Sovereign. Elizabeth, it is remarked, was so desirous to meet half- 
way the efforts made to do her honour, that she was ready to take part herself in the alle- 
gorical pageantry which was exhibited, and mixed in the dialogue of the fictitious charac- 
ters who addressed her. The speech she made to the Lord Mayor and citizens must have 
rung in their ears and penetrated their hearts. Taking with both hands the purse they 
had presented, she said, ‘* I thank my Lord Mayor, his brethren, and you all. And whereas 
your request is that I should continue your good Lady aud Queen, be ye assured that I will 
be as good unto you as ever Queen was to her people. No will in me can lack; neither, 
do I trust, shall there lack any power. And persuade yourselves that, for the safety and 
quietness of you all, I will not spare, if need be, to spend my blocd. God thank you all!” 
** Which answer,” reniarks the chronicler, ‘‘ of so noble-hearted a Princess, if it moved 
an extraordinary shout and rejoicing, it is not to be marvelledat; since both the heartiness 
thereof was wonderful, and the words so jointly knit.” 
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sion was added some months after as 
a “residue of the solemnities of the 
Coronation.” By Charles the First 
it was first entirely omitted, on the 
same plea, but partly to save the ex- 
pense (a war with France then press- 
ing upon the resources of the Exche- 
quer) ; at the coronation of Charles 
the Second it was revived with enthu- 
siasm, but for the last time. The 
late procession from St. James’s Pa- 
lace, formed on a scale of tri- 
fling expense, was a happy method 
of gratifying the loyal feelings of a 
large portion of the community; and 
it may be taken as a desirable prece- 
dent for future occasions, although we 
trust not to the omission of the walk- 
ing procession of Peers and Knights 
and Ladies fair, or of a suitable enter- 
tainment in the Royal Hall of our 
English Kings. 1t was well remarked 
in the Atlas newspaper, that “the 
sight of Westminster-hall, denuded of 
the grandeur which in all times has 
clothed it on such occasions, was me- 
lancholy and reproachful. The peers 
and rich commoners ought to have 
subscribed more largely to the encou- 
ragement of trade, the support of their 
sovereign’s dignity, and the becoming 
splendour of the great national festi- 
vity.”” Even the editor of the Times, 
who would abridge a great part of the 
Coronation ritual as ‘‘ compounded of 
the worst dregs of popery and feudal- 
ism,” is in favour of a procession, in 
which he says there is ‘‘ no harm, but 
much to put the people in good hu- 
mour, were it for nothing but a train 
of graceful and lovely women sweep- 
ing past in the robes and ornaments 
which denote their station.” 

In recording the ceremonies of the 
Coronation, we shall describe, first 
the preparations and temporary erec- 
tions, and then the proceedings of the 
day. 


Preparations for 


In consequence of the Abbey door being 
the place where their Majesties were first to 
alight from their carriages, it was found de- 
sirable to erect some retiring rooms on that 
spot. The design was supplied by Sidney 
Smirke, esq. F.S.A. architect to the Board 
of Works, and consisted of a tall pointed 
arch, between two gables each rising over a 
window composed of two wide lancet lights. 
Round the corner, on the north, was ano- 
ther gable and window, surmounted by the 
arms attributed to King Edward the Con- 
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fessor (and now appropriated to the City of 
Westminster), with his Crown, as it was en- 
graved in our last Magazine. On the front 
were also three coats of the present Royal 
arms, with open crowns of gold. 

These were tastefully designed by Mr, 
Willement, the author of ** Regal Heraldry,” 
and the whole was excellently painted in imi- 
tation of stone by Mr. Paris, the painter of 
the Coliseum. The archway opened imme- 
diately into a gallery or passage seventy feet 
long by nineteen wide, which was papered in 
imitation of stone, a high wainscoting of 
oak, and a cieling in oak panels. High on 
the walls were painted the shields of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Lunenberg, Saxony, the Crown of 
Charlemagne, and the conjoined Rose, 
Thistle, and Shamrock. On the spandrels of 
the inner arch were beautifully painted two 
medallions, of angels with labels, inscribed 
One, galvum fac iegem, and Oecus et 
Cutamen. The apartment for the King 
was on the right, and that for the Queen on 
the left, each approached through a small 
antichamber. They were papered with a 
rich crimson paper, the ceilings were of 
azure blue, with gilt cornices, the carpets of 
crimson, and each room was suitably fur- 
nished with chairs, sofas, tables, and 
glasses. 

Along the nave was extended a platform, 
twenty feet in width, covered with matting, 
and the centre with blue cloth. The side 
ailes were wholly filled with two galleries, 
supported on flat pointed arches, the froats 
of which were exceedingly well coloured to 
harmonize with the general tint of the 
building. Seats were also erected in the 
vaultings, or nunneries, above the side ailes, 
and, as they projected in front of the arches 
(which had not been the case on any former 
occasion), they appeared suspended in mid- 
air. All these were let to the public, having 
been erected by individual speculators, on 
contract with the Dean and Chapter. 

As it was determined to make use of the 
organ of the Abbey in its usual situation, 
(not, as on the last occasion, to place the 
music gallery over the altar,) it was consi- 
dered desirable to raise the organ screen, in 
order that the performance of the vocal and 
instrumental musicians might not be lost in 
the vast open space. On the beautiful new 
stone screen which has been recently 
erected by Mr. Blore, the Abbey architect, 
was raised a wooden erection of about the 
same height, so as to inclose the music within 
the choir: and the front next the nave was 
painted to harmonise with the stone-work, 
being ornamented with niches containing 
statues of Edward the Confessor and Henry, 
the Third, and a row of shields in colours. 

From the choir all the stalls and reading- 
desks were removed, and the platform was, 
continued down the centre, while five rows 
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ef seats were raised on each side for the re- 
eeption of the Judges, the Knights of the 
Bath, the Aldermen of London, and some 
of those who took part in the procession. 
Above these were two other galleries, one 
even with the organ-loft, and the other 
above, to which admission was given by 
tickets from the Earl Marshal. At the north- 
east corner was the box of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 

An ascent of seven steps led from the 
Choir to the Theatre, which is the name 
given to the space in the centre of the 
church, at the intersection of the choir and 
transepts. In the middle of this space were 
placed the thrones, the King’s elevated on 
five steps and the Queen’s on three, covered 
with cloth of gold. In the transepts, the 
first ten benches on the north were appor- 
tioned to Peeresses, and the first ten on the 
south to Peers; those behind were allotted 
to the holders of Peers and Peeresses’ tickets ; 
on each side were galleries, and under the 
great windows galleries were raised aloft, 
which were approached from the vaultings, 
much more accommodation being thus pro- 
vided than on any previous occasion. The 
number of privileged seats was calculated at 
5300. The Peers whv attended were each 
allowed three tickets, and others were distri- 
buted to the Privy Councillors, Knights of 
the Bath, &c. in various proportions. 

The Area (the space between the Theatre 
and the Altar, in which the coronation took 
place,) was furnished very much as on the 
Jast occasion. It was wholly hung with pur- 
ple and gold silk, the pulpit and a bench for 
the Bishops being placed on the north side, 
and on the south a recessed box, hung with 
crimson, and crowned with a gilt cornice, 
for the Princesses, (with whom were the 
two young Princes of Cumberland and Cam- 
bridge, and the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge), and towards the altar a table for 
the regalia. In the centre stood the coro- 
pation chairs; near the south-west pillar, 
opposite the pulpit, were a chair and fald- 
stool for the Queen’s use in the early part 
of the ceremonies; and at the altar a chair 
and faldstool for the Archbishop. Above the 
altar (where the organ was placed at the co- 
ronation of George the Fourth) was the 
gallery for the House of Commons, of which 
four hundred and ten members were present, 
the Speaker, with his emblems of office, be- 
ing seated in a state chair in the centre. 
The House met at half after-eight, and re- 
paired to the Abbey at nine, in the order in 
which the counties were drawn by lot from 
the glasses. Three-fourths of the members 
were dressed in military uniforms, and there 
were at least four in the Highland costume. 
Above the Princesses, on the south, was the 
King’s own gallery ; and opposite to it, on 
the north, was the gallery for the Foreign 
Ministers. 
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The Coronation of King William IV. 
took place on the 8th of September, which 
was the seventieth anniversary of his father’s 
wedding-day. 

The Abbey, from the earliest dawn, pre- 
sented the bustle incident to the approach- 
ing ceremony. Labourers, dressed in scarlet 
jackets and white trowsers, were employed 
to complete the necessary arrangements. 
The Pages of the Earl Marshal, about forty 
in number, were in attendance to conduct 
the privileged visitors to their seats. They 
were gentlemen who volunteered their ser- 
vices ; and were attired in a fancy costume, 
provided at their own expence, consisting of 
dark blue frock-coats, white breeches and 
stockings, a crimson silk sash, and a small 
squash hat, adorned with black ostrich fea- 
thers. The form of the hat was by no means 
becoming, and would have been far better 
supplied by a flat velvet cap, of the period of 
Henry VIII. Each was provided with a gold 
staff, bearing the arms of the Earl Marshal. 
The Heralds were also in attendance, to 
marshal the procession and precede it. Com- 
panies of the Grenadier and Coldstream 
Guards lined the platform on each side the 
nave. ‘The company began to arrive at five 
o’clock; among the earliest was Lord Chief 
Justice Tenterden. 

Soon after five o'clock a royal salute was 
fired by a detachment of artillery stationed 
in the Green Park; and about six the whole 
of the household troops arrived in St. 
James’s Park, and were thence distributed 
along the line of procession; some of the 
bands remaining to amuse the crowds in the 
Park. Along the whole line of route scaf- 
folds and galleries were occasionally erected 
over the areas and open spaces ; in Parlia- 
ment-street they were placed before nearly 
every house. The churchyard of St. Mar- 
garet’s and the open spaces opposite were 
entirely covered; but no speculator was 
found sufficiently bold to build upon the 
garden in Parliament Square, on which so 
much money was lost on the former Corona- 
tion; except that some very lofty and com- 
manding seats were erected on the scaffold- 
ing raised to place the intended statue of 
Mr. Canning. 

Besides the line of the Royal procession, 
there were three distinct routes for the diffe- 
rent doors of the Abbey. That for the Peers 
and others going to the west door, began at 
Grosvenor-place and approached by Tothill- 
street; that for Poet’s Corner began at 
Knightsbridge, and approached by Millbank ; 
that for the north door began at the Hay- 
market, and approached by King-street. The 
members of the House of Commons were 
permitted to take their ordinary route by 
Parliament-street, but were set down at the 
door of Westminster Hall. A covered plat- 
form was erected for their accommodation 
across the street to Poets’ Corner. The car- 
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riages were all moved off to distinet places of 
rendezvous ; and the strong barriers which 
were erected at every avenue of approach, by 
preventing a confluence of carriages near the 
line of the royal procession, enabled a vast 
number of spectators on foot to witness it 
with little difficulty. The state carriages of 
the Lord Chancellor and of the Lord Mayor 
of London, with their attendants, each 
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formed a minor procession; and the equi- 
pages of Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian Am- 
bassador, formed in themselves a splendid 
show. 

The carriages, horsemen, and attendants 
destined to form the street procession, met 
at Constitution Hill, and at half-after ten 
e’clock the cavalcade moved forward in the 
following order : 





A Squadron of Life Guards. 

The two carriages of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, each 
drawn by six horses, with their proper escort of Life Guards. In the first were Lord 
Viscount Deerhurst, Lord Edward Thynne, Major-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., 
and Lieut.-Col. Edmund Currey. Iu the second, their Royal Highnesses, attended by 
Lady Isabella Thynne. 

The two carriages of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, each drawn by six 
horses, with the proper escort of Life Guards. In the first. were Lord Viscount Vil- 
liers and Colonel Sir James Henry Reynett, K.C.H. In the second, her Royal High- 
ness, attended by Lady Elizabeth Murray. 

The carriage of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, drawn. by six horses, with his 
proper escort of Life Guards, in which were his Royal Highness, attended by Lord Johu- 
Spencer Churchill, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Hutchinson, and Capt. the Hon. Edward Gore. 

The two carriages of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, each 
drawn by six horses, with their proper escort of Life Guards. In the first were Lord 
Viscount Encombe, Lord Ernest Bruce, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colquhoun Grant, K.C. B. 
and Lieut.-Gen. John Slade. And in the second, their Royal Highnesses, attended by 
Lady Sophia Lennox. 


The King’s Barge-Master, and the King’s forty-eight Watermen. 


Tue CarriaGes oF THEIR Masesties, each drawn by six horses, and attended by four 
Grooms on foot. 

The first, conveying Lieut.-Col. J. Wilson, Gentleman-usher of the Privy-chamber, Capt. 
Henry Murray, and Col. Adolphus Cottin, Gentlemen-ushers quarterly waiters to the 
Queen; and John Bott, Esq. Secretary to the Keeper of the Privy-purse. 

The second, the Hon. Fred. Byng and Lieut.-Col. W. C. Master, Gentlemen-ushers of the 
Privy-chamber to the King ; Thomas Ramsden, Esq. Gentlemen-usher daily waiter, and 
John Strachan, Esq. Gentleman-usher quarterly waiter, to his Majesty. 

The third, Major-Gen. James Macdonell, Principal Equerry to the Queen; George V. 
Mundy, Esq. and Hon. Charles Grimstone, Pages of Honour to the Queen; and Fre- 
derick-Charles-Arthur Stephenson, Esq. Page of Honour to the King. 

The fourth, Capt. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, R.N. Groom of the Robes ; Adm. the 
Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, G.C. B. Groom of the Bed-chamber ; Adm. Lord Amelius 
Beauclerk, K.C. B. Principal Naval Aide-de-Camp to the King; and the Hon. Adol- 
phus-Edward-Paget Graves, and William-Henry-Hervey Bathurst, Esq. Pages of Ho~ 
nour to his Majesty. 

The fifth, Major-Gen. Sir Andrew Barnard, K.C. B. Chief Equerry and Clerk-Marshal to. 
the King; Lord Viscount Valletort, acting Vice-Chamberlain to her Majesty; Lord 
James O’Bryen, Lord of the Bed-chamber ; and Arthur-William- Fitzroy Somerset, Esq. 
Page of Honour to his Majesty. 

The sixth, Lady William Russell and Lady Caroline Wood, Women of the Bed-chamber 
to her Majesty; the Right Hon. Robert Grosvenor, Comptroller to his Majesty’s 
Household ; and the Earl of Belfast, G.C. H. the King’s Vice-Chamberlain. 

The seventh, the Hon. Miss Mitchell and the Hon. Miss Sneyd, Maids of Honour; the 
Right Hon. Sir Wm.-Henry Fremantle, G.C. H. Treasurer of the King’s Household ; 
and Major-Gen. Sir Henry Wheatley, K.C. H. Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy-purse. 

The eighth, the Hon. Miss Eden and the Hon. Miss Boyle, Maids of Honour; Earl Am- 
herst, Lord of the Bed-chamber in waiting; and Sir George Seymour, K.C.H. Master 
of the Robes. 

The ninth, attended by six Grooms, conveying the Hon. Miss Hope Johnstone and the 
Hon. Miss Olivia de Ros, Maids of Honour ; the Marquess of Winchester, Groom of 
the Stole ; and Earl Howe, G.C. H. Lord Chamberlain to the Queen. 

The tenth, also attended by six Grooms, conveying the Marchioness of Westmeath, Lady 
of the Bed-chamber ; the Duke of Devonshire, K. G. Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s 
Household ; the Earl of Shaftesbury, in the absence of the Marquess Wellesley, K. G. 
—_ Steward of the Household; and the Earl of Albemarle, Master of the Horse to his 
Majesty. 
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A Squadron of Life Guards. 

His Majesty’s Equerries and Aides-de-Camp, on horseback, two and two (each attended by 
a Groom, and the King’s two Yeomen Riders on either side), viz. : Sir Philip Sidney, 
K.C. H., and Sir Augustus d’Este, K. C. H., Equerries to his Majesty ; Major-Gen. Sir 
George Quentin, K.C. H., Equerry of the Crown-stable ; Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, G.C. H. First and Principal Aide-de-Camp; and the following Aides-de-Camp, viz. 
Colonels Sir Charles W. Thornton, K.C. H.; Sir Evan Murray MacGregor, Bart. ; Ed- 
ward Gibbs ; Sir C. Broke Vere, K.C.B.; the Hon. Hercules Pakenham ; J. T. Jones ; 
Sir George Scovell, K.C. B.; Robert-Henry Dick; Neil Douglas; Thomas Downman ; 
Wm. K. Elphinstone; Frederick W. Trench ; T. W. Brotherton ; William Wemyss ; 
George Browne ; Thomas Wood; and John Le Couteur. 

The Deputy Adjutant-general, Major-Gen. John Gardiner ; the Deputy Quartermaster- 
general, Sjar-the: Sir Richard D. Jackson, K.C.B. ; and the Deputy Adjutant-general 
of the Royal Artillery, Colonel Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C. B. 

The Quartermaster-general, Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir James W. Gordon, Bart. 
K.C.B.; the Adjutant-general, Major-Gen. John Macdonald; and Major-Gen. Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, K.C. B. Military Secretary to the General commanding in Chief. 

The Master of his Majesty’s Buck-hounds, Lord Viscount Anson, on horseback, attended 

by two Grooms. 
Six of his Majesty’s horses, with rich trappings, each horse led by two Grooms. 
George Head, Esq. Deputy Knight Marshal. 
Marshalmen in ranks of four. 
The Exons and Clerk of the Cheque of the Yeomen of the Guard, viz. Henry Cipriani, Esq. ; 


T. H. Curteis, Esq. ; Charles Hancock, Esq.; John Hancock, Esq.; and R. F. Fitz- 
herbert, Esq. 
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One hundred Yeomen of the Guard, four and four. 
The Lieutenant and Ensign of the Yeomen of the Guard, John Gill, Esq. and William- 
Conyngham Burton, Esq. on horseback. 
Twelve Footmen, four and four. 

The State Coacu, drawn by eight horses, attended by a Yeoman of the Guard at each 
wheel and two Footmen at each door, and the horses on either side by four Grooms ; 
the Gold Stick, Gen. Lord Viscount Combermere, G.C. B. and the Captain of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, the Marquess of Clanricarde, riding on either side, attended by two 
Grooms each; conveying 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING and HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


attended by the Duchess of Gordon, in the absence of the Duchess-dowager of Leeds, Mis- 
tress of the Robes, and the Countess Brownlow, Lady of the Bedchamber in waiting. 
A Squadron of Life Guards. 

The Procession, which was under the orders of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, Gentleman 
of the Horse to his Majesty, assisted by Ralph W. Spearman, Esq. Chief Clerk of the 
Stables, and the other Officers of the Master of the Horse’s Department, proceeded by the 
route of Pall-mall, Charing-cross, Whitehall, and Parliament-street, and arrived at the 


great west entrance of Westminster Abbey ata quarter past eleven o'clock. 


The Great Officers of State, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the noble- 
men appointed to carry the Regalia (all in 
their respective robes of estate), and the 
Bishops who were to support their Ma- 
jesties, as well as those who were to carry 
the Bible, the Chalice, and the Patina, as- 
sembled in the Jerusalem-chamber, adjoin- 
ing the Deanery, before ten o'clock; where 
the Regalia, having been previously laid on 
the table, were delivered by the Lord Cham- 
berlain of the Household to the Lord High 
Constable, by him to the Deputy Lord Great 
Chamberlain, and by his Lordship to the 
Noblemen by whom the same were severally 
to be borne. The Dean and Prebendaries of 
Westminster were in the Nave, in readiness 
to join the Proceeding next before the Offi- 
cers of his Majesty’s Flousehcld. 

On the arrival of their Majesties at the 
Abbey, at a quarter past eleven o’clock, they 
were received by the Great Officers of State 


and the Noblemen bearing the Regalia, and 
repaired to their Robing-chambers without 
the west entrance. The Ladies of her Ma- 
jesty’s Household, the Officers of the Royal 
Household, and of the respective House- 
holds of the Princes and Princesses, as well 
as others who had formed part of the Royal 
State in the proceeding from St. James's 
Palace, and to whom duties had not been 
assigned in the solemnity, passed imme- 
diately to the places prepared for them 
within the Choir. 

Their Majesties, having been robed, ad- 
vanced up the Nave into the Choir; the 
Choristers of the Chapel Royal, of West- 
minster, and of St, Paul’s, in the orchestra, 
under the direction of Sir George Smart, 
Kut. Organist of his Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal, sang the anthem, ‘‘ J was glad when 
they said unto me, we will go into the House 
of the Lord,” &c. 
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ProceepInc FROM THE ApBey Door INTO THE CuHoIR, 
Pursuivants of Arms, in their tabards, 

Blanch Lyon Extr., G. H. Rogers Harrison, Gent. Rouge Croix, Robert Laurie, Gent. 
Portcullis, James Pulman, Esq. Rouge Dragon, Francis Townsend, Gent. 
Heralds of Arms, in their tabards and Collars of SS.’ 

Arundel Extry. Walter Aston Blount, Esq. Norfolk Extry. William, Woods, Esq, 


Lancaster, Geo.-Fred. Beltz, Esq. ' * York, Chas.-Geo. Young, Esq. 
Windsor, Francis Martin, Esq. * Somerset, Jas. Cathrow Disney, Esq. 
Richmond, Joseph Hawker, Esq. Chester, Geo.-Martin Leake, Esq. 
Kings of Arms in their tabards and Collars of SS., bearing their Crowns : 
Norroy, Edmund Lodge, Esq. Clarenceux, Raiph Bigland, Esq. 


Prebendaries of Westminster, viz. Lord John Thynne, Henry Vincent Bayley, D.D. 
George Holcombe, D. D., James Webber, D.D. Dean of Ripon and Sub-Dean of 
Westminster, Joseph Allen, D.D., and Thomas Causton, D..D. 

The Dean of Westminster, John Ireland, D. D. 
His Majesty’s Vice-Chamberlain, the Earl. of Belfast. 
Comptroller of his Majesty’s Household, — . Treasurer of his Majesty’s Household, 


Right Hon. Robert Grosvenor. Right Hon. Sir Wm. H. Fremantle, G.C.H. 
bearing the crimson bag with the medals. 
The Lord Chamberlain of the Household, The Lord Steward of the Household, 
the Duke of Devonshire, K. G. ; the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
his coronet carried by a Page, (in the absence 
and attended by an Officer of the Jewel-office, . of the 
Thos. B. Mash, Esq. bearing a cushion, with two Marquess of Wellesley, K. G. ;) 
Ruby Rings, and the Sword for the Offering. his coronet carrizd by a Page. 
The Lord Privy Seal, The Lord President of the Council, 
Lord Durham ; Marquess of Lansdowne ; 
his coronet carried by a Page. his coronet carried by a Page. 


The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Lord: Plunket ; 
attended by his Purse-bearer ; his .coronet carried by a Page. 
The Lord High Chancellor, Lord Brougham and Vaux ; 
attended by his Purse-bearer; his coronet carried by a Page. 


The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, William Howley, D. D., in his rochet, with his 
cap in his hand ; attended by two Gentlemen. 

Her Royal Highness the Ducness or Camsrince, in a robe of estate of purple velvet, 
wearing a circlet of gold on her head ; her train borne by Lady Elizabeth Murray, 
assisted by Col. Sir James-Henry Reynett ; and her coronet by Lord Viscount Villiers. 
Her Royal Highness the Ducuess or CumBertanp, ina like robe and circlet ; 
her train borne by Lady Sophia Lennox, assisted by Sir Colquhoun Grant ; 
and her coronet by Lord Viscount Encombe, 

Her Royal Highness the Ducuess or GLoucesTeEr, in a like robe and circlet ; 
her train borne by Lady Isabella Thynne, assisted by Lieut.-Col. Edmund Currey ; 
and her coronet by Lord Viscount Deerhurst. 

The Queen’s Vice Chamberlain, 

Lord Viscount Valletort, in the absence of the Hon. William Ashley. 


Tue Queen's ReGattia, viz. 


The Ivory Rod with the The Lord Chamberlain The Sceptre with the 

Dove, of her Majesty’s Household, Cross, borne 
borne by Earl Cawdor ; Earl Howe ; by the Earl of Jersey ; 

their coronets each carried by a Page. 
Two Serjeants Her Majesty’s Crown, Two Serjeants 
at borne by the Duke of Beaufort, K. G. ; at 
Arms, his Grace’s coronet carried by a Page. Arms. 
THE QUEEN, 

The Bishop in her Royal Robes, with her Circle of Gold ; The Bishop 
of her Majesty’s Train of 
Winchester, borne by the Duchess of Gordon, Chichester, 
Charles Richard in the absence of the dowager Duchess of Leeds, Robert James 
Sumner, D.D. Mistress of the Robes, assisted by Carr, D.D. 

six Daugliters of Earls, viz.: 
Lady Georgiana Bathurst. Lady Teresa Fox-Strangways. 
Lady Mary Pelham. Lady Theodosia Brabazon. 
Lady Sophia Cust. Lady Georgiana Grey. 


On each side of her Majesty walked five Gentlemen Pensioners. 
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Showing the latter part of the Procession, viz. the Archbishop of Canterbury, the three Princesses ; 1. the Queen's Regalia ; 2. the Queen ; 8. the King’s 
Regalia; 4. the Duke of Gloucester ; 5. the Duke of Sussex ; 6. the Duke of Cumberland ; 7. the Bishops learing the Bible, &c. 5 8. the King. 
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Ladies of the Bedchamber in Waiting, viz. : 
Countess Brownlow. Marchioness of Westmeath. 
Maids of Honour, viz.: Hon. Miss Eden, Hon. Miss Bagot, Hon. Miss de Ros, 
Hon. Miss C. Boyle, Hon. Miss Seymour, and Hon. Miss Mitchell. 
Women of the Bedchamber, viz. : 


Lady Caroline Wood. Lady William Russell. 
Tue Kine’s Recatia, viz. 
St. Edward’s Staff, The Golden Spurs, The Sceptre with the Cross, 
borne by the borne by the borne by the 
Duke of Grafton ; Marquess of Hastings ; Duke of St. Albans; 
their coronets each carried by a Page. 
The Third Sword, Curtana, The Second Sword, 
borne by the borne by the borne by the 
Marquess of Cleveland; Marquess of Salisbury ; Marquess of Downshire ; 
their coronets each carried by a Page. 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, Garter Principal King of Arms, 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, Knt. K.S.A. Sir George Nayler, Kut. K.H., C.T.S, 


his crown borne by a Page. 
The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain of England, Marquess of Chulmondeley ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 
His Royal Highness the Duke or Groucester, in his robes of estate, carrying his baton 
as Field-Marshal ; his coronet borne by Major-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., 
his train by Lord Edward Thynne. 
His Royal Highness the Duxe or Sussex, in like robes; his coronet carried by Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir William Hutchinson, Kant. ; his train by Lord John-Spencer Churchill. 
His Royal Highness the Duxe or Cumpertanp, in like robes, carrying his baton; his 
coronet borne by Lieut.-Gen. John Slade; his train by Lord Ernest Bruce. 


The High Constable of Ireland, The High Constable of Scotland, 
the Duke of Leinster ; the Earl of Erroll ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. his coronet borne by a Page. 
The Earl Marshal of England, The Sword The Lord High Constable of England, 
the Duke of Norfolk, of State, the Duke of Wellington, K.G. ; 
with his staff; attended borne by Earl Grey, with his staff, and his 
by two Pages. K.G.; his coronet baton as Field-Marshal ; 
carried by a Page. attended by two Pages. 
The Sceptre with the Dove, St. Edward’s Crown, The Orb, 
borne by the borne by the borne by the 
Duke of Richmond, K.G. ; Lord High Steward, the Duke of Somerset ; 
his coronet carried Duke of Hamilton ; his coronet carried 
by a Page. his staff and his coronet by a Page. 
carried by two Pages. 
The Patina, The Bible, The Chalice, 
borne by borne by borne by 
the Bishop of Rochester, the Bishop of Exeter, the Bishop of Oxford, 
George Murray, D.D. Henry Philpotts, D.D. Hon. Richard Bagot, D.D. 
The Bishop THE KING, The Archbishop of York, 
of in his Royal crimson Robes, and Edward Harcourt, D.C.L. 
Bath and Wells, Cap of State ; in the absence of the 
George-Henry Law,D.D. his Majesty’s train borne b Bishop of Durham. 
the Marquess of Worcester, the Earl of Euston, 


the Earl of Kerry, the Marquess of Titchfield, the Marquess of Douro, 
assisted by the Master of the Robes, Capt. Sir Geo. Seymour, K.C.H.; 
and followed by the Groom of the Robes, Capt. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, R.N. 
On each side walked ten Gentlemen Pensioners,* those on the King’s right hand headed by 
their Lieutenant, H. B, Hinrich, esq., and those on his Majesty’s left hand by their 
Standard-bearer, Sir George-Bartholomew Pocock, Knt, 
Groom of the Stole, | Gold Stick of the Life Guards in waiting, Master of the Horse, 
Marquess of Winchester; Gen. Lord Vise. Combermere,G.C.B.; Earl of Albemarle; 
their coronets each borne by a Page. 





* Instead of wearing the costume of the time of Henry the Eighth, adopted at the 
former coronation, the Gentlemen Pensioners were attired in the full-dress uniform of offi- 
cers of the Guards, with cecked hat and feathers, 
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The Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
Marquess of Clanricarde ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 


The Captain of the Band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, Lord Foley ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 


The Captain of the Archer-Guard of Scotland, Duke of Buccleuch, K.T. 
his coronet borne by a Page. 
The Master of his Majesty’s Buck-hounds, Lord Viscount Anson ; 
his coronet borne by a Page. 
Two Lords of the Bedchamber, viz. Earl Amherst, and the Earl of Denbigh; 
each attended by a Page to bear his coronet. 
The Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse, Major-Gen. Sir H. Wheatley, K.C.H. 
Exons of the Yeomen Clerk of the Cheque tu the Yeomen _—_ Exons of the Yeomen 


of the Guard, 
Henry Cipriani, esq. 
Thos. Horseley Curteis, esq. 


of the Guard, 
Robert F. Fitzherbert, esq. 


of the Guard, 
Charles Hancock, esq. 
John Hancock, esq. 


Twenty Yeomen of the Guard. 
[The Knights of the several Orders wore their respective collars.] 


The Prebendaries, entering the choir, 
ascended the theatre, and passed over it to 
their station on the south side of the altar, 
beyond the King’s chair.—The Vice-Cham- 
berlain, Comptroller, and Treasurer of his 
Majesty’s Household, passed to the seats 
provided for them.--The Dean of Westmins- 
ter, the Great Officers, and the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, ascended the theatre, 
and stood near the great south-east pillar 
thereof.—The Princesses and the Attend- 
ants of their Royal Highnesses were con- 
ducted by the Officers of Arms to their box 

» the south side of the area. 

The Queen, preceded by her Majesty’s 
Vice-Chamberlain, Lord Chamberlain, and 
the Noblemen bearing her Regalia, and at- 
tended as before mentioned, ascended the 
theatre, and passed on the north side of her 
throne, to the chair of state provided for her 
Majesty on the east side of the theatre, be- 
low her throne, and stood by the said chair 
until his Majesty’s arrival.—The Serjeants 
at Arms went to their places, near the the- 
atre.— The Gentlemen Pensioners, who 
guarded their Majesties, remained at the 
foot of the steps ascending the theatre: the 
Yeomen of the Guard stood on the outside 
of the entrance to the choir. 

The Princes of the Blood Royal were con- 
ducted to their seats, as Peers, by the Offi- 
cers of Arms.—The High Constables of 
Scotland and Ireland were also conducted‘to 
their places, as Peers. 

The King, ascending the theatre, passed, 
on the south side of his throne, to his chair 

of state on the east side of the theatre, 
opposite to the altar; and their Majesties, 
after their private devotions, took their re- 
spective seats; the Bishops, their Support- 
ers, standing on each side; the Noblemen 
bearing the four Swords on his Majesty’s 
right hand; the Deputy Lord Great Cham- 
berlain and the Lord High Constable on his 
left; the Great Officers of State, the No- 
blemen hearing his Majesty’s Regalia, the 
Dean of Westminster, Garter, and Black 
Rod, standing about the King’s chair, and 
the Trainbearers behind his Majesty.—The 
Gold Stick, the Master of the Horse, the 


Groom of the Stole, the Captain of the 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, the Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, and the Cap- 
tain of the Archer Guard of Scotland, passed 
to their seats, as Peers. —The Queen’s Offi- 
cers, the Noblemen who bore her Majesty’s 
Regalia, her Supporters, Trainbearers and 
Assistants, stood near her Majesty; her 
Lord Chamberlain on the right hand; her 
Vice-Chamberlain on the left; and the La- 
dies-Attendants behind her Majesty’s chair. 
Tue Recoenition. 

Upon the conclusion of the anthem, his 
Majesty, attended by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the De- 

uty Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord 
High Constable, and the Earl Marshal, and 
preceded by Garter, repaired to the east side 
of the theatre, where the Archbishop made 
the Recognition, and repeated the same at 
the south, west, and north sides of the the- 
atre, his Majesty turning towards the people 
on the side at which the Recognition was 
made : the people replied to each demand 
with loud and repeated acclamations of 
**God Save King William the Fourth;” 
and, at the last Recognition, the trumpets 
sounded and the drums beat. 

His Majesty then took his seat; and the 
Bible, the Chalice, and the Patina were car- 
ried to and placed upon the altar by the 
Bishops who had borne them.—Two Offi- 
cers of the Wardrobe then spread a rich 
cloth of gold, and laid two cushions on the 
same, for their Majesties to kneel on, at the 
steps of the altar.—The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury put on his cope; and the Bishops 
who were to read the litany were also vested 
in their copes. 

Tue Orrerine. 

The King, attended by his Supporters, 
and the Dean of Westminster, the Great 
Officers, the Noblemen bearing the Regalia 
and the four Swords, going before his Ma- 
jesty, passed tothe altar. Then the Queen, 
supported and preceded by the Noblemen 
bearing her Majesty’s Regalia as before, 
went also to the altar. His Majesty, unco- 
vered and kneeling upon the cushion, made 
his first offering of a pall or altar-cloth of 
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gold, which was delivered by an officer of the 
Wardrobe to the Lord Chamberlain, by his 
Grace to the Deputy Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, and by him to the King, who delivered 
it to the Archbishop of Canterbury, bywhom 
it was placed on the altar. The Treasurer of 
the Household then delivered an ingot of 
gold, of one pound weight, being the second 
offering, to the Deputy Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, who having presented the same to 
the King, his Majesty delivered it to the 
Archbishop, by whom it was put into the 
oblation-basin. 

The Queen, kneeling on the left hand of 
his Majesty, made her offering, namely, a 
pall of gold, with the like ceremony. Their 
Majesties continued to kneel; and the 
prayer, ‘¢ O God, who dwellest in the high 
and holy place,” was said by the Archbishop. 
At the conclusion of the prayer, their Ma- 
jesties rose. The King was conducted to the 
chair of state on the south side of the area; 
and her Majesty to the chair on the left hand 
of the King. The Regalia, except the 
Swords, were delivered, by the several No- 
blemen who bore the same, to the Arch- 
bishop, and by his Grace to the Dean of 
Westminster, who laid them on the altar ; 
the Great Officers, and the Noblemen who 
had borne the Regalia, going to their re- 
spective places. 

The litany was then read by the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, and Bishop of 
Lincoln, vested in copes, and kneeling at a 
faldstool covered with blue velvet, placed 
above the steps of the Theatre, in the mid- 
dle of its east side. Then was read the be- 
ginning of the communion service, the 
Bishop of Llandaff reading the Epistle, and 
the Bishop of Bristol the Gospel. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Bishop of London; 
his text was from 1 Peter, ii. 18, ‘¢ Submit 
yourself to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord’s sake,” a passage which had just been 
read in the Epistle. During the sermon his 
Majesty wore his cap of state of crimson 
velvet, turned up with ermine, and sat in his 
chair on the south side of the area, opposite 
the pulpit; his Supporters, the Deputy 
Great Chamberlain, and the Noblemen car- 
rying the swords, standing by him. HerMa- 
jesty sat in her chair ou the left hand of his 
Majesty, supported and attended as before. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury took his seat 
in a purple velvet chair, on the north side of 
the altar, Garter standing near him. The 
Dean took his seat on the south side of the 
altar. The Bishops sat on their benches 
along the north side of the area. The 
Prebendaries of Westminster stood on the 
south side of the area, east of the King’s 
chair, and near the altar. 

Tue Oatnu. 

The sermon being ended, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, advanciug to the King, ad- 
ministered the Coronation Oath. The King 
arose from his chair of state, and, attended 
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by his Supporters and the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain, went uncovered to the 
altar, where, kneeling upon the cushion 
laid on the steps, and placing his hand on 
the Holy Gospels, his Majesty took the 
Oath, and added thereto his Royal sign 
manual, the Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household holding a silver standish for 
that purpose, delivered to him by an officer 
of the Jewel-office. 

The King returned to his chair, when the 
hymn was sung, (the Archbishop reading 
the first line,) ‘* Come, Holy Ghost, our 
souls inspire,” &c. 


Tue ANOINTING. 


Upon the conclusion of the hymn, the 
Archbishop read the prayer preparatory to 
the Anointing, ‘* O Lord, Holy Father, who 
by anointing with oil didst of old make and 
consecrate Kings, Priests, and Prophets,” &ce. 
At the conclusion of this prayer, the choirs 
sang the anthem, ‘* Zadock the Priest,” &c. 
During this, the King was disrobed of his 
crimson robes by the Deputy Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who delivered them to the 
Master of the Robes ; and his Majesty took 
off his cap of state, the Deputy Lord Great 
Chamberlain delivering the same to the 
Lord Chamberlain; and the robes and cap 
were immediately carried into St. Edward's 
Chapel, the robes by the Groom of the 
Robes, the cap by the officer of the Jewel 
office. His Majesty then took his seat in 
King Edward’s Chair, covered with cloth of 
gold, and placed in front of the altar, when 
four Knights of the Garter, viz. the Dukes 
of Leeds and Dorset, the Marquess Camden, 
and the Marquess of Exeter, summoned b' 
Garter, held over the King’s head a rich 
pall or cloth of gold, delivered to them by 
the Lord Chamberlain, who had received 
the same from an officer of the Wardrobe ; 
and the Dean of Westminster stood near 
holding the Ampulla, containing the conse- 
crated oil, and pouring some into the 
Anointing Spoon, the Archbishop anointed 
his Majesty on the head and hands, in the 
form of a cross, pronouncing the words, 
*¢ Be thou anointed,” &c. 

The King then kneeling, the Archbishop 
standing on the north side of the altar, pro- 
nounced the Benediction. The Knights of 
the Garter returned the pall to the Lord 
Chamberlain (which was by him re-delivered 
to the officer of the Wardrobe), and re- 
paired to their seats. 

Tue Spurs. 

After this, the Dean took the Spurs from 
the altar, and delivered them to the Deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain, who, kneeling 
down, touched his Majesty’s heels there- 
with, and returned them to the Dean, by 
whom they were laid upon the altar. 

Tue Sworn. 


Earl Grey then delivered the Sword of 
State to the Lord Chamberlain, and, in lieu 
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thereof, received from his Grace another 
Sword in a scabbard of purple velvet (pre- 
sented to his Grace by an officer of the 
Jewel-office), which his Lordship delivered 
to the Archbishop, who laid it on the altar, 
and said the prayer, ‘* Hear our prayers, O 
Lord, we beseech thee, and so direct and sup- 
port thy servant King William,” &c. 

The Archbishop then took the Sword 
from off the altar, and, assisted by other 
Bishops, delivered it into the King’s 
right hand, saying, ‘‘ Receive this kingly 
Sword,” &c. and “* With this Sword do 
Justice,” &c. 


OrrerING OF THE Sworp. 

The King, rising, went to the altar, 
where his Majesty offered the Sword in the 
scabbard (delivering it to the Archbishop), 
and then retired to his chair: the? Sword 
was then redeemed by Earl Grey, who car- 
ried it during the remainder of the solem- 
nity, having first drawn it out of the scab- 
bard, and delivered the latter to an officer 
of the Wardrobe. 


Tue InvestTiInG wiTH THE MANTLE. 


The King then standing, his Majesty 
was invested by the Dean with the Imperial 
Mantle, or Dalmatic Rube, of cloth of gold, 
delivered to him by the officers of the 
Wardrobe; the Deputy Lord Great Cham- 
berlain fastening the clasps. 


Tue Ors. 


The King then sitting down, the Arch- 
bishop, having received the Orb from the 
Dean, delivered it into the King’s right 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Receive this imperial Robe 
and Orb,” &c. His Majesty then returned 
the Orb to the Dean, who laid it upon the 
altar. 

Tue Rive. 

The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s 
Household, then receiving from the officer 
of the Jewel office the Ruby Ring, de- 
livered the same te the Archbishop, who 
put it on the fourth finger ef the King’s 
right hand, saying ‘‘ Receive this Ring,” &e. 

Tue Scerrres. 


The Dean thereupon brought from the 
altar the two: Sceptres with the Cross and 
Dove, and delivered them to the Arch- 
bishop. In the meantime, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, as Lord of the Manor of Worksop, 
presented to the King a Glove, for his Ma- 
jesty’s right hand, embroidered with the 
arms of Howard, which his Majesty put on. 
The Archbishop then delivered the Sceptre 
with the Cross into his Majesty’s right hand, 
saying, ‘* Receive the Royal Sceptre,” &c. ; 
and then the Sceptre with the Dove into 
his left hand, saying, ‘* Receive the Rod of 
Equity,”’ &c. The Duke of Norfolk, as 
Lord of the Manor of Worksop, supported 
his Majesty’s right arm, and held the Scep- 
tre as occasion required, 
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Tue CRownine. 

The Archbishop, standing before the al- 
tar, and having St. Edward’s Crown before: 
him, took the same into his hands, and con- 
secrated and blessed it, saying the prayer, 
** O God, who crownest thy faithful servants 
with mercy,” &ce. Then the Archbishop, 
assisted by other Bishops, came from the 
altar, the Dean of Westminster carrying the 
Crown, which the Archbishop took and 
placed on his Majesty’s head; while the 
people, with loud and repeated shouts, cried 
*©God save the King,” &c.: the trumpets 
sounding, the drums beating, and the Tower 
and Park guns fiting by signal. ' The accla- 
mation ceasing, the Archbishop pronounced 
the exhortation, ‘* Be strong, and of a good 
courage,” &c. The choirs then sang the 
anthem, ‘‘ The King shall rejoice in thy 
strength,” &c. As soon as the King was 
crowned, the Princes of the Blood Royal 
and the other Peers put on their coronets ; 
the Bishops their caps; and the Kings of 


Arms their crowns. 


Tue Hoty Busts. 

The Dean then taking the Holy Bible 
from the altar, delivered it to the Arch- 
bishop, who, attended by the rest of the 
Bishops, presented it to the King, saying, 
“¢ Our Gracious King,” &c. The King then. 
returned the Bible to the Archbishop,. who 
gave it to the Dean, and it was by him re- 
placed on the altar. The Archbishop then 
pronounced the Benedictions, the Bishops 
and the Peers answering each Benediction 
with a loud Amen. The Archbishop then 
turning to the people, said, ‘* And the same 
Lord God Almighty grant, &c. Te Deum 
was thereupon sung, during which time the 
King removed to the chair on which his 
Majesty first sat on the east side of the 
throne. 

Tue INTHRONIZATION. 


Te Deum being ended, the King ascended 
the theatre, and was enthroned by the 
Bishops and Peers; the Archbishop pro- 
nouncing the Exhortation, ‘* Stand. firm, and 
hold fast,” &c. 

Tue Homace. 

His Majesty, seated on his throne, then 
delivered the Sceptre with the Cross to the 
Duke of Norfolk, to hold the-same on his 
right hand, and the Sceptre with the Dove 
to the Duke of Richmond, to hold the same 
on his left hand, during the Homage. ‘The 
Archbishop of Canterbury then knelt before 
the King, and, for himself and the fifteen 
other Lords Spiritual then present, pro- 
nounced the words of Homage, they kneel- 
ing around him, and saying after him. The 
Archbishop then kissed his Majesty's left 
cheek, and the rest of the Lords Spiritual 
did the same, and retired. The like ceremony 
was then performed by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland and Teviotdale, and 
the two other Princes of the Blood Royal 
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THE HOMAGE, IN THE THEATRE, 
1. The Heralds; 2. the Peers ; 3. the Archbishop of Canterbury doing Homage ; 4. the Peeresses ; 5. and 6. the Earl Marshal’s 
Galleries in the Choir ; 7, Lord Chamberlain's Gallery ; 8. the King’s Gallery 3 9. the Foreign Ambassadors’ Gallery ; 
10. the Royal Pew, 
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then present ; by Bernard-Edward Duke of 
Norfolk and fifteen other Dukes ; by Charles- 
Ingoldesby Marquess of Winchester and 
seventeen other Marquesses; by John Earl 
of Shrewsbury and sixty other Earls; by 
Henry Viscount ‘Hereford and nine other 
Viscounts ; and by Henry-William Lord de 
Ros and fifty-seven other Barons.* During 
the ceremony, the choir sang an anthem, 
and the Treasurer of his Majesty’s House- 
hold threw about the Medals of the Coro- 
nation.t 


Tue Anointinc, CrownineG, AND En- 
THRONING OF THE QUEEN. 


Her Majesty the Queen having reposed 
herself in- her chair on the south side of the 
altar, during the Coronation and Inthroni- 
zation of his Majesty, arose as soon as the 
anthem was ended, and, being supported as 
before, went to the altar, attended by her 
Trainbearer and Ladies-assistants ; and her 
Majesty knelt whilst the Archbishop said 
the prayer of consecration. Her Majesty 
then rose and went to the Chair, at which 
she was to be anointed and crowned, and 
which was placed on the left of King Ed- 
ward’s Chair, somewhat nearer to the altar ; 
and standing there, the Countess Brownlow 
took off her Majesty’s circle of gold, and 
delivered it to her Lord Chamberlain. The 
Queen then. knelt down ; and the Duchesses 
of Richmond, Montrose, and Northumber- 
land, and- the Marchioness of Lansdowne, 
having been summoned by Garter, severally 
left their places and repaired to the area, 
where, holding a rich pall of cloth of goll 
over her Majesty, the Archbishop poured 
the consecrated oil upon her head, saying, 
“‘ In the name of the Father,” &c. Then 
the Archbishop received, from the officer 
of the Jewel-office, the Queen’s Ring, and 
put the same on the fourth finger of her 
Majesty’s right hand, saying, ‘* Receive this 
Ring,” &c. The Archbishop thereupon 
took the Crown from the altar, and reve- 
rently set it on the Queen’s head, saying, 
** Receive the Crown,” &c. Her Majesty 
being crowned, the three Princesses of the 
Blood Royal and all the dowager Peeresses 
and Peeresses present put on their coronets. 
They were: in number seven Duchesses, 
thirteen Marchionesses, twenty-nine Coun- 
tesses, five Viscountesses, and thirty-one 
Baronesses. 

Then the Archbishop placed the Sceptre 
with the Cross in her Majesty’s right hand, 
and the Ivory Rod with the Dove in her 
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left, and offered up the prayer, “0 Lord, 


the Giver of all perfection,” &c. The Queen, 
being thus anointed and crowned, and hav- 
ing received all her ornaments, the choirs 
sang the Hallelujah Chorus. At the com- 
mencement of the chorus, the Queen arose, 
and, supported as before, ascended the 
theatre (reverently bowing to his Majesty 
as she passed the throne) and was conducted 
to her own throne on the left hand of that 
of the King, where her Majesty reposed until 
the conclusion of the chorus. 
Tue Hory SacraMeEnNT. 

After the Chorus, the two Bishops, who 
had read the Epistle and Gospel, received 
from the altar, by the hands of the Arch- 
bishop, the Patina and the Chalice, which 
they carried into St. Edward’s Chapel, and 
brought from thence the Bread upon the 
Patina, and the Wine in the Chalice. Their 
Majesties then descended from their thrones, 
and went to the altar, where the Kings tak- 
ing off his Crown, delivered it to the Deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain to hold, and the 
Sceptres to the Dukes of Norfolk and Rich- 
mond. Then the Bishops delivered the Pa- 
tina and Chalice into the King’s hands ; and 
his Majesty delivered them to the Arch- 
bishop, who reverently placed the same upon 
the altar, covering them with a fair linen 
cloth. The Queen also taking off her 
Crown, delivered it to her Lord Chamber- 
lain to hold, and the Sceptres to those 
Noblemen who had previously borne them. 
Their Majesties then went to their chairs, 
on the south side of the area, When the 
Archbishop and the Dean had communi- 
cated, their Majesties received the Sacra- 
ment, the Archbishop administering the 
Bread, and the Dean of Westminster the 
Cup. The King and Queen then put on 
their Crowns, and, taking the Sceptres in 
their hands as before, repaired again to their 
Thrones, supported and attended as before. 
The Archbishop then read the Communion 
Service, and pronounced the blessing ; and, 
at the conclusion, the trumpets sounded and 
the drums beat. 

After which, his Majesty, attended as be- 
fore, the Four Swords being carried before 
him, descended into the area, and passed 
through the door on the south side of the 
altar, into St. Edward’s Chapel; and the 
Noblemen, who had carried the Regalia, 
received them from the Dean of Westmin- 
ster as they passed by the altar into the 
Chapel. The Queen, at the same time, 
descending from her throne, went into the 





* The names of all the Peers and Peeresses present are recorded in the London Gazette. 
The whole number of Peers of the three kingdoms is about 510; of whom only 166, or not 
quite a third, were present. Many of the Peers of Ireland are not legally entitled to their 


privileges, from not having proved their right before the House of Lords. 
tT Obverse, a profile of the King; reverse, a profile of the Queen; modelled by 


Chan- 


trey, and engraved hy Wyon. The tickets of admission were not the same beautiful works 


of art as at the coronation of George the Fourth. 
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same chapel at the door on north side of 
the altar. Their Majesties being in the 
Chapel, the King, standing before the altar, 
delivered the Sceptre with the Dove, which 
his Majesty had borne in his left hand, to 
the Archbishop, who laid it upon the altar. 
His Majesty was then disrobed of his Royal 
tobe of state, or Dalmatic Robe, and arrayed 
in his Royal robe of purple velvet by the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain. The 
Archbishop then placed the Orb in his Ma- 
jesty’s left hand. The Noblemen, who had 
carried the Gold Spurs, and St. Edward’s 
Staff, delivered the same to the Dean, to be 
by him deposited on the altar. Whilst their 
Majesties were in St. Edward’s Chapel, the 
Officers of Arms arranged the returning pro- 
cession, which moved at the moment when 
the King and Queen left the Chapel. 

Their Majesties, and the Princes and 
Princesses, then proceeded out of the Choir, 
and to the west door of the Abbey, attended 
as before; their Majesties wearing their 
Crowns ; the King bearing in his right hand 
the Sceptre with the Cross, and in his left 
the Orb ; and the Queen bearing in her right 
hand her Sceptre with the Cross, and in her 
left the Ivory Rod with the Dove: their 
Royal Highnesses the Princes and Princesses 
wearing their coronets ; and the Princes, who 
were Field-Marshals, carrying their batons. 
The Four Swords were borne before the 
King, in the same order as before. The 
Dean and Prebendaries, and the Bishops, 
who had carried the Bible, the Chalice, and 
the Patina, remained in the Choir. The 
Noblemen who had severally carried the 
Crowns, the Orb, the Sceptre with the 
Dove, the Spurs, and St. Edward’s Staff, 
walked in the same places as before ; those 
Noblemen who had staves and hatons carry- 
ing the same; all Peers wearing their coro- 
nets; and the Archbishops, and the Bishops 
supporting their Majesties, wearing their 
caps ; and the Kings of Arms their crowns. 

On the arrival of their Majesties on the 
platform without the west entrance, Garter 
proclaimed his Majesty’s Style, as follows: 
—** Tue Most Hicu, Most Micurty, anpb 
Most Excettent Monarcu, WILLIAM 
THE FOURTH, sy tue Grace or Gop, 
or THE Unitep Kincpom or Great Bri- 
TAIN AND IRELAND, Kino, DEFENDER OF 
tue Fairy: Kine or Hanover, Duke or 
Brunswick anp oF LuNENBURGH.” 

The Swords and the Regalia were re- 
ceived, in the Robing-chambers, by the 
officers of the Jewel-office appointed for 
that purpose, The ceremonies were con- 
cluded at about three o’clock, when their 
Majesties, and the Princes and Pri of 
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ronation dinner in Westminster Hall, he 
privately entertained a large party at St. 
James’s, including the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland, the Duke of Sussex, the Duke 
and Duchess of Gloucester, the Landgra- 
vine of Hesse Homburg, the Princess Au- 
gusta, the Duchess of Cambridge, the Duke 
of Saxe Meiningen, the Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Dukes of Norfolk, Leeds, Devon- 
shire, Buecleuch, Gordon, Dorset, Leinster, 
and Wellington; the Duchess of Gordon ; 
the Marquesses of Winchester, Exeter, 
Camden, and Cholmondeley; the Mar- 
chioness of Winchester; the Earls of Den- 
bigh, Albemarle, Belfast, Brownlow, Howe, 
Amherst, Cawdor, and Munster; the Coun- 
tess of Amherst; Lords Frederick, Adol- 
phus, and Augustus Fitzclarence ; Viscounts 
Combermere and Valletort ; Lady Georgiana 
Bathurst ; Sir Augustus d’Este, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Sir Robert Otway, Sir W. H. Fre- 
mantle, Sir Fred. Watson, Sir Benj. Ste- 
phenson, Rt. Hon. Mr. Grosvenor, Mr, and 
Mrs. Stanhope. 

Earl Grey gave a dinner to a numerous 
party of Peers ; Lord Palmerston to the whole 
of the ForeignMinisters; Lord Althorp to the 
Governor of the Bank, the Chairman of the 
several financial boards, and many members 
of the House of Commons ; and the Lord 
Mayor to the Aldermen and a numerous 

rty. 

Throughout the" metropolis the day was 
kept as a general holiday. All business was 
suspended, and the shops closed. ‘The new 
entrance to St. James's Park from Carlton 
Terrace was opened for the first time. At 
about five o’clock Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
ascended from the Green Park in their bal- 
leon, which was visible to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis for a full hour. They de- 
scended safely at Heringate Hall, Essex, 
twenty-three miles from London. 

In the evening the metropolis was univer- 
sally illuminated, and all the Governmert 
Offices were particularly splendid. A very 
grand discharge of fire-works in Hyde Park 
Jasted from nine to eleven o’clock. Vaux- 
hall and all the summer theatres were opened 
gratuitously to the public. 

Accounts from all parts of the country 
describe the processions, feastings, and il- 
Juminations in every provincial town; and in 
several cases the day was chosen for transac- 
tions of greater importance and utility. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia- 
Matilda of Gloucester* laid the first stone 
of a new church at St. Leonard’s, near 
Hastings. 





the Blood Royal, returned to St. James’s 
Palace with the same state as in their pro- 
ceeding to the Abbey. 





As the economy of the age did not allow 
his Majesty to give his Peers the usual Co- 


* The Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria remained in retirement in the Isle 
of Wight. This gave rise to some angry 
remarks ; but the determination is stated to 
have been occasioned only by the delicate 
state of health of the Princess Victoria, 
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Coronation oF Ricwarp III. 

IN our last number was inserted 
“the Order of the Coronation of 
Richard the Second,” that being the 
earliest of which a full description has 
been preserved. The following ac- 
count of the Coronation of the third 
Richard has been recently published 
for the first time in the fourth number 
of ‘“‘ Excerpta Historica.”? The ortho- 
graphy is here so far modified as to 
suit the general reader, who will be 
rewarded by the occurrence of some 
very remarkable incidents. 

The King and Queen came out of 
the White Hall* to Westminster Hall 
unto the King’s Bench upon red cloth; 
and from the King’s Bench, also upon 
red cloth, they went barefoot in pro- 
cession with the Lords spiritual and 
temporal. The order of the procession 
was as follows. First went the trum- 
pets and clarions ; then the Serjeants 
at Arms and Heralds; and then a 
company of priests attendant on the 
Cross, namely, Priests with grey 
amices, Abbats and Bishops with 
mitres on their heads, and crosiers in 
their hands, and the Bish of Ro- 
chester bearing the Cross before the 
Cardinal (Archbishop Bourchier). The 
Earl of Northumberland bore the 
pointless sword naked ; the Lord Stan- 
ley the mass ; the Earl of Kent the 
second sword on the King’s right 
hand, and the Lord Lovell the third 
sword on his left ; the Duke of Suffolk 
the King’s sceptre ; the Earl of Lin- 
coln the cross with the ball; the Earl 
of Surrey the fourth sword in its scab- 
bard; and the Duke of Norfolk the 
King’s Crown betwixt his hands. 
Then followed the King, in his robes 
of purple velvet, between the Bishops 
of Bath and Durham, and a cloth of 
state held over his head by the Cinque 
Ports ; the Duke of Buckingham, with 
a white staff in his hand, bearing the 
King’s train. Then came Earls and 
Barons. The Earl of Huntingdon 
bore the Queen’s sceptre; the Viscount 
Lisle the rod with the dove ; and the 
Earl of Wiltshire the Queen’s crown. 
The Queen walked between the Bi- 
shops of Exeter and Norwich, having 
on her head a circlet of gold with 
many precious stones, and a cloth of 
‘state borne over, with a bell of gold at 
each corner, my Lady of Richmond 





* A room in the Palace of Westminster, 
afterwards used as the House of Lords. 


The Coronation of Richard the Third. 
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bearing her train. My Lady of Suf- 
folk went alone in state, having a 
circlet of gold on her head ; after her 
came the Duchess of Norfolk, with 
other ladies to the number of twenty ; 
and lastly Knights and Esquires, with 
many tipstaves. 

When the King had arrived at St. 
Edward’s shrine, he was placed in his 
seat of state ; and anon came forth be- 
fore his Highness both priests and 
clerks, singing Latin and pricksong, 
and doing the full Royal service or- 
dained for the occasion. At the anoint- 
ing, strange to say, “‘ the King and 
Queen put off their robes, and there 
stood all naked from the middle up- 
wards, and anon the Bishop anointed 
both the King and the Queen.” Then 
the King took the cross with the ball in 
his right hand, and the sceptre in his 
left, and the priests and clerks sung 
Te Deum with great royalty. The 
Cardinal then prepared to read mass, 
and the King and Queen went to their 
seats of state, where two Bishops 
came and knelt before the King, and 
then rose and kissed him,* and so 
stu d by his side, one on his right 
hand and the other on his left; and 
the Lords bearing the regalia came 
and stood about him, the Duke of 
Buckingham on his right hand, the 
Duke of Norfolk on his left, and the 
Earl of Surrey before him, holding a 
sword upright all the time of mass. 
The Bishops of Exeter and Norwich 
stood by the Queen; the Duchess of 
Suffolk sat on her right hand, and my 
Lady of Richmond on her left, and 
the Duchess of Norfolk and other ladies 
knelt behind her. The King and Queen 
sat still until the par was given, and 
when that was done, went to the high 
altar, and there kneeled down, and 
anon the Cardinal turned round with 
the holy sacrament in his hand and 
divided it between them both, and 
there they received the good Lord, 
and were houseuled both. 

When mass was done, the King 
went up to St. Edward’s shrine, and 
offered up Saint Edward’s crown and 
many other reliques. That done, the 
Lords set his own crown on his head, 
and the company departed homewards, 
every lord in his degree as they went. 

They then proceeded to the high 
dais in Westminster Hall, and as 
soon as they came there the King and 
Queen retired ‘to their chamber, the 
clothes of state being still left in the 
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hall. Whilst the King was in his 
chamber, the Duke of Norfolk came 
riding into the hall, on a horse trapped 
down to the ground with cloth of gold, 
and removed from the hall all people 
except the King’s servants; and the 
Duke of Buckingham, calling to him 
the Marshal of the Hall and other 
officers, directed them how the King 
would have his lords sit at four boards 
in the hall. At four o’clock the King 
and Queen came to the high dais, and 
there they sat down to their dinner, 
the King sitting in the midst of the 
board, and the Queen on the left hand, 
near the board’s end: on the right 
hand of the Queen stood my Lady of 
Nottingham, and on the left hand the 
Lady of Surrey, holding the cloth of 
state over her head when she either 
eat or drank; and on the right hand 
of the King sat the Bishop of Durham 
in the Cardinal’s room. And anon 
the Lords and Ladies removed down 
into the Hall, and all the Ladies stood 
at the boards where they were assigned 
to sit: the Lord Chancellor and other 
Bishops were placed at another board; 
the Master of the Rolls, the King’s 
Chaplain,* and the Mayor of London, 
at the Earls’ board; and at the Barons’ 
board the Chief Judges of England, 
the Sergeants of the coif, the Chief 
Barons of the Exchequer, and other 
worshipful men of the law. The first 
course was conducted in by the Duke 
of Norfolk as Marshal of England, Sir 
Thomas Percy the Comptroller, Sir 
William Hampton the Treasurer, Lord 
Lovell the Chamberlain, Lord Surrey 
the Steward, with a white staff in his 
hand, and Mr. Fywater the Sewer, 
and the king was served on dishes of 
gold and silver, all covered ; Lord Aud- 
ley was carver to the King all the din- 
ner time, and Lord Scroop of Upsal 
Cupbearer; and so my Lord Lovell 
was standing before the King all the 
dinner time, and two Squires lying 
under the board at the King’s feet. 
After the King the Queen was served, 
and then the Bishop of Durham, all 
three with covered dishes. My Lady 
of Suffolk was served in her state by 
herself alone, and my Lady of Norfolk 
and my Lady of Richmond sitting at 
another mess, and then all the other 
ladies, sitting at a board all upon one 
side, and no man with them except 





* ‘* Chapelyn” in orig. the singular num- 
ber—probably his Confessor, or Dean of the 
Chapel. 
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their carvers, who knelt before them. 
And anon every man retired down into 
the hall, and were placed according 
to their rank. 

At the second course came riding 
into the hall Sir Robert Dymoke, the 
King’s Champion, his horse trapped 
with white and red silk, and himself 
in white armour, and the Heralds of 
Arms standing upon a stage among all 
the company. The Champion then 
rode up before the King, and there de- 
manded before all the people, whether 
there were any man who would assert 
against King Richard the Third why 
he should not pretend to the Crown. 
For a while all the people were in 
peace; and, when he had finished his 
challenge, all the hall with one voice 
cried, “‘ King Richard.’”’ One of the 
Lords then brought the Champion a 
a covered cup full of red wine, which 
he took, and, having uncovered, drank 
thereof; and, when he had done, he 
cast out the wine and covered the cup 
again, and, having made his obeisance 
to the King, turned round his horse, 
and rode through the hall with the cup 


‘in his hand, which he had for his la- 


bour. ‘Then came down before the 
King all iis Heralds of Arms, in num- 
ber eighteen; four of them wore 
crowns, and one of these four spoke 
certain words (doubtless Garter pro- 
claiming the King’s style*), which 
said, all the others cried a Larges ; 
and this they repeated three times in 
the hall, and then returned to their 
standing. 

As to the third Course, the evening 
was so far spent that nothing further 
could be served except wafers and hy- 
pocras. And when this was done, 
there were brought into the hall great 
lights of wax, torches, and torchets ; 
and the Lords began to rise from their 
boards, and went up to the King mak- 
ing their obeisance. Then the King 
and Queen arose and went to their 
chambers, and every man and woman 
departed and went their ways 

The document concludes with -? list 
of the three Dukes, nine Earls, two 
Viscounts, twenty-one Lords, and 
seventy Knights, who were present at 
this Coronation, besides the seventeen 
Knights of the Bath then created. 





* This passage shows pretty plainly that 
the Chrosicler was not himself one of the 
fraternity of Heralds, to whom we are so 
frequently indebted for our knowledge of 
ancient ceremonials, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— — 


The History of English Dramatic Poetry to 
the time of Shakspeare, and Annals of the 
Stage to the Restoration. By J. Payne 
Collier, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Mr. HINDS,* in allusion to the 
«Ancient Religious Mysteries,”’ says, 
that histrionic representations being 
the first rude mode by which men 
would probably express themselves, 
to records so preserved may be as- 
signed an earlier date than to hiero- 
glyphic symbols, or to the simplest 
monuments. These religious myste- 
ries were practised by all the early 
nations ; and imitations, called also 
mysteries, were got up by charlatans, 
and were accompanied by such gross 
indecencies, that Cicero makes the 
term mysterium synonymous with abo- 
minatio. In the popularity of these 
dramatic abominations, we look for the 
origin of the coarseness and indeli- 
cacy of our medieval dramas, and 
the unconsciousness of impropriety 
among our ancestors, who beheld 
Adam and Eve on the stage in puris 
naturalibus, for custom extinguishes 
modesty. A law of Theodosius, and 
previous attempts, proscribed these 
abominable mysteries ; and in the cen- 
tury preceding his era, Gregory of 
Nazianzum, a poet as well as orator 
and theologian, in imitation, he says, 
of Euripides, composed plays from 
Scripture. The use of the term mys- 
teries for such plays, is of uncertain 
origin. Admitting with Mr. Ccllier 
(ii. 125) the French use of the term 
mystery for a drama, there must have 
been a cause for such an appropria- 
tion. Parkhurst + says, that St. Paul 
uses the term ‘‘ mystery of godliness” 
in reference to the famous Eleusinian 
rites ; and it may be that the word 
was partly alienated to plays, in allu- 
sion to the popular abuses which we 
hav mentioned. We agree fully with 
Mr. Collier (ii. 123), that the term is 
not ancient in England; and we as- 
sume that the Latin word ludus was 
substituted by Fitzstephen, Matthew 
Paris, and other early chroniclers, be- 
cause the Anglo-Saxons had no other 





* Rise and Early Progress of Christianity, 
i. 20. 
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term for histrionic representations, 
than Plega, play ; a word still of most 
indefinite application. As to the term 
miracle-plays, it seems to us to be 
taken from the subjects; but we do 
not agree with Mr. Collier, where he 
says (li. 124), 

**The compound term of miracle-play 
seemed to me best adapted, according to 
the old authorities, to express briefly the 
origin and nature of the representation.” 


Neither the thing which forms the 
subject or the word mystery are of 
English origin ; and when we find in 
Scripture, that mystery does not sig- 
nify any thing secret and incomprehen- 
sible, but (in the words of Parkhurst) 
“‘a spiritual truth, couched under an 
external representation or similitude,”’ 
the word is very properly applied to 
dramatic representations, and is bet- 
ter than miracle-play, because the lat- 
ter limits the drama to only a part of 
the extensive subject. There were 
mysteries, as those of Adam, Noah, 
&c. &c. which had no reference to 
miracles, only to histories. 

Mr. Collier says (ii. 126), 

‘© If miracle-plays had their origin in 
Constantinople, they would soon find their 
way into Italy, and from thence may have 
been dispersed over the rest of Europe ;” 


and he admits that the miracle-play 
of St. Katharine acted at Dunstable 
early in the twelfth century, was com- 
posed by a Norman monk, who was 
also a member of the University of 
Paris.—ii. 127. 

Now Boileau says, that the pil- 
grims who, for the representation of 
the Passion, opened the first theatre 
at Paris, brought thither from Italy the 
taste and first idea of the drama. = It 
appears to us that this play of St. Ka- 
tharine, and others similar, only grew 
out of the dramatic representations of 
the Passion, Resurrection, &c. per- 
formed at the due seasons in churches, 
and some of these we can trace to the 
time of Zosimus, who filled the papal 
chair anno 416, when Theodosius 
was Emperor. In the Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum we should probably find the 
germs of all these innovations. — It is 
certain too, that in the 4th century 
Pagan sports and spectacles still exist- 
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ed.* When obscurity attaches to the 
origin of a thing, we are often in- 
clined to ascribe the obscurity to re- 
moteness of origin. In the century 
mentioned, fictitious writings upon 
Scriptural subjects were innumera- 
ble.t Some further remarks may be 
made. A grandeur of character has 
been often observed in the savages of 
America, which is not found in the 
barbarous invaders of the Roman em- 
pire. Alaric resembled a Dey of Al- 
giers, not an Alexander, and his fol- 
lowers ruffians, not Homer’s heroes, 
because they had no feelings above 
sense. But the replies of the Scythians 
to Cyrus and Alexander exhibit eleva- 
tion of sentiment—intellectual dignity. 
A feeling of this desideratum in the 
manners of the Middle Age caused 
chivalry to be supported, but that ap- 
plied only to the higher ranks. The 
manners and understanding of their 
inferiors had not a more lofty eleva- 
tion than that which good hounds 
may be said to possess ; for their gra- 
tifications were wholly sensual, and 
their manners, under the tyranny of 
feudality and superstition, canine and 
dependant. There might be some 
fortunate menials, who were honour- 
ed with a collar, perhaps made par- 
lour dogs, but the majority were ken- 
neled, or kicked about in the kitchen ; 
the best of them, as to intellect, being 
only valued for low humour, in the 
character of clowns and fools. Now 
the drama is at all times a test of pub- 
lic taste and intellect, because nobody 
will patronize what they do not feel 
and enjoy. The plays of Terence, 
which for intellectual merit are ad- 
mired in the present day, were popu- 
lar ; but could they have been so, un- 
less a Roman audience had been suf- 
ficiently refined? It was for want of 
such elevated intellectuality that lite- 
rature in the Middle Ages so degene- 
rated. Could such barbarians have 
relished a play of Sophocles? In the 
year 1286 the spectacles of the French 
were limited aur fétes, moilié bur- 
lesques, moitié religieuses, &c. and an 
old Chronicle of Milan says, histriones 
used to sing of Roland and Oliver, 
(whence by the way, our Rowland for 
an Oliver,) and, upon conclusion of 
the song, buffoons and mimes used to 
play upon the harp, et decenti corporis 





* Spanheim, p. 291, ed. Wright. 
+> Id, 317—319. 
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motu se circumvolvebant, i. e. 
fully. { 

Mr. Collier thinks that histrio pro- 
bably implied all sorts of performers. 
Ducange says, “‘ Histriones preposité 
meretricum in Glossis antiq. iidem forte 
qui lenones,” and this passage ex- 
plains why they were refused Chris- 
tian burial, and were otherwise civilly 
disgraced. We shall not translate the 
definition, and have given the original 
word histriones, on account of Mr. 
Collier’s observation. 

There is no labour which an Eng- 
lish Antiquary will grudge in elucida- 
tion of the ancient manners of his own 
country. He will follow, like a mole, 
the worms of record; but unfortu- 
nately there is not a custom of the 
country which is indigenous, and 
every lexicographer knows that the 
root must be acquired, before the word 
can be defined. Dramas have as fo- 
reign an origin as tea and sugar. Har- 
lequin is only Mercury, and in the 
vases of Greece we see every charac- 
ter known upon the stage; but unfor- 
tunately there are among them no 
Druids or early Britons, Anglo-Saxons, 
or Normans. Our aborigines were 
savages ; and we have no barbarians 
in the plays of Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aschylus, Aristophanes, or Menan- 
der. Our early dramas were mere 
puppet shows performed by living 
machines. Such are our deductions ; 
and, reserving specification of certain 
curious matters to a future article, we 
shall finish this with a passage of ge- 
neral history relating to Queen Eliza- 
beth-and the Earl of Essex. In vol. i. 
p. 338, it is said, from a MS. diary, 

** April 4. Dr. Parry told me the Coun- 
tess Kildare assured him that the Queene 
caused the ring wherewith shee was wedded 
to the crowne, to be cutt from her finger 
some six weekes before hir death ; but wore 
a ring which the E. of Essex gave her, unto 
the day of hir death.” 


grace- 


In a manuscript History of Bristol 
in our possession, copied from one 
older, is the following entry, under 
the year 1600. We will not say that 
it is not taken from some printed 
work, only if it be so, that itis un- 
known to us. 

©1600. This year ye Earle of Essex, 
after he had been some time in prison, was 
without her Majesty’s knowledge or con- 


t Nouveaux Mémoires sur I’Italie par 
deux gentilshommes Suedois, iii. 334. 
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sent, beheaded privetly in the Tower by y® 
means of S* Robt Cecill, Rawly, aud seve- 
rall others of his adversaries; but when y° 
Queen heard of Essex’s death, she presently 
took it so grievously, that she kept her bed 
for a space, and was never well after; but 
as it was supposed it cost her Majesty her 
life. She was most grievously offended 
with them that caused the Earle to be put 
to death, saying to them, ‘ You had best 
take away my life alsu ;’ and to shew her 
love to y¢ Earle, and her sorrow for his 
death, she wore black mourning.” 


Keynsham, the seat of the Haring- 
tons, is near Bristol, and there is a 
paragraph in the ‘‘ Nuge Antique,” 
which shows that the melancholy of 
the Queen in her latter days was by 
her contemporaries ascribed to the 
death of Essex. We need only allude to 
the copious collection of accounts con- 
cerning her last sickness, to be found 
in Mr. Nichols’s Progresses. 


(To be continued.) 


——Gp—- 


Raglan Tour. A Picturesque and Topogra- 
phical Account of Raglan Castle, with 
cursory Sketches of Abergavenny and 
Crickhowell. By the Rev. Thomas Dud- 
ley Fosbroke, M.A. &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 66. 


Mr. FOSBROKE states in his Pre- 
face, that Topography is heavy read- 
ing; and he might have added that 
modern Literature requires all works 
to be made as entertaining as possible. 
He had previously published a cheap 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Tourist’s Gram- 
mar, or Rules relating to the Scenery 
and Antiquities incident to Travellers, 
compiled from the great writers on 
the Picturesque,”’ with the professed 
object of relieving the dry catalogue 
matter of local works. Now certainly 
there is no reason why topographers 
should not be paysagists as well as 
statists ; why they should not pro- 
mote public good by making people 
enjoy the beauties of their vicinity, as 
well as the profits. The importance 
of such a taste implies contingent con- 
sequences far too extensive for a no- 
tice like this. A land proprietor may 
be induced to improve in all manner 
of ways a residence in which he de- 
lights; his habits may be more and 
more derusticated, for that implies 
grossness, his manners elevated, and 
the proceeds of his property augment- 
ed, because it is the natural result of 
an interest taken in a thing, to ame- 
liorate it as much as possible. There 
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are some things especially hostile to 
rural residence, one is, no good roads; 
another is, a lapse into sensuality and 
coarseness for want of society; and 
the other ennui. To avoid these, a 
pursuit and refined taste are essen- 
tial, because people in the present 
times cannot live as Squire Western 
did ; although we know that, if a coun- 
try gentleman does not sport, he is 
very likely to ruin his constitution for 
want of exercise. In towns and cities 
people lounge during whole mornings 
for news and gossiping,—of course 
are incessant ambulators: but for a 
great part of the year sporting objects 
alone will stimulate a country gentle- 
man to wade through mud and dirt. 
It has been said, that against rainy 
days there should be provided a bil- 
liard-table, a hand-organ set to qua- 
drille tunes (for the young people in 
the evening), and a library of good 
novels. Certainly rural residence does 
require all possible innocent amuse- 
ments, and the study of landscape- 
gardening is a most apprepriate one. 
The ‘‘ Tourist’s Grammar,’’ and the 
present work, written as an exempli- 
fication of Mr. Fosbroke’s plan, both 
tend to facilitate this study. Raglan, 
a palatial castle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (the ancient seat of the Somer- 
sets), was a good subject for selec- 
tion, because it is most beautifully 
laid out ;* and, as Mr. Fosbroke says, 
does not, like ruins in general, “‘ con- 
vey a feeling of solitude, melancholy, 
or desolation. It is not a palace for 
owls, a paradise for snakes, or a 
churchyard for ghosts. It is an orien- 
tal fancy scene,—a Claude, not a Sal- 
vator picture,—a Vauxhall of ruins. 
Oberon, Ariel, Titania, and all that 
sprightly tribe, the lovely children of 
Fancy and Innocence, are the only in- 
habitants which a poetical imagina- 
tion can justly appropriate to it.” 

Raglan consists of three courts, in- 
cluding the outer vallum. The latter, 
i. e. first court, is ‘‘composed of a 
double towered gateway in the centre; 
the half-shell of the keep, and an an- 
gular hexagonal tower. Thus the 
back-ground is building; the inter- 
vening space in front, lawn and shrub- 
bery ; and the tout ensemble, a drop- 
scene at a theatre, over a superb 
groupe.’’—p. 12. 


* By Mr. Wyatt of Troy-House, the 
Duhe of Beaufort’s steward. 
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This scene is well represented by a 
tasteful frontispiece. 

The second court is a square, en- 
tirely of buildings, and Mr. Fosbroke 
says of this, 


‘€ Though it is the worst of the three, 
because inter alia it is wholly inclosed, and 
no power upon earth can prevent a square 
being heavy and formal, manage and deco- 
rate it how you will, it has claim to this par- 
cular kind of notice, viz. on two sides for 
the triumph of ivy, in overcoming bad cir- 
cumstances; in the other two for architec- 
tural grandeur, jewels in old settings.”— 
p- 16. 


The most beautiful of all is the 
third court, and Mr. Fosbroke thus 
enthusiastically but truly says, 


*< Here the vivacity of Raglan is dancing, 
not in Bacchanalian romps—not in the 
jumps of Fawns and Satyrs, but in the deli- 
cate steps of the Graces and Hours, moving 
to the lyre of Apollo, around the goddess of 
Beauty, enthroned and smiling. Without 
further poetical somnambulism, itis a perfect 
shrubbery scene, which cannot be surpass- 
ed. It is connected in sentiment and ima- 
gination with the splendour of the family 
rank, the Plantegenets of old England, 
where appear all the signs of the times, 
grand staircases, up which stalked stately 
barons and proud dames; and carved fire- 
places, where esquires uncased knights of 
their armour, and the gorgeousness of chi- 
valry displayed its domestic magnificence in 
silks, velvets, and plumes ; in Orientalism, 
not Gallicism of taste; in manly gowns aud 
beards, not effeminate coats and shorn chins; 
when men did not assimilate fighting cocks, 
or dancing dogs; when, as in Grecian sta- 
tues, they exhibited tie natural grace of 
the human form by a close fit of polished 
steel, or royalised it by the majesty of flow- 
ing robes. It is not possible to give a pic- 
turesque character in detail of this very 
beautiful court. Jt is the groupe which 
constitutes the perfection of the whole by a 
felicitous combination of accidents.” —p. 17. 


Heaviness is further relieved by 
some lively poetry. We shall give a 
specimen, which may excite a smile. 


*¢ Yes (said a lively poetical person), if 
ever there was a place fitted for lovers to 
breathe roses, and talk pine-apples, it is 
Raglan. I was once there, when a young 
couple were billing and cooing in the dis- 
tance. Now it has been noted that the 
courting of two middle-aged or elderly peo: 
ple can never be made the subject of a no- 
vel, because there is a wide difference be- 
tween turtle doves and barn-door fowls, If, 
therefore, we take young people for the 
chief actors, they must be made to do as 
persons of their age are always sure to do, 
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viz. commence flirtation, with the hopes of 
marrying. Elephant Johnson, who seems 
to have thought tiat there was no differ- 
ence between a lover and a Lord Chancellor, 
says that wooing and marrying ought to 
form the base of plays and romances, be- 
cause all people have been in love once; 
and it therefore becomes a matter in which 
a general interest can be taken. So ‘ strike 
the harp to Bragela.’ Here are the lines 
which I wrote about this Cupid and Psyche 
scene, 
Come, lovk on me, beloved one, 
And I will look on thee ; 
Arise, arise, my morning sun, 
And pour thy beams on me. 


There’s happiness in tell-tale eyes, 
That is to hope allied ; 

Ah! let me now from them surmise 
You mean to be my bride. 


Then look me, girl, a kind rep!y,— 
Why do those eyes so shine ? 

Why put you on that smile so sly >— 
You mean, ‘ I know you're mine.’ 


© Queen of your happiness, as now, 
I must be when a wife’— 
Yes, by your darling self, I vow, 
You shall be so through life. 
That precious blessing, woman’s love, 
Is tutelary sway ; 
Angels below, like those above, 
They guard us on our way. 


Now mark me, love, I further pray, 
This look conveys a kiss,— 
Soul of my soul, now fix the day, 
When I shall be in bliss. 
You blush,—look down,—but do not 
speak,— 
Why not ?—I’ve won papa,— 
You smile, but still art dumb,—I'll seek 
The time then from mama. 


«<I never saw this ignited young couple 
again; but I have heard that fortune made 
them man and wife, —a double-barre!led 
gun; a better fate than mine, for of me she 
made a log, I was only burned for charcoal.” 


The ancient history of the manor, 
the several styles of architecture, and 
an interesting account of the Marquis 
of Worcester, who first discovered the 
elasticity of steam as a mechanical 
power, form distinct articles. The 
church has one particular curiosity. 


*¢ Over the arch of the chancel, beneath 
the cornice of the ceiling, is a board, perfo- 
rated in scroll work, and hollow underneath, 
forming the top of a long narrow box, and 
seemingly extending around the cornice of 
the vaulting. Tradition says that it was 
constructed upon acoustic principles, for 
improving sound ; and it is certain that the 
wooden ceilings of churches were construct- 
ed upon such principles.” 
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Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited ty J. W. 
Croker, Esq. M.P. 
(Continued from p. 144.) 

WE resume our extracts from this 
interesting publication; confining our- 
selves, however, to such anecdotes as 
have not appeared in previous editions, 
but which the industry of Mr. Croker 
has enabled him to incorporate. 

It is related by Boswell that on the 
2d of May 1778, he and Johnson dined 
with a numerous company at Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds’s, when the doctor at- 
tacked Boswell with such rudeness at 
some imaginary offence, that the latter 
shunned his society for a considerable 
time afterwards ; Boswell has omitted 
to inform us of the particular nature 
of the offence, but attributes it to John- 
son’s ill-humour, resulting from the 
company’s paying less attention to 
him than he was in the habit of re- 
ceiving. Lord Wellesley, however, 
has communicated to Mr. Croker the 
following account of the cause of this 
quarrel, which probably Boswell’s mor- 
tified pride would not permit him to do. 

‘¢ Boswell, one day at Sir Joshua’s table, 
chose to pronounce a high-flown panegyric 
on the wits of Queen Anne’s reign, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ How delightful it must have been 
to have lived in the society of Pope, Swift, 
Arbuthnot, Gay, and Bolingbroke! We 
have no such society in our days.” Sir 
Josnua. ‘I think, Mr. Boswell, you might 
be satisfied with your great friend’s conver- 
sation.” Jounson. £ Nay, Sir, Boswell is 
right; every man wishes for preferment, 
and if Boswell had lived in those days, he 
would have obtained promotion.’ Sir 
Josnua. * How so, Sir?’ Jounson. ¢ Sir, 
he would have had a high place in the Dun- 
ciad!’ This anecdote Lord Wellesley heard 
from Mr. Thomas Sydenham, who received 
it from Mr. Knight, on the authority of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds himself.” 

Boswell would have found some dif- 
ficulty in reconciling this anecdote 
with his own assertion in vindication 
of Johnson’s politeness, that he ‘‘ had 
been often in his company, and never 
once heard him say a severe thing to 
any one; when he did say a severe 
thing, it was generally extorted by ig- 
norance pretending to knowledge, or 
by extreme vanity or affectation.” 

Johnson’s affection for his wife is 
well known. According to his opinion 
she possessed every virtue under hea- 
ven; and he frequently lamented her 
death in fervid strains of almost papal 
devotion. 
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*¢ Garrick told Mr. Thrale, however, that 
she was a little painted puppet, of no value 
at all, and quite disguised with affectation, 
full of odd airs of rural elegance; and he 
made out some comical sceues, by mimick- 
ing her in a dialogue he pretended to have 
overheard. Dr. Johnson told Mrs. Piozzi 
thas her hair was eminently beautiful, quite 
blonde \ike that of a baby; but that she 
fretted about the colour, and was always de- 
sirous to dye it black, which he very judi- 
ciously hindered her from doing. A picture 
found of her at Lichfield was very pretty, 
and her daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, said 
it was like. The intelligence Mrs, Piozzi 
gained of her from Mr. Levett, was only 
perpetual illness and perpetual opium.”* 


The following characteristic sketch 
of Garrick, the pupil and friend of 
Johnson, is given on the authority of 
Miss Hawkius : 

** At Hampton, and in its neighbourhood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick took the rank of the 
noblesse—every thing was in good taste, and 
his establishment distinguished—he drove 
four horses when going to town.” She adds 
the following description of his personal ap- 
pearance: ‘I see him now in a dark blue 
coat, the button-holes bound with gold, a 
small cocked hat laced with gold, his waist- 
coat very open, and his countenance never 
at rest, and indeed, seldom his person; for, 
in the relaxation of the country, he gave 
way to all his natural volatility, and with 
my father was perfectly at ease, sometimes 
sitting on a table, and then, if he saw my 
brothers at a distance on the lawn, shooting 
off like an arrow out of a bow in a spirited 
chase of them round the garden. I remem- 
ber—when my father, having me in his 
hand, met him on the common, riding his 
pretty pony—his moving my compassion by 
lamenting the misery of being summoned to 
town in hot weather (I think August) to 
play before the King of Denmark. I thought 
him sincere, and his case pitiable, till my 
father assured me that he was in reality very 
well pleased, and that what he groaned at as 
labour, was an honour paid to his talents. 
The natural expression of his countenance 
was far from placidity. I confess I was 
afraid of him; more so than I was of John- 
son, whom I knew not to be, nor could sup- 
pose he ever would be thought to be, an ex- 
traordinary man. Garrick had a frown and 
spoke impetuously. Johnson was slow and 
kind in his way to children.” 


Dr. Johnson’s opinion of Painting. 


‘* For painting he certainly had no taste, 
no acquired taste, for his sight was worse 





* Levett did not know Mrs. Johnson till 
the year 1746, when she was fifty-seven or 
eight years of age, and in very ill health. 
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even than his hearing.* He even to Mrs. 
Pivzzi professed such scorn of it, as to say 
that he should sit very quietly in a room 
hung round with pictures of the greatest 
masters, and never feel the slightest disposi- 
tion to turn them, if their backs were outer- 
most, unless it might be for the sake of tell- 
ing Sir Joshua that he had turned them. 
In one instance, however, he admitted that 
painting required a considerable exercise of 
mind ; yet even on that occasion he betrayed 
what Mrs. Thrale calls his ‘ scorn of the 
art.’ Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned some 
picture as excellent. ‘ It has often grieved 
me, Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ¢ to see so much 
mind as the science of painting requires, 
laid out upon such perishable materials : 
why do not you oftener make use of copper? 
I could wish your superiority in the art you 
profess to be preserved in stuff more durable 
than canvas.’ Sir Joshua urged the diffi- 
culty of procuring a plate large enough for 
historical subjects, and was going to raise 
farther observations: ‘ What foppish ob- 
stacles are these!’ exclaimed on a sudden 
Dr. Johnson: ‘ here is Thrale has a thou- 
sand ton of copper; you may paint it all 
round if you will, I suppose ; it will serve 
him to brew in afterward : will it not, Sir ?’> 
Talking with some persons about allegori- 
cal painting, he said, ‘ I had rather see the 
portrait of a dog that I know, than all the 
allegorical paintings they can show me in 
the world.” 


His love of late hours. 


‘¢ Dr. Johnson, as Mrs. Piozzi relates, 
loved late hours extremely, or more properly 
hated early ones. Nothing was more terri- 
fying to him than the idea of retiring to 
bed, which he never would call going to 
rest, or suffer another to call so. ‘I lie 
down,” said he, ‘ that my acquaintance may 
sleep; but I lie down to endure oppressive 
misery, and soon rise again to pass the night 
in anxiety and pain.” By this pathetic man- 
ner, which no one ever possessed in so emi- 
nent a degree, he used to shock that lady 
from quitting his company, till she hurt her 
own health not a little by sitting up with 
him when she was herself far from well.” 

«‘ Indeed, he has been known tw say, 
‘Whoever thinks of going to bed before 
twelve o’clock is a scoundrel.’ Having no- 
thing in particular to do himself, and having 
none of his time appropriated, he was a 
troublesome guest to persons who had much 
to do. He rose too as unwillingly as he 


went to bed.’’§ 
The Doctor’s gulosity. 
«¢ Jolinson’s notions about eating were 
nothing less than delicate; a leg of pork 


* Reynolds’s Recollections. 
+ Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecd. 
§ Hawkins. 


+ Hawkins, 
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boiled till it dropped from the bone, a veal 
pie with plums and sugar, or the outside cut 
of a salt buttock of beef, were his favourite 
dainties : with regard to drink, his liking 
was for the strongest, as it was not the 
flavour, but the effect he sought for, and 
professed to desire; and when Mrs. Piozzi 
first knew him, he used to pour capillaire 
into his port wine. For the last twelve 
years, however, he left off all fermented 
liquors. To make himself some amends in- 
deed, he took his chocolate liberally, pouring 
in large quantities of cream, or even melted 
butter; and was so fond of fruit, that though 
he would eat seven or cight large peaches of 
a morning before breakfast began, and treat- 
ed them with proportionate attention after 
dinner again, yet he has been heard to pro- 
test, that he never had quite as much as he 
wished of wall-fruit, except once in his life, 
and that was when he and the Thrales were 
all together at Ombersley, the seat of Lord 
Sandys ; and yet when his Irish friend Grier- 
son, hearing him enumerate the qualities 
necessary to the formation of a poet, began 
a comical parody upon his ornamented ha- 
rangue in praise of a cook, concluding with 
this observation, that he who dressed a good 
dinner was a more excellent and more useful 
member of society than he who wrote a good 
poem. ‘And in this opinion,’ said Dr. 
Johnson, in reply, ‘ all the dogs in the town 
will join you.’ || 
“* Mrs. Piozzi also relates that he used 
often to say in her hearing, perhaps for her 
edification, * that wherever the dinner is ill 
got up there is poverty, or there is avarice, 
or there is stupidity, in short, the family 
is somehow grossly wrong : for,’ continued 
he, ‘ aman seldom thinks with more earnest- 
ness of any thing than he does of his dinner; 
and if he cannot get that well dressed, he, 
should be suspected of inaccuracy in other 
things.’ One day, when he was speaking 
upon the subject, Mrs. Piozzi asked him, if 
he ever huffed his wife about his dinner? 
* So often,’ replied he, ¢ that at last she 
called to me, when about to say grace, and 
said, ‘ Nay, hold, Mr. Johnson, and do 
not make a farce of thanking God for a din- 
ner which in a few minutes you will pro- 
nounce not eatable.’” 


Johnson’s opinion of Lord Kaimes’s 
writings. 

** Johnson thought very well of Lord 
Kaimes’s Elements of Criticism; of others 
of his writings he thought very indifferently, 
and laughed much at his opinion that war 
was a good thing occasionally, as so much 
valour and virtue were exhibited in it. § A 
fire,” says Johnson, ‘ might as well be 
thought a good thing ; there is the bravery 
and address of the firemen in extinguishing 





\| Piozzi. 
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it; there is much humanity exerted in saving 
the lives and properties of the poor suf- 
ferers; yet,’ says he, ¢ after all this, who 
can say a fire is a good thing ?’’”’* 


His prejudices against Scotland. 

*¢ When his friend Mr. Strahan, a native 
of Scotland, at his return from the Hebrides 
asked him, with a firm tone of voice, what 
he thought of his country? ‘ That is a 
very vile country, to be sure, Sir ;” returned 
for answer Dr. Johnson. ‘ Well, Sir!’ re- 
plies the other somewhat mortified, ‘ God 
made it.’ ¢ Certainly he did,’ answers Dr. 
Johnson again; ‘ but we must always re- 
member that he made it for Scotchmen, 
and comparisons are odious, Mr. Strahan ; 


but God made hell.’ ”’+ 


Few men had perhaps been more 
inveterate students than Dr. Johnson. 
«There is no royal road to learning,’’ 
was a common saying with him; yet 
we here find him rather deprecating 
close application to study, and recom- 
mending desultory reading for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. But it is cer- 
tainly true that his sentiments of one 
day do not always accord with those 
of another. 


*¢¢[ would never,’ said he, £ desire a 
young man to neglect his business for the 
purpose of pursuing his studies, because it is 
unreasonable; I would only desire him to 
read at those hours when he would otherwise 
be unemployed. I will not promise that he 
will be a Bentley ; but if he be a lad of any 
parts, he will certainly make a sensible 
man,’”’t 

“* Dr. Johnson had never, by his own ac- 
count, been a close student, and used to ad- 
vise young people never to be without a 
book in their pocket, to be read at by-times 
when they had nothing else todo. ‘ It has 
been by that means,’ said he one day toa 
boy at Mr. Thrale’s, ¢ that all my knowledge 
has been gained, except what I have picked 
up by running about the world with my wits 
ready to observe, and my tongue ready to 
talk. A man is seldom in a humour to un- 
lock his book-case, set his desk in order, 
and betake himself to serious study; but a 
retentive memory will do something, and a 
fellow shall have strange credit given him, 
if he can but recollect striking passages 
from different books, keep the authors sepa- 
rate in his head, and bring his stock of 
knowledye artfully into play: how else,’ 
added he, ‘ do the gamesters manage when 
they play for more money tian they are 


worth P’ ’’§ 


The Sthday Library ; or the Protestant’s 
Manual for the Satlath Day ; being a Se- 


* Hawkins, 
t Hawkins. 


+ Piozzi. 
§ Piozzi, 
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lection of Sermons from eminent Divines of 

the Church of England, chiefly within the 

last half century, with occasional biogra- 
phical sketches and notes. By the Rev. 

T. F. Dibdin, D.D. &c. Vol. IV. 

WE are inclined to value highly 
this volume (though all are merito- 
rious) because it contains a Sermon 
by Bishop Huntingford on False Phi- 
losophy, which exhibits most beautiful 
ratiocination. We shall add no more, 
because we should deem it a wrong to 
our readers not to give a fine specimen 
upon an abstruse point: and our limits 
are bounded. 


Doing evil that good may come ; or, the end 
justifies the means. 

‘¢ If it be an allowed maxim that men 
may do evil for the production of some good, 
then it will not be improbable (hecause the 
case has happened) that some persons under 
the delusion of this principle, may, with a 
view to some imaginary good, uot only re- 
fuse you justice, but proceed to treat you 
with the grossest injustice—may first plunder 
your property, and then deprive you of life, 
though on your part no offence hath been 
committed against either law or equity. 
Where then would be that security of rights, 
which from society you are encouraged to 
expect, and warranted in demanding. 

‘© Again, the basis of civil society is 
mutual confidence. But what man of com- 
mon prudence will cominit either his pro- 
perty or his person to the care of another, 
who holds himself at liberty to betray his 
trust, and even destroy his friend, provided 
he doth but intend to appropriate the spoils 
to some good purpose. 

‘© Thus, then, this principle goes to the 
dissolution of all society; and if so, must be 
rejected, as not compatible or reconcilable 
with that state for which man is intended ; 
aud in which, when duly constituted, he 
finds the greater portion of happiness.” 

*¢ But in vindication of this perverse pa- 
radox, the public good of society has been 
pretended. It would however be difficult, 
nay even impossible, to show that it can be 
for the public good of society to defeat the 
very cause and counteract the very ends for 
which all society is instituted ; both which 
evils this paradox completely works by ba- 
nishing confidence, and by violating at plea- 
sure the rights of the society existing. 

‘* But its advocate then pleads the good 
of posterity. Whose posterity? By the 
sudden death of those whom this maxim 
may have takea off, he has done his utmost 
that they shall have no posterity; that they 
may do evil to produce good, he has taught 
them to rob and destroy each other, as he 
has robbed and destroyed the men of his 
own generation. For what was once in itself 
lawful, must always be lawful; if robbery 
and assassination be lawful to the maintainer 
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of this principle, they will be lawful to his 
children. And thus by precedent he esta- 
blishes a maxim, which pursued to its con- 
sequences would tend to the utter extinction 
of all society.” 

*© Seen, then, in these points of view, 
the paradox of doing evil, ‘ that good may 
come of it,’ is of all others the most mis- 
chievous that ever entered the mind of man.” 
—15-17. 

Action upon the iniquitous principle 
reprobated, was common among the 
ancients; witness the following pas- 
sage of Livy: ‘‘ Eam [concordiam ci- 
vium] per equa, per iniqua reconci- 
liandam civitati esse? (p. 41, ed. El- 
zevir.) From what we know of Ita- 
lian. subtlety, we are inclined to think 
that it was a favourite maxim of Roman 


policy. 
eh 
The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By M. 

de Bourrienne, his private Secretary. 3 

vols. 16mo, 

IF a successful General has an un- 
limited command of men, he will not 
cease to go to war, and if a successful 
banker has an unlimited command of 
money, he will not cease to speculate. 
Defeat as a consequence of presump- 
tion in the former case, and bank- 
ruptcy in the latter, are events in the 
usual course of things. Napoleon 
ultimately did not trade, but gambled. 
He was a master in the arts of war 
and policy ; but the cash, the physical 
resources of France, were exhausted, 
as to the supply of soldiers, and, in 
the end of his career, he only shuffled. 
He existed as a monarch only by vic- 
tory ; and victory was in the end im- 
possible, because his living ammuni- 
tion was expended. Let us state only 
an evident fact. Before the capture 
of Paris in 1814, he had only one 
army to oppose to fwo, those of Schwart- 
zenburg and Blucher. Bills were drawn 
upon him to an amount which he 
could not answer, and whoever says 
that he was beat up to 1814, by any 
other means than that of actually over- 
powering him by physical necessity, 
contradicts the only test of truth, 
History. The Russian expedition was 
his first commission of an act of bank- 
ruptcy, and he never recovered it. | It 
was an indiscretion, a speculation, 
which he could not repair. Fatalism, 
Fortune, &c. are silly pretences in his 
case. These notions are only sound 


under inexplicable contingencies. But 
is it an unaccountable thing, that 
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Sheriff Wellington sold him up after 
he had made his last effort to raise the 
wind? But he was a great man, a 
wonderful man, and so forth; yes, 
and what is a great and wonderful 
man, reduced to irretrievable distress, 
but a pyramid of Egypt broken into 
small stones,—a thing to talk about ? 

Moreover, victories are gained, ge- 
nerally speaking, by the inferiority of 
the enemy—if barbarians through 
tactics, if otherwise through accidents. 
The English alone were capable of con- 
tending with him in battle, and did 
so successfully. They picketed him 
upon the island of Saint Helena; and, 
in a political view, as to prevention of 
mischief, acted rightly; but whether 
petty annoyance of him was not a 
meanness unbecoming the national 
character, must be left to those who 
do not think it sufficient to encage a 
lion, without torturing him by insult. 
We come now to the work before us. 

M. de Bourrienne has booked, like a 
short-hand writer, in the manner of 
Boswell, all that Buonaparte said or 
did in matters of business. He was a 
most restless creature, eternally, like 
a job-making lawyer, plotting or doing 
mischief. He had no idea of retiring 
with a fortune, and then living at his 
ease. The nations of Europe were to 
him only carrion carcases, whither 
himself, an eagle, attended by ravens, 
hawks, magpies, &c. could repair to 
feed: and all his study was how to 
make living kingdoms carcases, whereon 
he and they could feast. Now the 
natural history of human birds of prey, 
is however a most instructive and en- 
tertaining study, because it extends 
knowledge of the world, promotes 
wisdom, and occupies the mind. But 
we must declaim no longer. Monsr. 
de Bourrienne’s book, as to matter, is 
wholly composed of consecutive details, 
and like Boswell’s before mentioned, 
shows us the man, completely, as to 
his public life, and therefore well suits 
such a study. We certainly have not 
libelled him by our similitude ; for we 
are told (i. 31) that Buonaparte laugh- 
ed loudly while he was describing the 
death of an officer, literally severed in 
two by a bomb-shell. 

The Legion of Honour was founded 
to ingratiate the noblesse (ii. 88) ; and 
was, with other conciliating measures, 
a preparatory step for obtaining the 
empire. Somuch for him. Josephine 
had a presentiment, that such an exal- 
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tation would lead to a divorce. At 
least her apprehensions (ii. 110) vindi- 
cate such an inference; but, if she suf- 
fered from that event, it was only as a 
French-woman may be supposed ca- 
pable of suffering. 

When Napoleon sent her a message, 
announcing his prospect of a son and 
heir, she bitterly complained of his in- 
delicacy and cruelty. But notwith- 
standing her grief, 


*¢ such was still Josephine’s passion for 
dress, that after having wept for a quarter of 
an hour, she would dry her tears to give 
audience to milliners and jewellers. The 
sight of a new hat would call forth all Jose- 
phine’s feminine love of finery. One day, f 
remember, that taking advantage of the mo- 
mentary serenity occasioned hy an ample 
display of sparkling gewgaws, I congratu- 
lated her upon the happy influence they ex- 
ercised over her spirits, when she said, 
‘ My dear friend, I ought indeed to be in- 
different to all this; but it is a habit.’ 
Josephine might have added, that it was 
also an occupation; for it would be no ex- 
aggeration to say, that if the time she wasted 
in tears and at her toilet, had been sub- 
tracted from her life, its duration would 
have been considerably shortened.”’—iii. 219. 

It does not appear from the por- 
traits that she had any pretensions to 
beauty; and it is an understood thing, 
that although pretty women may dress 
plainly, other women ought to deco- 
rate themselves with adscititious orna- 
ments. We have before spoken of the 
book; and have only to add, that it 
contains interesting portraits and cuts. 


Be 


Narrative of the Ashantee War, with a View 
of the present state of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone. By Major Ricketts, late of the 
Royal African Colonial Corps.  8vo. 
Map and Plates. 


IF Dr. Johnson, when he wrote his 
pamphlet on the Falkland Islands, had 
been desirous of detailing the misery 
and wretchedness of an African cam- 
paign, he could not have selected a 
more apposite example than the nar- 
rative now before us. Indeed, before 
such an event had taken place, in 
looking over those pages so justly 
celebrated in our English literature, 
we could not divest ourselves of that 
incredulity which forbids us to believe 
that so much misery could really exist 
in nature. Our prejudice also in favour 
of military glory, and the feeling of 
humanity itself, both concurred to 

Gent. Mac. September, 1831. 
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bias our judgment, and urged us to 
charge the learned Doctor with vi- 
sionary exaggeration, rather than be 
persuaded of the truth and reality of 
his observations. Accustomed from 
our infancy to admire the deeds of 
valour, we looked with some sort of 
respect, or sometimes with envy on 
those brave men who have devoted 
their lives to the defence of their re- 
spective empires. Ignorant of the 
hardships of a campaign, we consi- 
dered war little more than a splendid 
game,—a proclamation, an army, a 
battle, and a triumph. Some indeed 
must perish in the most successful 
field, but they lie upon the bed of 
honour, they resign their lives amidst 
the joys of conquest, and filled with 
their country’s glory smile even in 
death. But the life of a modern 
soldier, says Johnson, now much to 
our purpose, is ill represented by he- 
roic fiction. War has means of de- 
struction more formidable than the 
cannon and the sword. Of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands that pe- 
rish during the course of a campaign, 
a very small part ever feels the stroke 
of an enemy; the rest languish in tents 
and ships, amidst damps and putre- 
faction, victims of hunger and cold, 
pale, torpid, spiritless, and helpless ; 
gasping and groaning, unpitied among 
men, made obdurate by long continu- 
ance of helpless misery, and are at 
last whelmed in pits, or heaved inte 
the ocean, without notice and with- 
out remembrance. By incommodious 
encampments and unwholesome sta- 
tions, by want of food, and by expo- 
sure to the inclemency of the severest 
weather, where courage is useless, 
and enterprise impracticable, fleets 
are silently dispeopled, and armies 
sluggishly melted away. 

The present work is a sad illustra- 
tion of this terrible truth. Our au- 
thor was one of the actors in these 
sanguinary campaigns. A witness of 
the deplorable disasters on the African 
coast, a spectator and actor in almost 
every scene, he presents the reader 
with no fictitious narrative, artfully 
arranged and heightened by false co- 
louring ; but from him we learn that 
he daily recorded the events that pass- 
ed around him, and that he now sim- 
ply endeavours to communicate the 
impression which he then felt. 

The Narrative commences with the 
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appointment of Sir Charles MacCar- 
thy to the government of the western 
coast of Africa, in the month of March 
1822. His arrival was joyfully hailed 
by all the inhabitants of that colony. 


*¢ On the morning of the 27th of March 
he landed from the Iphigenia at Dixcove, 
where he was received by a numerous body 
of the inhabitants, who, as soon as the pro- 
clamation was read and explained to them, 
expressed their joy and satisfaction by loud 
and repeated acclamations. His Excel- 
lency then returned to the frigate, and 
reached Cape Coast roads on the next morn- 
ing, and on landing was received by thou- 
sands of the natives, who were anxious to 
witness the change of Government so long 
expected. On the 29th the new charter 
and proclamation were read, the ships of 
war decorated with flags, and the guns of 
the castle fired a royal salute, accompanied 
with great rejoicing among all the castes 
of the people. On the morning of the 30th, 
his Excellency re-embarked, and dropped 
down to Annaboe and landed, but re- 
turned in the evening to proceed to Accra, 
where he arrived on the 2nd of April, and 
remained till the 11th, when he embark- 
edand returned to Cape Coast Castle. He 
sailed for Sierra Leone about the 12th of 
May, leaving particular instructions to cul- 
tivate and cherish a good understanding 
with the natives around, and to impress on 
their minds that Great Britain had no other 
object but to encourage their commerce 
and industry. Sir Charles, with the impres- 
sion that he should at his next visit find the 
country in the full enjoyment of peace, was 
with the most bitter feelings of disappoint- 
ment informed, in November following, that 
the Chief of the Ashantees, after receiving 
by his messengers the usual presents, had, 
im breach of the treaties entered into with 
Mr. Bowdich, and afterwards with Mr. Du- 
puis, and in defiance of the established 
usages of the country during peace, with- 
out any application whatever to Major Chis- 
holm, the commandant of the Gold Coast, 
employed his agents to kidnap a mulatto 
man (a serjeant in the Royal African Colo- 
nial Corps), who was on duty at Annaboe ; 
the unfortunate man was carried prisoner to 
Donquat in the Fantee Country, fifteen 
miles at the back of Annaboe fort, and there 
detained in irons. On the 2d of February, 
it was ascertained that a son of the late 
King had been sent down by Osai from Coo- 
massie, with one of his executioners, to put 
the serjeant to death, and to send the jaw- 
Lone, the skull, and one of the arms of the 
victim to him.” 


. The Governor of course thought it 
his duty to notice such an atrocious 
act, and he immediately prepared to 
march with a sufficient body of troops 
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to punish the barbarians ; he was re- 
ceived every where on his journey 
with the warmest regard by the in- 
habitants of the villages, who showed 
their hospitality by bringing large 
quantities of palm wine, and by swear- 
ing mutual friendship and support on 
his Excellency’s sword, after their 
custom. They sung songs in his 
praise, at the same time clapping their 
hands, whilst others swept the street 
as he passed through their respective 
villages. But these scenes of affec- 
tion and hospitality were soon to be 
succeeded by the din of war. 


*¢ About two o’clock the enemy, who 
were said to be considerably more than ten 
thousand men, instead of being divided, as 
it. was reported, were collected together, 
armed with muskets, and having a large 
description of knives stuck in their girdles. 
They were heard advancing through the 
woods with horns blowing and drums beat- 
ing ; and when they came within half a mile 
of our party they halted, when Sir Charles 
ordered the band of the Royal African Corps, 
which had accompanied him, to play ‘ God 
save the King,’ and the bugles to sound, he 
having heard through some channel in which 
he placed confidence, that the greater part 
of the Ashantees only wanted an opportu- 
nity to come over to him. The Ashautees 
played in return, which was alternately re- 
peated several times, and then a dead si- 
lence ensued, interrupted only by the fire of 
our men at the enemy, who had by this 
time lined the opposite bank of the river, 
which was here about sixty feet wide; hav- 
ing marched in different divisions of Indian 
file through the woods with their horns, 
sounding the names or calls of their diffe- 
rent chiefs, a black man who had been at 
Coomassie was able to name every Ashantee 
chief with the army by the sound of their 
respective horns, The action now com- 
menced on both sides with determined vi- 
gour, and lasted till nearly dark. It was 
reported about four o’clock that our troops 
had expended their ammunition, consisting 
of twenty rounds of ball cartridges, besides 
leaden slugs which were contained in small 
bags suspended by a sling round the men’s 
necks, and loose powder contained in small 
kegs, carried also by the men themselves. 
Application was made to Mr. Brandon, who 
arrived in the middle of the action, fora 
fresh supply of ammunition, he having re- 
ceived his Excellency's orders to have forty 
rouuds of ball cartridges packed in kegs for 
each man, ready to be issued, but Mr. 
Brandon said that it was not yet arrived, 
and that he had only a barrel of powder and 
one of ball with him, which were imme- 
diately issued. He had left Assamacou 
with about forty natives carrying ammuni- 
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tion, and was in advance of them when the 
engagement commenced. The enemy per- 
ceiving that our fire had slackened, attempt- 
ed to cross the river, which at this time had 
become fordable, and succeeded. They had 
dispatched a considerable force to encompass 
our flanks, in order to prevent our retreat, 
and now rushed in all directions on our gal- 
lant little force, who still defended them- 
selves with their bayonets, until they were 
completely overpowered by their myriads, 
who instantly beheaded nearly every one of 
those who unfortunately fell into their re- 
morseless hands. A small brass piece, which 
had arrived during the engagement, was 
about this time unloosed, and the muzzle 
raised, whilst Mr. De Graft, a man of co- 
lour, went round and obtained some powder 
from the King of Diakera, with which and 
some loose musket balls that had been left in 
a keg, it was loaded and fired in the direction 
of the enemy, in hopes to impede in some 
measure their advance ; but they immediately 
afterwards rushed forward, and killed and 
wounded two men. The Brigade Major, who 
had been wounded, finding that his Excel- 
lency had left the King of Diakera, followed 
in the direction which he understood he had 
taken, and shortly after observed him in a 
trench in advance. He recognised him by 
his feathers. Soon after some musketry 
was fired in front, and there was a general 
rush back of those who were with him, after 
which no more was seen of him. It appear- 
ed by Mr. Williams’s statement that he left 
the field of action in company with Sir 
Charles Mac Carthy, Mr. Buckle, and En- 
sign Wetherell, and, after proceeding a short 
distance along the track to Assamacou, they 
were suddenly attacked by a post of the 
enemy, who fired, and broke one of Sir 
Charles’s arms, and that he immediately 
after received another wound in the chest 
and fell. ‘Fhey then removed him under a 
tree, where they all remained awaiting their 
fate, which they perceived to be inevitable. 
Immediately after Mr. Williams received a 
ball in his thigh, which rendered him sense- 
less; previous, however, to his falling, he 
saw Ensign Wetherell, who appeared also 
to have been wounded, lying close to Sir 
Charles, cutting with his sword at the ene- 
my, as they were tearing the clothes off his 
friendand patron. Mr. Williams, upon recover- 
ing his senses, perceived that some Ashan- 
tees were attempting to cut his head off, and 
had already inflicted one gash on the back 
of his neck ; luckily, however, at this crisis 
an Ashantee of authority came up, and re- 
cognizing Mr. Williams, from whom he 
had received some kindness in the African 
Company’s time, withheld the hand of the 
savage ; and he then saw the headless trunks 
of Sir Charles Mac Carthy, Mr. Buckle, 
and Ensign Wetherell. During his capti- 
vity he was lodged under a thatched shed in 
the day time, and locked up at night in the 
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same room with the heads of Sir Charles, 
Mr. Buckle, and Ensign Wetherell, which, 
owing to some peculiar process, were in a 

erfect state of preservation, Sir Charles 

Jac Carthy’s presented nearly the same ap- 
pearance as when he was alive. It was said 
that Mr. Jones, a merchant and captain of 
the Militia, fell into their hands alive, and 
because he had received five wounds, he 
was sacrificed to the fetish. It seems that 
every person, whether Ashantee or prisoner, 
who may be so unlucky as to receive that 
number of wounds in one action, is consi- 
dered as belonging to the fetish.” 


Such was the disastrous result of 
this action, which appears to have 
been commenced without sufficient 
caution. The enemy now became more 
bold and daring, and threatened to 
drive the English into the sea, and he 
advanced with his whole army to- 
wards Cape Coast Castle. Inthe mean 
while the English and their allies 
made every preparation to give them 
a warm reception. 

Asanguinary battle subsequently en- 
sued,* which for ever disabled the ene- 
my, and at the sametime restored peace 
and tranquillity to the exhausted in- 
habitants of those regions who had 
suffered much during these long and 
disastrous campaigns. Such was the 
result of this important victory that it 
will, in all probability, for ever deter 
these people from visiting the coun- 
try again, in a hostile manner. In 
fact, the King of Ashantee in the 
month of April of the present year, 
sent a son and nephew as hostages to 
be educated at Cape Coast Castle, ac- 
companied with six hundred ounces 
of gold, to be lodged there as a secu- 
rity for his future good conduct to- 
wards the British, Dutch, and Danes. 

The “‘ Narrative” is followed by a 
brief view of the present state of the 
colony of Sierra Leone, which has en- 
grossed so much of late of the public 
attention, on account of the deplor- 
able loss of human life, as well as 
it being in the centre of the slave trade, 
for the extinction of which abomina- 
ble and inhuman traffic, it seems to 
have been hitherto retained by this 
country. 

Sierra Leone is a peninsula, and so 
named by the Portuguese, from the 
roaring of the thunder through the 
vallies on the approach and termina- 
tion of the rainy season, resembling 
that of a lion. The scenery upon 


* See our vol, xcvi, ii. pp. 457, 550. 
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drawing near the colony from the sea, 
is picturesque, and the verdure of the 
woods is delightful. On landing at 
Freetown, the capital, a stranger is 
not a little surprised to behold a place 
so far superior to what he had been 
induced to expect, but on the ap- 
proach of the rainy season his won- 
der begins to cease. The Hermitan is 
a harsh easterly wind, which dries up 
all vegetation, and continues for seve- 
ral days with such terrible effect, that 
the flooring of the houses, and the win- 
dow shutters, shrink and separate more 
than an inch asunder, the glass is 
broken, and the furniture is warped ; 
but at the approach of the rains, the 
open seams gradually close again. 
The next day after the first shower of 
rain, the force of vegetation is so great, 
that the grass and weeds may literally 
be seen to grow. At intervals during 
the day in the rainy season, the ac- 
tion of an intensely hot sun on the 
earth, covered with a luxuriant vege- 
tation, produces a disagreeable sicken- 
ing smell, which is probably one of 
the causes of fever that prevails at 
this period of the year. The havoc 
which this dreadful disease has made 
among the Europeans is too well 
known to be insisted upon here. 

Concerning the liberated Africans 
we find some interesting particulars, 
from.which it appears that all the 
efforts of the English to put a stop to 
this traffic in human flesh are rendered 
abortive by the conduct of those un- 
principled nations who find it to their 
interest still to persevere in their ne- 
farious designs for the capture and 
slavery of their fellow men. 


‘*¢ The Portuguese and Spaniards impress 
on the minds of the slaves that the English 
are anxious to destroy them; in conse- 
quence of which the poor creatures are, 
just after capture, much dejected; but, as 
they are generally immediately released 
from their confinement, and every possible 
attention paid to them, they soon become 
cheerful, and, although totally unacquaint- 
ed with one another’s language, shortly be- 
eome familiarized by signs or motions ; and, 
when anchored in Freetown harbour, await- 
ing their adjudication, their countrymen lo- 
eated in the colony visit them; and, from 
being acquainted with the approaching de- 
livery, they indulge in merriment and plea- 
sure. Should there be any disease among 
the slaves on board the ships, they are landed 
as soon as the necessary legal forms are gone 
through, Many of these pvor creatures ar~ 
sive in such a deplorable state from want and 


Review.—Few Words on many Subjects. 
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disease, that it is difficult to. preserve their 
lives. It is really shocking to humanity to 
see a cargo of children arrive sometimes 
mere skeletons, in a complete state of ex- 
haustion, The small-pox and measles often. 
break out on board the slave vessels, as well 
as the ophthalmia. Slaves are purchased 

from the natives on an average of about 4. 

each, and are paid for in gunpowder, arms, 

tobacco, ardent spirits, &c. Those taken 
in the latitude of Sierra Leone might reach 

Fernando Po in 15 or 20 days.” 

Fhe volume is embellished with a 
map and plates, but independently of 
decorations, it is highly deserving of a 
place on the shelf of the politician and 
the historian. 

—@— 

Few Words on many Suljecis, grave and 
light, in Law, Politics, Religion, Lan- 
guage, and Miscellanies. By a Recluse. 
16mo. pp. 294. 

THIS is the work of an author who 
thinks with excellent abstract reason, 
and that is highly auxiliary to intel- 
lectual improvement. Nevertheless, 
however true it is, that what is right 
now must ever be so, opinions are 
subject to circumstances, and even the 
most palpable wisdom may be dan- 
gerous. We adduce these premises, 
as one reason for not being more dif- 
fuse in regard to the book before us. 
The most untenable and preposterous 
notions are now successfully circu- 
lated as aphorisms, because they are 
upheld by mob outcry. Distinctly 
from religion or politics, it is the mi- 
serable characteristic of the times, 
that reason and good sense are on the 
wane. Theory and change are the 
ruling principles of the day, and 
*‘ leaping before looking”? the domi- 
nant propensity. We can recommend 
the perusal of this work, because we 
respect reason, but say no more, be- 
cause, when hurricanes are in action, 
we must wait till they have ceased, to 
judge of the results. 


—- 


Gebir, Count Julian, and other Poems. 
Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 


THE poetry of Mr. Landor has but 
a feeble chance for popularity in times 
like these; it belongs to better days, 
and is addressed to readers of ano- 
ther stamp than the present. Strength 
of mind and power of diction are not 
the characteristics of modern poetry, 
but they are essentially the pervading 
spirit of Mr. Landor’s. There is more 
of true poetic feeling, more of the di- 
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vine afflatus in some half-dozen pages 
of the work we are noticing, than 
would be found in as many volumes 
which are yet upon our table, and 
which each prolific month adds to the 
stores of mediocrity ; these are, nine 
out of ten, but efforts of memory united 
to an ingenious disposition of the 
plunder,—so ingenious, that the thieves 
may be likened to gypsies, who so dis- 
guise the children they steal that their 
own fathers do not know them. In 
Mr. Landor’s volume, though much is 
heavy and not a little is tedious, there 
is in all its beauties the impress of 
originality, a fine tone of moral feel- 
ing, and of exalted sentiment. It will 
be a scandal to our literature if it do 
not find a permanent place ultimately 
among our standard poetry, but the 
cawing and twittering of small and 
great birds must subside ere the song 
of the nightingale can find 


*¢ fit audience tho’ few.” 


It is not our intention to dissect 
and to analyse the multifarious con- 
tents of this volume; and if it shall 
be objected that our praise is too ge- 
neral, we shall presently put to si- 
lence all gainsayers, by extracting 
passages which would have made the 
immortality, we dare not say the for- 
tune, of a dozen poets fifty years 
agone, and compared with which 
there is but little in modern poetry 
that has higher claim to excellence. 


PRAYERS PERSONIFIED. 

Swifter than light are they, and every face, 
Tho’ different, glows with beauty; at the 

throne [kind, 
Of Mercy, when clouds shut it from man- 
They fall bare-bosomed, and indignant Jove 
Drops, at the soothing sweetness of their 

voice, 
The thunder from his hand. 

Mornin. 

Now to Aurora borne by dappled steeds, 
The sacred gate of orient pearl and gold, 
Smitten with Lucifer’s light silver wand, 
Expanded slow to strains of harmony, 


NiGcuT. 
And now the chariot of the Sun descends ; 
The waves rush hurried from his foaming 
steeds, 
Smoke issues from their nostrils at the gate, 
Which when they enter, with huge golden 
bar 
Atlas and Calpa close across the sea. 
Fears. 
Fears, like the needle verging to the Pule, 
Tremble and tremble into certainty. 
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CHAROBA BATHING, 
Long she-linger’d at the brink, 
Often she sighed, and naked as she was, 
Sat down, and leaning on the couch’s edge, 
On. the soft inward pillow of her arm, 
Rested her burning cheek ; she moved her 





eyes; 

She blushed; and blushing plunged into 
the wave. 

When love 
Scatters its brilliant form, and passes on 
To some fresh object in its natural course, 
Widely and openly and wanderingly, 
*Tis better ! narrow it, and it pours its gloom 
In one fierce cataract that stuns the soul. 





Mountain and Seas, ye are not separation ; 
Death, thou dividest but unitest too, 
In everlasting peace and faith secure. 
Confiding Love, where is thy resting place ? 


What pliancy, what tenderness, what life! 

Oh, for the smiles of those who smile so sel- 
dom, 

The love of those who know no other love ! 


VIOLENCE. 
The violent choose but cannot change their 
end; 
Violence by man or nature must be theirs, 
Wickedness and woe 
Oft in their drear communion taste together 
Hope and Repentance. 


Much fruit is shaken down in civil storms, 
And shall not orderly and loyal hands 
Gather it up? 


CRIMES NOT SOLITARY. 
’Tis not their own crimes only men commit, 
They harrow them into another’s breast, 
And they shall reap the bitter growth with 
pain. 


These amidst innumerable others 
attest the classic strength with which 
Mr. Landor’s lyre is strung, and the 
depth and purity of the tone to which 
it is pitched. With a short extract 
from one of the minor poems we con- 
clude our panegyric : 


«<It is and ever was my wish and way, 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die 
Whene’er their genius bids their souls de- 

part, 

Among their kindred, in their native place. 
1 never pluck the rose; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank, 
And not reproached me; the ever sacred 


cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of 


gold.” 


It has not escaped our observation, 
that Mr. Landor has adopted a mode 
of spelling which seems ‘very like’ 
affectation, not that we consider our 
‘well of English’ altogether unde- 
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filed; but when we consider with 
what little success Mr. L. has attempt- 
ed to improve our orthography here- 
tofore, we think he might have spared 
us, to use a Shakspearian phrase, 
* these strange dishes.’ 


eee se 
Oxford; a Poem. By Robert Montgomery. 
2d Edition. 

WE have hitherto expressed our 
opinion of Mr. Montgomery in terms 
of high commendation, and we have 
purposely abstained from noticing his 
present volume, because we could nei- 
ther join the ‘ hue and cry’ which the 
critics with few exceptions have raised 
against him, nor conscientiously set 
up our own opinion to stem, or at 
least to attempt to stem, the torrent of 
invective by which he has been over- 
borne. Though it wouldbeno hard task 
to select the best lines of the present 
poem in vindication of a partial judg- 
ment, we are constrained to admit 
that the selection of the worst lines 
might almost justify the severity with 
which he has been handled. The 
truth is, ‘Oxford’ is a failure. We 
suspect that the subject was not the 
choice of Mr. Montgomery, but that 
he has reversed the relative positions 
of the poet and the artist, and lent 
himself to the illustration of the plates, 
which affect to do this office for the 
poem. Mr. M.’s reputation could not 
afford this; he has rashly, we think, 
ushered an immature and hasty pro- 
duction into the world, on the strength 
of his name and talents, forgetting 
that his best production was but the 
promise of ‘ good things to come,’ the 
blossom and not the fruit of the tree 
of literary immortality. 

We will not pursue the subject 
further, than by protesting first against 
the merciless, we had almost said sa- 
vage, ferocity with which Mr. M.’s 
‘Oxford’ has in some instances been 
treated ; and secondly, we would re- 
commend Mr. Montgomery not to 
throw down these ‘ bones of conten- 
tion’ for the critics to snarl and quar- 
rel over, but to remember what he 
has already done, and to fix his eye 
steadily on the goal of his ambition, 
on those immortal heights where the 
great Masters of the Divine Art are be- 
yond the shafts of malice, and the 
storms of criticism, and enjoy the 
fame for which the ‘ pure spirits’ toil- 
ed, and for which they were contented 


Montgomery's Oxford.—On Pulmonary Consumption. 
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to endure the misfortune of having 
fallen on evil days and the neglect of 
contemporaries, and knowing the ca- 
pricious nature of popularity, would 
with dignified patience commit their 
claims to posterity. We have the 
second edition of Mr. Montgomery’s 
poem before us, not, we are per- 
suaded, to contradict our opinions, 
but to convince him how much may 
be effected by a previous reputation, 
and to teach him not lightly to ha- 


zard it. 
ee 


On Diluted Chlorine in the early stages of 
Pulmonary Consumption. By M. Gannal., 
Translated ly W. H. Potter, M.R.1. 8vo. 


On Pulmonary Consumption, its Prevention 
and Remedy. By John Murray, F.S.A. 
F.L.S. FLAS. F.G.S. 12mo. 


Mr. MURRAY’S and M. Gannal’s 
popularly written little volumes may 
be read with considerable instruction, 
of which there is much need, espe- 
cially among the higher classes, after 
the recent strange and humiliating ex- 
hibitions of public delusion and extra- 
vagant violations of common sense. 

The number of deaths from con- 
sumption has increased of late years 
from 40 to 60,000 annually in this 
island. One fourth part of the deaths 
in the bills of mortality are to be re- 
ferred to it. It is almost invariably 
fatal, not one in many hundreds sur- 
viving. 

The following statements of Mr. 
Murray are deserving of attention : 


*¢ Though cures have been boasted of, it 
is almost universally admitted by the most 
eminent physicians, that those cases are of 
a very doubtful character, and it is very 
questionable whether a case of pulmonary 
consumption has yet been cured.”—>p. 18. 

*¢ Change of clime has been most relied 
on, but it is generally that of a forlorn hope.” 
—p. 19. 

toy he marshy country is now abandoned, 
and it is suspected that consumption is even 
more general there than elsewhere.” —p. 20. 

‘** The less frequency of consumption on 
the Continent has been attributed to the 
greater prevalence of hzmorrhoidal dis- 
charges.’”’—ib. 

‘©Warm baths have been resorted to. 
Patients in the Vallais, according to Dr. 
Tissot, pass the greater part of their time in 
the water. At Baden, Dr. Macard has seen 
invalids sit four or five hours in the bath; 
six hours at a time in the warm baths in Si- 
lesia, are deemed sufficient, and the patients 
sit up to the chin.”—p. 23. 
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‘¢ The most recent plans and proposals 
we have heard of, are those of Dr. Myddle- 
ton, of Exeter, who employs mixed = 
in a box, the chief ingredients of which we 
understood to be hemlock ; a circular brush, 
having a rotatory motion, as in the bloom- 
ing of cucumbers, &c. by turning a winch 
volatilizes or temporarily suspends these 
powders in the atmosphere; this is done 
with a view to encrust the lungs. We have 
heard of no instance of cure; on the con- 
trary, we understood that one of his patients 
died while we were in that city, and were 
also told that he had lost his own daughter 
by pulmonary consumption.”—p, 23. 

‘¢ Females of the Society of Friends are 
less frequently, ceteris paribus, the victims 
of pulmonary disease than others.” p. 44. 
[It is supposed on account of the unifor- 
nity of their dress. Rev.] 

“* The specific climate which may suit one 
individual, may not prove sanative to ano- 
ther.”—p. 62. [A fact daily confirmed by 
observation. Rev.] 

«* Dr. Cottereau of Paris, has invented a 
machine for inhaling chlorine in pulmonary 
consumption, and one case after another 
has been submitted to the attention of the 
Institute.” | He has also published a small vo- 
lume, whichis translated into English. Rev.] 
‘Tt is now twelve years since we experienced 
the benefit of chlorine in our own person in 
pulmonic disease. We might easily adduce, 
from innumerable sources, conclusive proofs 
that the first idea of curing pulmonary dis- 
ease by means of aerial chlorine, originuted 
with us.”’—Introd. pp. vii. viii. 

Mr. M. has been 

“In the hope of finding some substi- 
tute for chlorine, that might be equally ef- 
fective, and not so irritating to the lungs. 
In the vapour of nitric acid, or red fuming 
nitrous acid, we have discovered what we 
were in quest of.”—p. x. 

Mr. M. also gives internally the 
chlorate of potassa in doses of four 
to eight grains, two or three times a 
day. (p. 138.) His remarks (pp. 24, 
105,) plans of using these agents, and 
cases from p. 128, to 138, are very in- 
teresting, though withal we are men of 
little faith. 

These are all the newest fashions of 
treatment, except ONE, which is but 
too notorious, Mr. St. John Long’s 
vegetable simples, applied to human 
simples,—God help ye, simpleones! 

**We know nothing of Mr. St. John 
Long’s empirical practice, which has been 
severely criticised and ridiculed. The lolelia 
inflata is, however, said to be the remedy. 
This plant is stated in the ‘ Flora Ameri- 
cana,”’ to be common among the woods op 
the contineat of North America.” —p. 24. 

It is now a fashionable remedy for 
spasmodic asthma, 


There is nothing extraordinary in 
Mr. Long’s career, and his twelve 
thousand per annum out of the pock- 
ets of the GREAT DELUDED, to those 
who have seen much of the fashion- 
able world, and breathed the flat and 
shallow atmosphere of intellect that 
surrounds it. There is nothing irra- 
tional inthe principle of Mr. Long’s in- 
haling and infricting plan. Certainly 
not. Only it has been tried by fifty 
others before him, and always failed. 
Myddelton, Murray, Cottereau, Scu- 
damore, and others, have been trying 
it. But what is curious, if a num- 
ber of scientific men start a project, 
and a quack adopt and imitate it, the 
quack is invariably run after in pre- 
ference, because it is no advantage, 
we suppose, to try the same method 
under men of education and judg- 
ment. Dr. Saunders of Edinburgh 
discovered the Rev. Dr. Stewart’s sys- 
tem of treating consumption, but the 
reverend physician was sent for 300 
miles at the rate of ll. 1s. per 
mile; Saunders was never heard of. 
Mr. White of Bath discovered stric- 
ture of the rectum, and wrote an ex- 
cellent treatise on it, but instead of 
going to Mr. White, the great and 
rich went to a person who took up 
Mr. White’s practice, and applied it 
to cases of every description, and who, 
after making an immense fortune, 
wrote upon the subject a heap of un- 
intelligible, ungrammatical jargon and 
verbiage, which proved that he knew 
little or nothing at all about it. A 
man living in a village near Liverpool, 
about twelve years ago, discovered that 
all diseases were to be cured, by cut- 
ting out a piece of integument on the 
breast. The rich came to him from 
all quarters to be operated upon. The 
operator at last died, and the village 
from being a thriving place during his 
career, has sunk into poverty. 

So much for the GREAT DELUDED, 
and their mighty enchanters, the sur- 
geon-painters, surgeon-divines, and 
surgeon-rectum-doctors, of this bril- 
liant age of the ‘‘ march of humbug!” 

As to prejudices, we have none. 
After having examined the morbid 
anatomy of consumption in three mu- 
seums, containing 2 to 3000 prepa- 
rations each of all kinds, after hav- 
ing seen the disease in four or five of 
the largest ,hospitals in Europe, we 
look upon the speculation as some- 
thing like alchemy, or the search for 
the philosopher’s stone. 
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The Law of Election in the Ancient Cities 
avd Towns of Ireland, traced from Original 
Records. By William Lynch, Esq. F.S.A. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 90. 

MR. LYNCH has written this book 
with the intention of informing us, 
that the old constitution of this coun- 
try has been repeatedly sent to the 
hospital to be physicked, bled and 
blistered, and has never yet been dis- 
missed incurable; nay, that it pos- 
sesses the property ascribed in mytho- 
logy to the Heathen Deities, of per- 
petual juvenility. 

With regard to the Borough part, the 
veins of the constitution, he adds, that 
the transfusion of blood, not from 
young boroughs to old ones, but from 
old boroughs to young ones, is the 
Reform or Medean secret, which reno- 
vates the aged Eson. For our parts, 
we give no opinions concerning such 
changes, until we know how they 
work. The object of the book before 
us being thus stated, we allegate that 
records (and Mr. Lynch has given us 
a valuable selection) will certainly 
show formule, and to a certain extent 
the facts, relative to the places which 
returned members; but to ascertain the 
real bearing of a case, it is not suffi- 
cient to know the deeds relating to it, 
we should also know the depositions 
of the witnesses, and the conduct of 
the parties. We know that in the 
fifteenth century, there were sheriffs 
who were fined 100/. for making false 
returns, and that undersheriffs would 
not stipulate to make returns accord- 
ing to the number of votes, unless 
the high sheriffs permitted them so 
to do; that the members for cities 
and towns were mostly the recorders ; 
and that at the Lancastrian Parliament 
of 1459, members were pointed out by 
the king, under privy seals, and there- 
fore returned as such by the sheriff, 
without regard to the number of votes, 
and that an act of indemnity was af- 
terwards passed in consequence. These 
facts show (and Mr. Lynch’s is a 
party book) that there never was a 
period when great abuses did not ob- 
tain, but the contrary, which might 
even be assumed from the bare writs 
and returns. The fact is, that there 
never is, was, or can be a representa- 
tion, purely indicative of the opinion 
of the people, unless there is previ- 
ously a subdivision of property, which 
cannot be acted upon by influence; 
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but such a state of things is always 
subject to the violence of conflicting 
parties. However, we must come to 
certain points. 

Mr. Lynch contends (p. 65) that : 

“‘ The writs of summons [in Ireland] bear 
internal evidence that the term ‘* Commu- 
nitas,’ in whatever acceptation some may 
be now willing to take it, was not restricted 
to any particular or select class of persons, 
within cities and towns. In these writs the 
officers are ordered to cause to be elected, 
with the assent of the community of the 
county, two knights, and with the assent of 
the community of the city or town, two citi- 
zens or burgesses.” 


In short he contends that the right 
of voting was anciently in all the in- 
habitants at large of cities or towns. 

Now we know that copyholders is 
but a modern term for tenants in vil- 
lenage, and we know that villains and 
serfs were inhabitants of various places, 
and that at this day they have no 
power of voting for counties, nor do 
we think, that (except in cases below 
stated) any other than free burgesses 
had any right of voting for towns. . If 
so, what becomes of Mr. Lynch’s po- 
sition concerning a vested right in all 
the inhabitants ? 

Dr. Brady, in his Glossary, says that 
communitas had no such acceptation as 
that given by Mr. Lynch. He says, 
that anciently the Barons only, and te- 
nants in capite, or military men, were 
the community of the kingdom, and 
those only meant, taken and reputed 
as such in our most ancient historians 
and records. See Cowel, v. communitas. 

It is very true that Mr. Lynch vin- 
dicates, in p. 53, his position of uni- 
versal suffrage, by a statute (of Ire- 
land) of 33 Hen. VIII., wherein it is 
enacted, “‘ that citizens and burgesses 
should be returned to Parliament by 
the greater number of inhabitants of 
the said towns.’’ But the question 
with us is, whether in several in- 
stances any persons were permitted to 
reside in these towns, who were not 
freemen; and his subsequent quota- 
tions concerning Galway, &c. bear us 
out, we think, in that suspicion. We 
are however not disposed to deny, that 
in towns not incorporated, the inha- 
bitants at large (as potwallopers at 
Taunton) might return the members, 
or that they might do so by specific 
regulations, in certain corporate towns 
also, but we do not think, that even 
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with these admissions, his case of 
universal suffrage every where is satis- 
factorily established. 


YG 


The necessary Operation of the Corn Laws 
in driving Capital from the Cultivation of 
the Soil, &. &c. By Alexander Mundell, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 52. 


Mr. MUNDELL says (p. 52), that 
the operation of the Corn Laws passed 
in and since 1815, has been to drive 
capital from the cultivation of the soil, 
&c. &c. Now as the year 1815 was 
that in which war prices terminated, 
and those of peace commenced, we 
are inclined to ascribe this alienation 
of capital from the land, not to any 
operation of the Corn Laws, but to 
the diminished profit of cultivation. 
Mr, Mundell, to use a proverb, “‘ puts 
the saddle upon the wrong horse.” 
Corn Laws have been in existence 
long before and during the whole pe- 
riod to which his inquiry extends ; 
and taking the simple fact, that the 
withdrawal of the capital occasioned 
a larger importation of grain, we see 
in this not the operation of Corn Laws, 
but the diminution of home produc- 
tion, The very documents used by 
Mr. Mundell himself to vindicate his 
most extraordinary (as we think) 
sophism, are, we also think, conclu- 
sive on our side. During the ten 
years of 1805—1815, the war period, 
there passed 1466 enclosure bills. 
From 1820 to 1830, ten years of 
peace, only 387. Of course, there 
has not existed an equal inducement 
to break up new soil, because the de- 
mand and profit have been less.— 
From 1805 to 1815, the total imports 
of all sorts of grain, even during the 
war-demand, were only 20,230,852 
quarters. From hence we infer that 
the high war-prices occasioned an 
augmented domestic production, which 
enabled the quantum of imports stated 
to be sufficient. On the ten years of 
peace, 1820—1830, the total of im- 
ports amounts to 56,375,456, which 
vast increase of importation we con- 
ceive (except so far as the population 
is now greater) to have grown out of 
a diminished home production. We 
further find from Mr. Mundell (p. 45) 
that it is only since 1815, that the 
burthen arising from the Poor Rates 
has been so heavy. This we again 
ascribe to the decreased demand for 
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labour ; for why otherwise should the 
burthen have commenced in a parti- 
cular period, the first year of peace? 

There is a bearing in this question 
about Corn Laws, which we believe 
has not been hitherto considered. It 
is the difference in the value of money 
between this and the exporting coun- 
try. They have on their side dearness 
of money, and cheapness of commodi- 
ties ; we the converse state of things. 
We cannot afford to give them an 
equal quantity of goods for theirs, be- 
cause our cost of raising or manufac- 
turing them is twice as much as theirs. 
But they will take the return in mo- 
ney. This is worth twice as much to 
them as it is tous. If we give them 
only 3s. 6d. a bushel for wheat, it is 
of as much value to them as 7s. to us, 
Whether we give them money or goods, 
they derive a cent, per cent. profit 
(and we possibly a cent. per cent. 
loss) through the inequality in the 
value of money and the cost of pro- 
duction. 

M. Chatenvieux, an experienced 
continental agriculturist, admits the 
absolute necessity of Corn Laws in 
England ; and most.certainly the land- 
lord isas as equitable a claim to de- 
mand such a protection, as the manu- 
facturer has for prohibitory duties on 
foreign imports; for let us mark the 
possible, nay probable, mischief to 
both parties, under uninfluenced prices, 
The agriculturist has no machinery to 
make a capital of 5001. produce as 
much as 1000/. He can gain nothing 
but by absolute necessaries. His mar- 
ket, though certain, is limited (beer, 
the consumption of the vulgar, ex- 
cepted) to eating only. In the house 
expenses, under a state of civilization, 
the bills of the butcher and baker and 
cheesemonger, are inconsiderable, com- 
pared with those of the grocer, or other 
luxury tradesmen. All who depend 
upon custom in the former vocations, 
must include the poor, because the 
poor must eat and drink. But the 
poor would require less wages, if pro- 
visions were cheaper. Admitted. But 
there is such a thing as being penny 
wise and pound foolish. A. gives 
30,0001. for an estate of 10002. per 
annum, at 30 years purchase. You 
reduce his rents from the 1000/. per 
annum to 500/. per annum. He is 
then able only to sell or leave by will 
15,0001. capital, instead of 30,0001. 
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ani of course the luxury consump- 
tion of him and his dependents is 
diminished accordingly. So many 
more customers fail; afid you at 
length find the error of your system, 
because you imipoverish the consum- 
ing landlords and tenants, and sub- 
stitute paupers, who have nothing 
to spénd but as customers, at your 
cost, with your money. The landlords 
ultimately cannot support the poor. 
You have ruined the agricultural pro- 
perty one full half, in the value of 
capital, and thrown thousands of 
acres out of cultivation,—you cannot 
let your houses in country towns at 
all, and they fall into ruin,—the agri- 
¢ultural interest is not able to buy 
any thing of you,—civilization withers, 
—trade fails,—all sellers and no buy- 
ers is a system which destroys itself; 
and for the sake of saving sixpence a 
week in bread, and a shilling in but- 
cher’s meat, you are a ruined man, 
surrounded with rebellious poor. The 
fact has actually occurred in certain 
manufacturing villages. The farms 
cannot be let; nor the poor rates be 
paid.* It is not that manufactures 
do not greatly contribute to national 
benefit; they support civilization. 
They are, nevertheless, expensive in- 
dulgences ; and to spend, we must 
get. Would it be possible, by pinch- 
ing economy, to accumulate a larger 
national capital than by production ? 

Mr. Mundell (p. 51) recommends 
**a drawback upon exportation, com- 
mensurate with a duty.upon importa- 
tion.’”? Weentertain, concerning boun- 
ties and drawbacks, the same opinions 
as Adam Smith. But we willingly 
admit, that things worked best when 
England was an exporting country. 

We are perfectly aware of the pre- 
tended risk to which capital, vested in 
agriculture, is said by some political 
economists to be exposed through 
Corn Laws.¢ Now this position is 
met by Chatenvieux{ with the follow- 
ing common sense : 


*¢ The farmer who is bound to provide a 
given sum per annum for rent, &c. has no 
expectation of making his payment, but 
from sources which are necessarily contin- 
#ent ; siucé they depend on thie rate of the 
markets and the goodness of the seasons. 
it may, therefore, be possible that an im- 





* In one the poor rates are 27s. in the 
und.—Rev. 


+ See Essays on Political Economy. 
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moderate importation of corn may ruin the 
farmer, because he has to make up a fixed 
sum out of contingencies. Ina country in 
every part open to commerce, and possessed, 
as in England, of immense capital, and the 
most extensive means of conveyance, it is 
clear that in speculating upon the importa- 
tion of corn, it could command the price, 
and have such an influence on agriculture as 
toruin the farmer. THE LAW WHICH FIXES 
THE PRICE, BELOW WHICH THE IMPORTATION 
OF CORN IS PROHIBITED, 1S THEREPORE A 
JUDICIOUS LAW IN THE SITUATION oF ENnG- 
LAND. 


We shall conclude this article with 
the following paragraph from Mr. 
Jones’s elaborate Essay on Rents, 
p. 312: 


‘¢It is the evident interest of the non- 
agriculturists, that whatever changes take 
place in foreign demand, the home market 
should be prosperous, because it is their 
largest market ; and that it should not vary, 
because such variation must affect their 
own prosperity. If the unchecked career 
of the farmers is essentially connected withthe 
prosperous fortunes, both of the landed pro- 
prietors and of the non-agricultural classes, 
it must obviously be closely connected with 
the prosperous fortune of the nation; and 
no plan of legislation can be sound and wise, 
which does not cautiously avoid any mea- 
sures likely to destroy either the means or 
the spirit of the agricultural capitalists. 
Now considering how many interests are 
bound up in the results of wise and cautious 
legislation, whenever the interests of the 
agricultural capitalists are concerned, it is 
singularly unlucky that such a question as 
that of the Corn Laws should exist; it be- 
ing admitted that in the present financial 
situation of the country, Corn Laws of some 
description must exist.” 


In short, if the Corn trade be thrown 
open, landlords beyond number would 
reside abroad for cheapness’ sake, and 
farmers sell their stock and emigrate 
to the United States. Immense capi- 
tal would be transported to other 
countries, and what remained would 
be only half its present value. Poor 
rates and taxes could not be paid, &c. 


&c. &e. 
—-— 

Specimens of Macaronic Poetry. 8vo. pp. 56. 

OF this clever Essay on Macaronic 
Poetry, and with most of the speci- 
méns contained in the present publi- 
cation, our readers have had an ‘op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted, by 
their appearance in our vol. c. pt. ii. 
They are here reprinted with an ap- 
propriate introduction, 
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Macaronic Poetry (so named from 
Macaroni the paste) consists of a 
mixture of Latin, Italian, French, 
English, or other words in metre. 
Collier, in his Historical Dictionary, 
makes it an invention of Theophilus 
Folingi, who lived about the year 1520, 
But, says our author ; 


*¢ The first writer in the Macaronic style, 
of whom we have any account, was Typhis 
Odaxius, or rather Tifi degli Odasi, who 
composed about the end of the fifteenth 
century, ‘Carmen Macaronicum de Patavi- 
nis quibusdam arte magicd delusis,’ 4to, 
without place or date, catchwords or signa- 
tures, Lilellus longé rarissimus. There were 
several editions, of which all are equally 
rare.”—p. xi. 


Of the British Macaronic writers, 
the earliest mentioned by our author 
is Skelton, Poet Laureat about the end 
of the fifteenth century. Mr. Collier,* 
however, has published extracts from 
a poem, partly English partly Latin, 
on the dissoluteness of Manners, temp. 
Hen. VI. preserved in the Harleian col- 
lection ; and we are inclined to think 
that much earlier specimens might be 
found. These poems, precisely speak- 
ing, do not however include a Latini- 
zation of English words, as do those 
of succeeding eras. Concerning these 
our author says, “‘ that the earliest 
regular British Macaronic poem was 
written by Drummond the poet, who 
was born in 1585, and died in 1649; 
(p. xxi.) but this is dubious, for there 
are a few Macaronicisms in a poem at 
the end of Leland’s Itinerary, vol. vi., 
being an account of a fight between 
the Scholars and Townsmen at Oxford, 
10 Feb. 1354. 

We think, by the way, that these 
poems served Butler vice cotis when he 
wrote his excellent Hudibras, for many 
of them have great wit. Our modern 
most regular Macaronic writer was, 
however, Dr. Geddes, who was born 
in 1737, and died in 1802. The chief 
of his poems was an Epistle, descrip- 
tive of a meeting of Dissenters at the 
London Tavern in 1790 to procure a 
repeal of the Test Act, of which some 
specimens were given in our vol. c. 
pt. ii. p. 423. 

Here we must stop. The book 
abounds with instances of wit and 
humour in the best taste, and indica- 





* Annals of the Stage, i, 25. 
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tive of high classical merit. Whole 
poems of extreme rarity are reprinted ; 
and there is no doubt that this Fas- 
ciculus will be numbered among our 
most curious works, 


—-o-— 

The Nature and true Value of Church Pro- 
perty examined, in a Charge delivered ta 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Calches- 
ter, in June 1831. By William Rowe 
Lyall, 4.M. Archdeacon of Colchester, &c, 
8vo. pp. 35. 


WE are among those, who deem it 
a felicity to have moral relatives, 
friends, and neighbours; and we know, 
that without an established church, a 
nation must be demoralized: but as 
the worthy Archdeacon says, we shall 
be reminded of the United States. We 
know of no objection (except the want 
of an adequate provision, a fair por- 
tion for the inferior clergy,) which the 
Archdeacon does not most satisfacto- 
tily combat; among them this of Ame- 
rica. 

Mr. Bristed, the [American] author 
of the work called America and her re- 
sources, says : 


‘* Full three millions of our people [that is 
more than one third of the men population 
of the United States] are altogether desti- 
tute of Christian ordinances, and before half 
a century shall have elapsed, our federative 
republic will number within its bosom more 
than twenty millions of unbaptized infidels.” 
—p. 15. 


Dr. Mason, another American, speak- 
ing of the Western portion of the 
Union, says, 

“* Sanctuary they have none : they lose by 
degrees their anxiety for the institutions of 
Christ, their Sabbaths are Pagan, their 
children grow up in ignorance, vice, and un- 
belief; their land, which smiles around them 
like a garden of Eden, presents one unbroken 
scene of desolation.” p. 16. 


Upon these premises the Archdea- 
con observes : 


‘Tt is a notorious fact, that with the ex- 
ception of that large and rapidly increasing 
body of religionists in America, who have 
retained the doctrines and the liturgy of the 
English Episcopal Church, the number of 
Orthodox Christians in the United States 
instead of increasing is becoming every day 
less; the Presbyterian and Independent con- 
gregations falling off into open Socinianism, 
and the other denominations being chiefly 
distinguished by the different shapes in 
which the extravagance of their opinions 
displays itself.”—p. 16. 
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Every ‘body knows, or ought to 
know, that let a man possess an in- 
come to any amount whatever, it must 
be dispersed among the people, and 
that no different allotment can possibly 
have any other effect, than change in 
the niode of expenditure. Now it is 
not even common sense, to commit an 
act of atrocious FELONY, for no ad- 
vantage whatever, Atrocious FELONY 
we repeat, for out of the 12,000 be- 
nefices of England, nearly nine thou- 
sand (8619) are private property. The 
rest, belonging to the Crown, Bishops, 
and Deans and Chapters, are 3381,* 
and if these were sold at fourteen 
years purchase (the usual price of 
tithes), the sum obtained would be 
little more than a third of the money 
necessary to indemnify the private- 
property patrons. The other two 
thirds must therefore be paid out of 
the public purse, to remove an ex- 
pense, which is now borne only by 
land-owners—for, says the Archdea- 
con, concerning the expense: 


«¢ Expense to whom I would ask. Not 
to the poor, that is not pretended. Not to 
the householders in our large towns, for 
they contribute nothing to the support of 
the clergy, except in the shape of fees for 
services actually performed. Not to the 
farmer, for he is quite aware, that what he 
pays in tithes is subtracted from his rent, 
and would be added to it were there no church 
to be maintained. Not to the land-owner, 
for if the tithes were done away to-morrow, 
he cannot be so ignorant, as to suppose 
that they would be made a present of to 
him. Not to the State, for the tithes never 
belonged to the State.—p. 17. 


The real annual value of parochial be- 
nefices in England and Wales is stated 
by Dr. Cove, &c. to be 2,031,000/. and 
the average value, taking the number 
at 12,000, only 175/. a year. Now sup- 
pose government sequestered the be- 
nefices, and proposed instead to allow 
each clergyman 1501. a year, the num- 
ber of clergy being 15,000. The sum 
required would be 2,250,0001. ; there- 
fore more than the present cost. But 
Government could not do this, with- 
out indemnifying the 8619 private pa- 
trons, either by purchase of their ad- 
vowsons, or by giving up to them the 
tithes. If they did the former, they 
would have the interest of a consider- 
able loan to pay; if the latter, a loss 





* We take Dr. Yates's data, given by our 
author, p. 19. 
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of all the proceeds of the said 8619 
benefices, i. e. taking the average an- 
nual valueat 1751., a loss of 1,508,325. 


perann. Ifthey sequestrated the 3381 
public, episcopal, or corporate bene- 
fices, the proceeds of these, (omitting 
any provision at all for Church duty) at 
the average before mentioned of 175i, 
a year, they would only be 591,6751. ; 
leaving then nearly a million per an- 
num to be made up by the public. 
Well therefore does the Archdeacon 
say: 


‘¢ It is by no means easy to understand hy 
what process of reasoning the community at 
large, that is to say, those who possess no 
land, and who therefore pay nothing to the 
church, should juin in promoting such an 
object : the immediate consequence of which 
would be to charge themselves with an ex- 
pense from which, both in law aud justice, 
they are now exempt; and the wiltimate ef- 
fects to shut the door against their own 
children from one path of advancement in 
life, which is now open to them and to all.”* 
—p. 22. 


It is moreover known and admitted, 
that to live at all, every person, man, 
woman, or child, ought to have 9/. per 
annum. The amount of our national 
income is, according to Dr. Hamilton, 
(p. 116) 270 millions, out of which 
the clergy receive two millions—re- 
mainder is 268. Take 27 millions as 
the amount of our population, and di- 
vide 268 by 27, the quotient is 91. odd, 
But still there is distress and discon- 
tent. The cause lies in habits of lux- 
ury, and the Commercial spirit. Take 
the proof from Franklin’s Essays, He 
says : 


‘¢ In Switzerland, and in other countries 
where there is not a greater sum expended 
in subsistence than ought to be consumed, 
is a proof of the influence of manners on 
States. Scotland, where the necessaries of 
life are dear or dearer than in London, yet 
where the people of all ranks marry, is a 
further proof. 

** The ‘Commercial spirit’ tends to de- 
stroy as well as support a government. It 
perfects the mechanical in preference to the 
liberal arts ; softens and enervates the man- 
ners; destroys steady virtue and unbending 
integrity; for it is through Commerce that 
every thing whatever has its price. IfCom- 
merce and the Arts soften manners, their 
inseparable companions are Luxury and cor- 
ruption. Disinterestedness and Commerce 
can only be united by means of Education.” 


Now the clergy preach up the anti- 
dotes, and so check the poisons. In 
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the moral results, they produce more 

advantage to the nation, than they re- 

ceive from it. These moral habits 
produce the savings, which form and 
augment the aggregate of national 
wealth. Thousands, however, hate 
lords and parsons, most of them moral 
and respectable people. But even 
these ought to think, that it is foolish 
to cut off the nose to be revenged of 
the face; and the preceding state- 
ments show that such would be the 
event. 

—@— 

The Coronation Service, or Consecration of 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings, as it illustrates 
the origin of the Constitution. By the 
Rev. Thomas Silver, D.C.L. of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, formerly Anglo-Saxon 
Professor. 8vo, pp. 194. 

THIS is a learned defence of the 
religious ceremonies attendant on the 
Coronation, preceded by the ritual 
used for the Saxon King Ethelred in 
the year 978, and that read on the 
8th of the present month, showing 
that they are in substance the same. 
That, in this era of change, a matter 
of such venerable antiquity should 
still have been treated with respect, 
and that amidst the other clippings 
and abridgments of the solemnity, 
the service should have escaped, has 
naturally provoked some of the bit- 
terest attacks. A popular journalist 
has expressed himself as follows: 
«« What can be more thoroughly and 
revoltingly compounded of the worst 
dregs of Popery and feudalism, than a 
prodigious number of the quackeries 
played off in the course of King Wil- 
liam’s coronation? What a fuss with 
palls, and imgots, and spurs, and 
swords, andoil for anointing (greasing) 
their sacred Majesties! and whipping 
off and on of mantles, and the rest of 
it.” Now, although it cannot be de- 
nied that these ceremonies resemble 
those of the Popish church, we con- 
fess we cannot see the harm of the 
service being characterized by certain 
unusual forms, the more remarkable 
and impressive from their singularity. 
Looking at the question in an histori- 
cal view, we think it very probable 
that one motive for non-alteration at 
those periods when it might have been 
expected, was the presence of foreign- 
ers, to whom it was a good opportu- 
nity of showing that the Church of 
England, of which they were taught 
to entertain such repulsive ideas, was 
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not so utterly opposed to their own as 
they might imagine. This object may 
no longer exist ; but in the mean time 
the service has grown more venerable, 
more extraordinary, and consequently 
more impressive. There is nothing 
idolatrous in it: and they who have 
not the sense or the devotion to ap- 
preciate its allusions, have enough to 
amuse their outward senses during. its 
performance, and are generally glad 
to have time allowed them for that 
purpose. Such as look deeper, may 
consult this work with advantage. 


‘*¢ The ceremonies themselves are symbo- 
lical, and meant to convey, according to 
the style of the East, the nature of the 
power they establish. They are chiefly 
Jewish : the forms and ceremonies of that 
people being borrowed when their political 
laws were imitated. As iu laying down the 
principles of the Constitution, it was thought 
sufficient to trace them into the Bible, so, 
in setting aside the Heathen ceremonies, 
the founders of the Constitution adopted 
new ones from the same sacred sources.”— 
p- 89. 


With regard to the much abused 
ceremony of anointing, the author 
thus shows its primeval antiquity : 


*¢ The ceremony of anointing with oil, in 
order to render any thing sacred, is one of 
the most ancient on record; it existed as a 
custom as early as the age of Jacob : at the 
institution of Aaron as high-priest, God 
commanded his head to be anointed: and 
Samuel poured oil on the head of Saul, and 
gave him the kiss of homage. These rites, 
therefore, may justly be considered as sanc- 
tioned by God for the conveyance of power 
to persons appointed by him.”—p. 90. 


Dr. Silver proceeds to explain the 
signification of the Investiture; and 
to illustrate other parts of the cere- 
mony; demonstrating that the whole 
is symbolical of that Constitution, 
which was planted by our Saxon an- 
cestors after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. He remarks, in p. 85, that 
* it is truly surprising that the form 
should have been continued with such 
slight alterations for more than 800 
years ;”” and concludes with this post- 
script : 

‘¢ The greater part of the prayers used in 
the Queen’s coronation are found in the 
coronation of Judith daughter of Charles 
the Bald, who married Athelwulf, the father 
of Alfred, King of the West Saxons, A. D. 
856. So that 25 years only are wanting to 
complete 1000 years since they have been 
appropriated to an English Queen.” 
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Hogarth Moralixed, by Dr. Trusler, Ma- 
jor’s edition.—The Fourth and concluding 
Part of the new Edition of Hogarth Mo- 
ralized, by Dr. Trusler, is completed ; and 
Mr. Major has thus honourably fulfilled his 
engagements with the public. Very cre- 
ditable industry has been used in editing 
Dr. Trusler’s text; which is much improved 
by copious additions from John Ireland’s 
*€ Tllustrations of Hogarth,” and other 
sources. Under the account of ‘“ The 
Fair,’’ will be found much new matter of an 
entertaining description relative to the early 
theatre, and the performances at Southwark 
and Bartholomew Fairs, in which Cibber, 
Bullock, and others of some note, did not 
disdain to appear as actors. The work con- 
tains 57 plates on copper, and 12 vignettes 
on wood; and the ‘execution of the en- 
gravings is highly creditable to the artists 
employed. Among the vignettes is a view 
of Hogarth’s House at Chiswick, which we 
do not recollect to have seen before en- 
graved. Mr. Major considers Dr. Trusler’s 
expression ‘ complete edition of the works 
of Hogarth,” as ‘* almost literally correct 
even to the present day.”” In this we must 
beg to differ from him, being of opinion 
that many more plates than what are pub- 
lished in this work might have been select- 
ed, without injury to Hogarth’s fame.* 
“The Four Stages of Cruelty’’ are pur- 
posely omitted, as ‘‘ too painful for contem- 
plation.” Hogarth however had certaiuly 
a most benevolent intention in designing 
them ; and was himself partial to these pro- 
ductions of his genius. The ‘* Burlesque 
Paul before Felix,” if not the serious Plates 
of the same subject, might have been added ; 
as well as several others. But as these 
would have increased the cost of the work, 
the public have now the opportunity of pur- 
chasing faithful copies of the highest elass 
of Hoga:th’s productions, at a trifling cost, 
and in‘a most convenient form. ‘The work 
cannot fail to be very popular. The collec- 





* We understand a supplemental volume 
is about to be published, with numerous 
lates, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Nichols. 
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tors of Hogarth will buy it as a matter of 
course, forming as it does a pleasing key to 
their stores of original prints; and numbers 
by its means will become familiar to Ho- 
garth’s principal beauties, who were pre- 
vented purchasing the original plates on ac- 
count of their expense. 





The beautiful picture of the Romans 
teaching the Arts tn the Ancient Britons, 
painted by H. P. Briggs, Esq. R.A. for 
Joho Vincent Thompson, Esq. has been 
presented by that gentleman to the Hull 
Mechanics’ Institute. The fine statue of 
Dr. Alderson, executed by Mr. Thomas 
Earle, jun. has been fixed and opened for in- 
spection at the same time. 





Perspective for the use of young persons, by 
J.C. Burcess.—This clear and simple work 
on Perspective, seems well adapted to con- 
vey a general knowlege of the art to juvenile 
minds. It includes twelve illustrative plates. 
The hints on drawing and painting embrace 
the first principles of those arts, according 
to the opinions of the most eminent artists, 
and are calculated to facilitate the improve- 
ment of young amateurs and the students. 





Announced for Publicatoon. 

The Biblical Cabinet Atlas, containing 
engravings on steel of all the tribes and 
countries mentioned in Sacred History. 

A Print of the New Volcanic Island off 
Sicily, elevated by Submarine Eruption, 
from a Sketch by an Officer of H. M. Flag 
Ship the St. Vincent. 

Select Costumes of Various Nations. By 
G. Opiz. 

A New Scrap Title. Intended to em- 
bellish either Scrap Books or Albums. 

Coloured Views on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, with a Plate of the 
Coaches, Machines, &c. By T.T. Bury. 

A Panoramic View round the Regent’s Park. 

Twelve Designs, chiefly intended for trans- 
ferring upon White Wood, by means of 
Ackermann’s Caustic or Transfer Varnish, 
and for studies in drawing. Part I. Con- 
sisting of twelve Landscapes; Part II. twelve 
groups of Figures; Part IIL. Cattle. 
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Works announced for Publication. 


The Ancient Scotch Metrical Romance 
of Sir Gawayn and the Grene Knyzt. From 
an unique MS. preserved in the British 
Museum. By Frep. Mappen, Esq. F.S.A. 
&c. Editor of the Old English Romances of 
«¢ Havelok the Dane,” and ** William and 
the Werwolf.”’ 


The Founders of the Commonwealth, 
comprising the Personal and Political Me- 
moirs of Eliot, Pym, Hampden, Vane, and 
Algernon Sydney. With Incidental Notices 
of the most eminent English Republicans, 
Ireton, Ludlow, Marten, and Challoner. Il- 
lustrated by Original Letters, Autographs, &e. 

A French edition of the Memoirs of 
Count Lavallette. Written by Himself. 
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‘ The History, Topography, and Anti- 
quities of Framlingham. By R. Gazen. 

Religion Every Thing, or Nothing; or 
No Middle State hetween that of a Child of 
God and a Child of Satan. 

A Summary View of Christian Principles; 
comprising the Doctrines peculiar to Chris- 
tianity as a system of revealed truth. By 
T. Finca. 

Recognition in the World to come, or 
Christian Friendship on Earth perpetuated 
in Heaven. By C. R. Muston, ‘AML. 

Memoirs, Correspondence, and Poetical 
Remains of Jane Taylor. 

Balaam, by the Author of ‘* Modern 
Fanaticism Unveiled.” 

The Works of the Rev. Dan Taylor, late 
Pastor of the General Baptist Church, 
Whitechapel, London, 

Italy’s Romantic Annals, by C. Macrar- 
Lane, Esq., are to form the subject of the 
new series of ‘¢’The Romance of History.” 

The Commercial Vade-mecum ; designed 
expressly for mercantile men of every pur- 
suit. 

An embellished Chart of General History 
and Chronology. By Francis H, Licut- 
FOOT. 

The Diamond Gazetteer of Great Britain 
and Ireland; to which will be appended, an Ab- 
stract of the Census of 1831; together with 
the principal Travelling Routes throughout 
the Empire. 

The Literary Jewel ; or Diamond Cabinet 
Library, in prose and verse, commencing 
with the works of Robert Burns. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from various 
authors in Ancient and Modern Languages. 
By H. Moore, Esq, 

The Sacred Songster. By J. Taytor, 
author of “* The Sabbath Minstrel.” 

The Sisters’ Budget, a collection of Ori- 
ginal Tales in prose and verse, by the au- 
thors of ‘‘The Odd Volume,” &c. with 
Contributions from Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
M:trorp, and others. 

Robert of Paris, a Romance of the 
Lower Empire. By the Author of Wa- 
verley. 

Wilson’s American Ornithology. By Sir 
W. Jarpine, Bart. F.L.S. &c. author of 
*« Illustrations of Ornithology.” 

A new and enlarged edition of the Rev. 
G. Croly’s Beauties of the British Poets. 

Memoirs of Miss Spreckley, late of Mel- 
ton Mowbray. By R. Woorerron. 

A second edition of Ferdinand Franck, or 
the Youthful Days of a Musical Student, 
now first illustrated by Eogravings on wood, 
from designs by G. CruiksHank. 

The Adventures of a Dramatist. By 
Bens. Ererr, Esq. 

The Usurer’s Daughter. By one of the 
Contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine, 





Annuals for 1832. 
The Forget me not, the parent of the 
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British Annuals, will this year commence a 
new series, printed on paper of larger size, 
and in more durable binding than hereto- 
fore. Among its recommendations are-en- 
gravings by W. and E. Findeu, Graves, 
Carter, C. Rolls, Engleheart, Davenport, &c. 
from drawings or paintings by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Martin Prout, Richter, Holmes, 
Corbould, &c. 

AcKERMANN’S Juvenile Forget me Not, 
especially adapted to the entertainment of 
youthful readers. ' 

The Literary Souvenir for 1832, edited 
by Ataric A. Watts, containing Twelve 
highly-finished Line Engravings. 

The New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile Sou- 
venir, for 1832; containing a variety of 
highly-finished Line Engravings. 

The Keepsake for 1832. Of the large 
paper only 250 will be printed. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1832, with en- 

ravings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, 
Richter, Wood, Purser, Westall, and other 
eminent artists. 

The Comie Offering, edited by Muss 
Sueripan, embellished with upwards of 
Sixty humourous Designs by various Comic 
Artists. 

The Humourist, by Mr. W. H. Harrr- 
son, author of ‘* Tales of a Physician ;”’ il- 
lustrated by eighty-one comic engravings on 
wood, designed and executed by W. H. 
Brooke. 

The New Year's Gift for 1882, 

The Amulet for 1832. 

The Winter’s Wreath, for 1832, an An- 
nual of Poetry and Prose; illustrated by 
Twelve Engravings on Steel, by Goodall, 
Robinson, Brandard, Miller, Freebairn, 
Engleheart, and Smith. 

Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1832. 
Containing Twenty-six finished Plates, from 
drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, esq. With 
Descriptions, embodied in the Narrative of 
a Tour through the North of Italy, the 
Tyrol, and the Countries bordering the 
Rhine. By Leitcu Rircuie, esq. 

The Continental Annual for 1832, illus- 
trated from Drawings by Prout, uniform 
with the Landscape Annual of 1831. By 
Wm. Kewnepy. 

The Geographical Annual for 1832, uni- 
form with the larger Annuals, and contain- 
ing One Hundred Eugravings of all the 
states, kingdoms, and empires, throughout 
the world. 

The Amethyst, or Christian’s Annual for 
1832 ; edited by Ricuanp Huiz, M.D. aud 
Ropert Kaye Grevitte, LL.D. 





Lectures on THE Bettes Letrres. 


Mr. Clarkson is giving a course of six 
lectures on the Belles Lettres at Stanmore, 
In delivering the first on Taste, his object 
was to shew the existence of a new elemen- 
tary principle, unnoticed by Burke, Rice, 
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Payne Knight, or Allison. The lecture 


was illustrated Ly numerous quotations from 
Shekspeare, Milton, Byron, &c, With re- 
f to sublime poetry and oratory, 
Mr. C, argued at some length that the most 
sublimely impassioned ideas were always ex- 
pressed in simple, direct, unornamented, and 
sometimes homely language. . Intense pas- 
sion, whether felt or expressed in gesture or 
words, was in itself sublime. He referred 
to instances of sublime eloquence in Ci- 
cero, Erskine, Fox, Grattan, Curran, and 
Brougham. It was his opivion that few 
examples of sublime eloquence were to be 
found in the orations of Demosthenes 
(statesmanlike dignity suppressing impas- 
sioned expression), or even in the modern 
speeches of Pitt and Canning. The classi- 

ly-beautiful was rather the characteristic 
of the last. Sublime eloquence would always 
be found to be excited by revolutiovary 
storms, such as those that anciently marked 
the impassioned eloquence of the Gracchi 
and Cicero. The Lecturer gave instances 
from the nervous and excited language of 
the Conventionalists and Girondists during 
the first French revolution,—especially from 
the last appeal of Brissot to his constituents, 
a few days Gefore he and his party were guil- 
lotined. Many of Mr. Clarkson’s recitations 
and quotations were received with warm marks 
of approbation. 

In the 2nd lecture on Physiognomy—the 
lecturer argued that phrenology had no basis 
in philosophy, anatomical fact, or logic. 
In the third lecture on Egyptian Antiquities, 
his object is to shew that he was the first 
individual Ly four years to draw attention to 
the phonetic Characters of the Egyptian 
lauguage as represented on the oval shields, 
absurdly since called rings and cartouches, 

Grecian ANTIQUITIES. 

The Greek government some time since 
issued a decree, commanding all antiquities 
found in the interior to be brought to the 
National Museum, in order to preserve them 
from future destruction, and also to prevent 
their exportation. It already consists of 
1,090 painted vases, of various forms and 
descriptions ; 108 lamps and 24 smaller 
statues, of terracotta; 16 small earthen 
vessels, 19 glass vases, 34 alabaster vases ; 
137 copper utensils, comprising pater and 
other sacrificial vessels ; 71 stone tablets, 
with inscriptions ; 24 statues, 14 bas-reliefs, 
53 fragments of sculpture, and 339 coins 
and medals, 

Roman Antiquities. 

In digging a lock for a new canal at Ware 
mill, Hertfordshire, the workmen have turn- 
ed up two skeletons, a coin of Domitian, an 
article of elegant design of mixed metal, ap- 
parently a candlestick, the upper and lower 
parts of which are inlaid with red, blue, and 
green; a pair of steelyards, an ancient spur, 
and a hatchet eighteen inches in length ; 
fragments of Roman pottery ; several skulls 
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of animals supposed to be buffaloes ; bones 
of horses, and horns of deer, 


ADVERSARIA. 


The famous prophecies of the Irish Saint 
Malachy, (abbot of Bangor, and archbishop 
of Armagh), in which the vicissitudes of the 
papacy are foretold, are said to have been 
fabricated in the Conclave of 1590, by the 
partisans of Cardinal Si li. —Ladvocat, 

The proverbial expression of Cui Bono ? 
is attributed to L. Cassius Longinus, a Ro- 
man Pretor, who made use of it at his tri- 
bunal, to signify that no man commits a 
crime without an object. He lived B.C. 113, 
—Ilid. 

Giambattista Dante, a mathematician of 
Prussia in the 15th century, was surnamed 
the second Dedalus, because he invented 
artificial wings. Having succeeded in some 
experiments over the Thrassimene lake, he 
exhibited himself at Russia, but the iron 
joints of one of his wings giving way, he 
fell on a church and broke his leg. He was 
cured however by some able surgeons, and 
became afterwards professor of mathematics 
at Venice.—Jlid. 

Marsilio Ficino, the Latin translator of 
Plato, shewed his translation in its original 
state to his friend Musuri, and asked his opi- 
nion of it. After having examined it, he 
emptied an inkstand on the first page, with- 
out making any other answer. Ficino con- 
cluded that he disapproved of it entirely, 
began his work again, and published it in 
the present form.— Ibid. 

The Missal painted for the Archduke 
Ferdinand, by Sunn Hufnagel, which is 
considered an exquisite specimen, employed 
the artist eight years.— did. 

The epitaph of Hardouin is attributed by 
some to Bishop Atterbury, and by others to 
M. de Boze. It gives his character admi- 
rably well. ‘‘In expectatione Judicii hic 
jacet hominum paradoxotatos, natione Gal- 
lus, religione Romanus, orbis litterati por- 
tentum: venerande antiguitatis, cultor et 
destructor: docté febricitans somnia et in- 
audita commenta vigilans edidit; scepticum 
pit egit; crecdulitate puer, audacia juvenis, 
deliriis senex.”—JLid, 

There is an anachronism in Shakspeare’s 
King John, where he says, 

“ And he hath promised to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin :” 

the Dauphin did not become an appella- 
tion of the heir of the French crown till 
1349, when Dauphiné was ceded on that 
condition. The name was first adopted in 
1140. Louis XI. of France was the last 
Dauphin, properly so called, as the province 
has ever since been united to the monarchy, 
preserving only the form of its ancient in- 
dependance. ‘The title, however, has been 
always retained. 

In one of the Cantiques of Madame 
Guion, as translated by Cowper, this cou- 
plet occurs : 
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"Tis folly aH, no mere let me be told 
Of Parian porticoes and roofs of gold. 
The expression seems to have been bor- 
rowed from a passage in Cyprian’s letter to 
Donatus: “¢ Roofs arched with gold, and 
houses inlaid with marble, will be vile in 
your eyes, when you know that your own 
mitids are rather to be educated and adorned.” 
Maynard,-a French poet and academician, 
who died in 1646, wrote these lines on the 
door of his study, after resigning his ex- 
pectations of court favour : 
“Las d’esperer, et de me plaindre 
Des Muses, des grands, et du sort; 
C'est ici que j’attends la mort, 
Sans la desirer, ni la craindre.” Ladvocat. 
In reading the atrocious murder of John 
the Baptist, one is concerned to know the 
history of the daughter of Herodias. The 
Editors of the Dictionnaire Historique, 
Paris, 1828, consider that she was Salome, 
wife of Aristobulus, (son of Herod king of 
Chalcis, and grandson of Herod the Great) 
who was made king of Lesser Armenia by 
Nero, A. D.54. She died about A.D. 72. 
An unique medal, discovered by Cousinery, 
has on one side the head of Aristobulus 
with a legend almost effaced, expressing his 
name; and on the other, the portrait of Sa- 
lome, with this legend distinct, Baoi:ascons 
Laawans. This medal is figured in the 
Greek Iconography of Visconti, vol, iii, 
» 813. 
, Schiller, the German poet, addressed a 
memorial to the National Convention, in 
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favour of Louis XVI. At a later period, 
the same Assembly decreed him a diploma of 
French citizenship, as a compliment to his 
republican tragedy of William Tell. Owing 
to the war with Germany, it could not be 
forwarded, and when the peace arrived, and 
the document was sent, all the persons who 
had signed it had perished in the storms of 
the revolution. 

The proverb touch and take seems to 
relate to a rule in France during the feudal 
ages, by which Jews were forbidden to touch 
meat in the markets unless they bought it, 
so great was the detestation in which they 
were held. 

Mr. Hazlitt conceives that the literary 
brilliancy of the Elizabethan age, was 
owing to the unlocking of the Bible, the 
great storehouse of the sublime and the 
beautiful. It would be an interesting field 
of annotation on Shakspeare, to trace in 
Scripture the source of his ideas and lan- 
guage. To give an instance, the Ghost in 
Hamlet says, 

*«But that I am forbid 


To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, &c. 


St. Paul, speaking of the state of departed 

souls (i. e. paradise, as distinct from 

heaven) 2 Cor. xii. 3, says, ‘* he was 

caught up into paradise, and heard unspeak- 

able words, which it is not lawful for a man 

to utter.” CypweLi. 
(To be continued.) 





SELECT POETRY. 


AUTUMN SKETCHES. 
LAMENTED are the tuneful train 


That chant from every spray 
The groves among, 
And chief the s#eet melodious strain, 
That with departed day 
Renew’d the song. 


Where hide ye from the churlish blast, 
That thrills the op’ning wood 
And wat’ry mead, 
That murm’ring weep the summer past, 
And to the distant flood 
Complaining lead. 
Responsive to the changing scene, 
I seek the sylvan glade, 
With rapture meet ; 
Nor heed the city’s varied screen 
Of palaces that shade 
The gorgeous street. 


Welcome to me the yellow leaf 
And autumn dark ; all hail, 
Thou gloomy pow’r ; 
My hopes, alike the broken sheaf 
Beneath the sounding fiail, 
Can fall no lower. 


Gent, Mac. September, 1831. 
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Perchance the peasant’s sinewy arm 
May scatter wide the germ, 
To shoot anew ; 
Perchance, by meditation calm, 
The weary thoughts may turn, 
And cease to rue. 
Mayhap the bruised seed may light 
On the broad bosom kind 
Of kindred earth, 
Where, shelter’d from the chilling blight, 
The scion erst could find 
A genial warmth. 


How vain the hope! thou beauteous flow’r 
Of rosy cheek and eye 
With spirit bright, 
Of azure hue, and infant pow’r 
To please, and apt to vie 
With mimic might. 
Like to the Saviour’s high behest 
Of wondrous pow’r to charm ; 
A gift from Heaven, 
To bid the heavy-laden rest— 
The best and proudest balm 
é To mortals given. 
Come, lead-me to the silv’ry stream, 
Or upland bend our way 
Across the flood, 
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And note the passing sunny beam, 
That streaks with glitt’ting ray 
The sloping wood. 


Thence trace the river’s devivus line, 
*Till lost or faintly seen 
Beside the dale, 
Where beacon’d by the lofty pine 
And bending willows green, 
That deck the vale. 


Hark! ’tis the hunter’s cheering cry, 
As from the covert deep 
The wily chase 
Steals watchful down, the wind to fly, 
And o’er the ridgy steep 
To lead the race. 


Bold Richard in the battle cry’d, 
‘¢ My kingdom for a horse, 
And sword to wield ;” 
The world, to give for hunter try’d, 
To clear the bristling gorse, 
And gain the field. 


There labour with his furrrow’d brow, 
Crippl’d and bent with toil, 
Drags slowly on ; 
Offspring of poverty I trow, 
Poor tenant of the soil, 
Thy work is done. 


A slender staff, with balane’d aid, 
Sustains his wasted form 
And hoary head, 
To rest a while; ’till lowly laid, 
Perish’d and roots uptorn, 
The earth his bed. 
Haply thy destin’d goal is high, 
“Too vast a theme it were 
Thy further doom, 
Unmeet for idle poesy 
The saered veil to tear 
From off the tomb. 


The gallant vessel’s on the main, 
Breast high the briny wave 
And foaming spray ; 
The threat’ning tempest howls in vain, 
*Till the hoarse breakers rave 
To gulp their prey. 
Thy slender bark, with humble freight, 
lides even on its course 
The haven near, 
Far from ambition’s dizzy height, 
Or whirling torrent’s force, 
Thy fate to steer. 


Curtain’d by the horizon wide 
See glowing Phoebus dips 
His axle red, 
To cool in mists of even tide, 
Whose paler vestment sips 


The dewy bed. 


Glist’ning above the purple ray 
Are gems of heavenly birth 
And beauty rare, 
Renown’d in every shepherd's lay 
That loves to crown with mirth 
His daily care, 


Involv’d iu twilight’s doubtful hue, 
The mingl’d masses seen 
In denser shade, 
Oft to the fancy’s hurried view 
Embodied phantoms seem, 
That quickly fade. 


*Till Cynthia, with her borrow’d light, 
Breaks from Endymion’s bed, 
To trim her lamp, 
Quench’d by the chaster veil of night, 
Whose ebon shrouds are spread 
In vapours damp. 


Now, homeward to the shelter’d cot, 
To scan the valued lore 
Of sacred light ; 
Of poverty to ease the lot, 
And tend the cank’ring sore 
Of hapless wight. R. R. 


—@- 


LINES 
On Mr. Cuantrey, while on a visit to Mr. 
Coxe at Holkham, having killed a brace of 
Pheasants, at one shot, being the first he 
ever fired, and which event he has cele- 
brated ly presenting his host with a carv- 
ing in marble of the birds. 


CHANTREY, by genius prompted to excel, 
When first the fatal tube he tried, 

Sad victims to his new-found skill, 
Two beauteous Pheasants died. 


Repenting quick the cruel deed, 
And urged by pity to atone, 
He claims his magic chisel’s aid, 
And turns them into stone. 


Thus sacred justice is appeased ; 

Each bird in breathing marble lives, 
While the immortal fame they gain 

The sculptor shares and gives. 


Russell Square, Sept. W. T. 


—@o— 
ENIGMA. 


IN hospital, court, and in province I dwell, 

But never was seen in a city or cell. 

I was born with the soil, I reside in the 
ground, 

Yet in mine or in garden I never was found. 

Though excluded from rivers I live in the 
ocean, 

And forbidden to rest I am always in motion. 

Without me no monarch’s possess’d of a 
throne, 

And my name will endure, for ’tis written 
in stone. 

Affection and friendship are foreign to me, 

Yet from malice and hatred I ever was free. 

You may trace me alike in the lion and dove, 

In gold and in poverty, odium and love. 

Thus, with powers so various my nature is 
fraught, 

Yet my person, alas! is the picture of 
nought, O. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—=O= 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Aug. 22. 

On the motion of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Poor Retier Bill was read 
a second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted. His Grace explained that the 
object of the bill was to enable overseers 
to enclose commons, to the extent of 
fifty acres, with the consent of the lord 
of the manor, and to lease them out to 
the poor. His Grace added, that he did 
not hope that this measure would cure 
all the evils of the Poor Laws, but at 
least it would prove to that class of the 
labouring poor, that the Legislature was 
not inattentive to the improvement of 
their condition. 

House or Commons, Aug. 23. 

Mr. J. Campbell brought in several 
bills connected with Law Rerorm, viz. 
a bill for the amendment of the law of 
inheritance ; a bill for the amendment 
of the law relating to dower ; a bill for 
the limitation of actual suits relative to 
zeal property ; and a bill for the amend- 
ment of the laws relating to estates of 
tenancy by courtesy in England. They 
were severally read the first time ; to be 
read the second time on the 30th of 
August. 

Aug. 24, 25, 26. The House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Rerorm 
Biut, and the chairman having read the 
2\st clause, relative to the qualification 
required for voters in borough towns, 
several amendments were ineffectually 
proposed. After some discussion it .was 
finally agreed, that the right of voting in 
boroughs should be enjoyed by occupiers 
of houses, &c, assessed to house duty, 
the poor’s rate, &c., at 10/.,.0r rented at 
101, or of the annual value of 10/. It 
was agreed that joint tenants should be 
entitled to vote, providing their share of 
the rent was sufficiently large to entitle 
them to be rated at 10/. It was dis- 
tinetly stated by Lord Althorp, that it 
was intended to exclude from voting all 
those tenants whose landlords com- 
pounded for the payment of the parish 
rates. 

4ug.29. Mr. Sadler brought forward 
&@ motion for introducing a system of 
Poor Laws into IRELAND. The subject, 
he said, stood clear from all political feel- 
ings, and was one in which the wishes of 
all were identified. After alluding, in 
Strong terms, to the shameful and inhu- 
man neglect with which the poor of Ire- 
land had been treated, and noticing ab- 


senteeism as one of the great grievances 
of which the country had a right to com- 
plain, he entered into an historical re- 
view of the condition of Ireland, and 
maintained that the application of Poor 
Laws to that country was not, as bad 
been contended, impracticable. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer maintained, 
that the trial of the experiment would 
create expectations which could never be 
realised. Immediate relief might be af- 
forded by it, but the ultimate effect 
would be most injurious. He should 
therefore move the previous question. 
After a protracted discussion, during 
which Mr. Shiel delivered a luminous 
speech in support of the motion, Lord 
Althorp's amendment was carried by a 
majority of 64 to 52. 





House or Lorps, Aug. 30.' 

On the motion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the PLURALITY oF BENEFICES 
Bill was read a second time. His Grace 
observed, that the large number of plu- 
ralities in this country had long attracted 
the attention of the real friends of the 
Church, and a settled opinion prevailed, 
that it was necessary to alter the exist- 
ing law on the subject, so as to prevent 
persons from improperly availing them- 
selves of the dispensations provided by 
the statute of Henry VIII. In reply to 
Lord Wynford, the Bishop of London 
said, that the universal opinion that pre- 
vailed with respect to pluralities was a 
sufficient proof that the existing law was 
not sufficient to effect that object. The 
present state of the law with respect to 
henefices arose out of an obsolete enact- 
ment, by which a poor clergyman was 
enabled, if he obtained the Bishop’s con- 
sent, to hold two or more livings under 
the nominal value of 81. This was the 
origin of the system of pluralities, under 
which two livings, the real value of 
which was 700l. yearly, might be held 
together.—The Earl of Harrowby .re- 
marked, that there were at present 2000 
parishes deprived of resident incumbents. 
There could be no doubt that that was a 
great evil, and he saw no means of dimi- 
nishing it but by limiting the extent to 
which pluralities might be granted, 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the 22d clause of the Rerorm Bill 
came under consideration, the object of 
which was to prevent any except 101, 
renters from voting for cities or boroughs, 
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(reserving the rights of resident freemen 
created previous to the passing of the 
Bill.) —Mr. E. Peel moved, as an amend- 
ment, ** That the right of voting should 
be preserved perpetually to freemen.” 
A long discussion ensued, and on a divi- 
sion the original motion was carried by 
a mejority of 79. An amendment was 
afterwards proposed by Mr. Wilks, and 
acceded to, which continues to the wi- 
dows and daughters of freemen the right 
of transferring the vote to the person 
they may marry. 


Sept. 1. On the 23d clause of tbe 
Rerorm Bill being read, Lord Altherp 
said, that it had been originally intended 
that the division of counties should be 
effected by a committee of the Privy 
Council; but objections having been 
raised to that mode of proceeding, it had 
been resolved to place the power in thé 
hands of Commissioners to be nominated 
by Parliament itself. The Commissioners 
would likewise have to arrange the limits 
of the new boroughs, and to add to the 
old boroughs sucli proportions of town- 
ships.and parishes as were required by 
the bill. The Commissioners would 
make their report in three months to 
the Home Secretary of State, who would 
Jay it before both Houses of Parliament, 
and after it was agreed to, it would be 
laid before his Majesty for his approba- 
tion. The total number of Commis- 
sioners had been fixed at 31. After some 
discussion the clause as amended was 
agreed to without a division.—On the 
24th clause being read, it was moved and 
carried, *‘ that the Commissioners have 
power to incorporate with any city or 
borough any parish adjacent to such city 
or borough, within the distance of one 
mile.” 


House or Lorps, Sept. 2, 

The Lord Chancellor brought in a bill 
to extend to the Courts of Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction the same remedy against 
persons having Parliamentary privileges 
which the Courts of Chancery and Com- 
mon Law enjoyed at present. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Rerorm Bill, when the 25th 
elause was erased, and another clause, 
directing the manner in which the re- 
ports of the Commissioners for the divi- 
sion of counties should be submitted to 
Parliament, was agreed to in its stead. 
The 26th clause, empowering the Com- 
missioners to call for books, papers, &c. 
was also agreed to. The next proposi- 
tion was to amend the 27th clause, so as 


to place Shoreham, Cricklade, Ayles- 
bury, and East Retford, on the same foot- 
ing as other boroughs. Aftera long dis- 
cussion ministers carried the clause by a 
majority of 73. The 28th clause was 
agreed to be omitted without any re- 
mark ; but on the 29th, which provides, 
that every person whose name shall .not 
be returned by the overseer as entitled 
to vote, may give notice of his intention 
to claim the right of voting before a cer- 
tain period, and have his claim inquired 
into before the Barrister, another long 
debate arose, after which the clause was 
carried without a division; as was also 
the 30th clause, which relates to over- 
seers preparing lists of voters for counties. 


Sept. 3. In a Committee of the House 
on REFORM, the 3lst and 32d Clauses 
relative to the duties and remuneration 
of barristers appointed to regulate the 
voting at elections, after some discus- 
sion were agreed to. 


Sept. 5. In a Committee of the whole 
House, a resolution was passed; author- 
izing the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury to provide for the payment of 
the Barristers employed in revising the 
list of voters for counties and boroughs. 
—-In a Committee on the RErorm Bill, 
the 33d clause, requiring overseers tu 
prepare lists of persons entitled to vote 
in beroughs, and to publish them on 
two Sundays, was agreed to, as was 
clause 34. The new clauses substituted 
by Lord Althorp fur clauses 35, 36, and 
37, were then agreed to, with an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. /Vilks, to the 36th, 
‘And shall deliver copies of each of 
the said notices to any person requiring 
the same, on payment of a fee of Is. for 
each copy.” Clauses 38, 39, 40, 41, and 
42, were then agreed to, with a few ver- 
bal amendments. Clause 43, providing 
that the sheriffs of divided counties 
should preside at elections by themselves 
or deputies, and should fix the time, was 
then put and carried. On clause 44, 
providing for the commencement and 
continuance of polls, at county elections, 
being read, it was agreed, after some 
discussion, that the polling should last 
but two days, Lord Aithorp observing, 
in answer to the objection that the time 
allowed was too limited, that the num- 
ber of booths which would be provided 
at all county elections would afford an 
ample opportunity of polling all the 
voters in that period. 


Sept. 6. In the Committee on the 
Rerorm Bill, the remainder of the 
clauses, which chiefly appertained to the 
regulations for voting and conducting 
the poll at elections, were agreed to. 
—In the 57th clause, relating to persons 
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attempting to vote a second time at the 
same election, the Penalty, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Wilks, was raised from 
102. to 507. When the Chairman an- 
nounced the 60th (and last) clause, a 
simultaneous cheer burst from the mi- 
nisterial benches, The clause was put, 
and the Bill then passed the Committee. 
Two other clauses were then proposed 
by Lord Althorp, the one enacting that 
the list of voters should be printed, and 
sold at a cheap rate in every district ; 
the other, that the Justices of the Peace 
in the neighbourhood of Shoreham and 
Cricklade should have the power of di- 
viding those places into districts, so as 
that the poll should be conveniently 
taken. Both clauses were agreed to, 
after some desultory conversation. 


Sept. 7. The House having gone into 
Committee on the Rerorm Bill, Lord 
Althorp proposed a clause enacting that 
five guineas a day, above their expenses, 
should be paid to the Barristers who 
were to decide on the claims of voters ; 
agreed to. Lord J. Russell then moved 
that the Chairman do report the Bill 
with its amendments to the House, 
which was carried with loud cheers, 

The House went into Committee on 
the Wine Duties Bill, when, in answer 
toa question by Mr. Hume, Lord Althorp 
said that the duty on Cape wines would 
be 2s. 9d. until 1833, after which period 
his Lordship was understood to say that 
it would be 3s. After some further dis- 
cussion, the clause was agreed to. 

The House then went into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, when a sum 
of 8,000,0001. was granted on account, 
from the Consolidated Fund. 


Sept. 13, 14. Lord John Russell, in 
moving the order of the day for the con- 
sideration of the report of the Committee 
on the ReFrorm Bill, pointed out a few 
alterations which it was proposed to 
make. On the motion of Lord Althorp it 
was agreed, that the counties of Denbigh 
and Carmarthen should be inserted in 
the 13th clause (which confers an addi- 
tional Member on the counties named 
therein), Parts of the 16th and 44th 
clauses were ordered to be omitted, as 
unnecessary. An amendment was agreed 
to in the 42d clause, whereby an elec- 
tion committee was empowered not only 
to alter the poll, but to amend the regis- 
ter also. In the 50th clause, it was 
agreed to insert a provision, to enable 
returning officers to hire houses for the 
purpose of taking the poll, instead of 
erecting booths, if they should so think 
fit. It was also resolved that Ashton- 
under-line and Stroud should each send 
two representatives. 
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Sept. 15. On the motion of Lord 4/- 
thorp, the Rerorm Bill, with its amend- 
ments, was ordered to be engrossed, there 
being only one dissenting voice against it. 

Mr. Hunt moved ‘that the House 
should resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of repealing all 
laws interfering with the free importa- 
tion of Corn into the ports of the United 
Kingdom.” After some discussion the 
House divided; when there appeared— 
for the motion 6 ; against it 194. 

The Wine Duties’ Bill was reada 
third time, and passed, 





House or Lorps, Sepé. 16. 


Lord Tenterden moved the second 
reading of a Bill to settle the limita- 
tion of Prescription on TrrHEs. The Bi- 
shop of London suggested that the Bill 
should not have any effect for 20 years, 
or until the creation of a new incum- 
bency. Lord Tenterden recommended 
the Right Rev. Prelate to introduce a 
clause to that effect. The Bill was read 
a second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted. 

Lord Melbourne presented a measure 
for the increased protection of corn- 
stacks, and other farm produce, against 
incendiaries. It consists in allowing the 
use of spring guns, license having been 
first obtained of the Magistrates. His 
Lordship observed, that the difficulty of 
detecting those who fired stacks and 
farming premises rendered some such 
security absolutely requisite. Read a 
first time, and ordered to be read a 
second time on the 19th. 





House oF Commons, Sept. 19. 


Lord J. Russell moved the third read- 
ing of the Rerorm Bill. Ona division 
there appeared for the third reading 
113; against it 58. After Lord J. Rus- 
sell had moved a clause, by way of 
rider, the Speaker inquired whether 
there were any amendments to propose 
in the body of the Bill; when Mr, Lee 
Lee rose to propose an amendment 
founded upon clause 22, which gave the 
right of voting to minors, who, had not 
the Bill existed, would have had the 
right of voting in cities and boroughs. 
His proposition wasto give to freeholders, 
being under age, a similar right of vot- 
ing. The amendment was agreed to. 
Lord John Russell moved that the town 
ship of Preston Ford be added to the 
borough of Whitehaven, which was 
agreed to. On the Speaker putting the 
question that the Bill do pass, Sir James 
Scarlett and other Members spoke at 
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great length in opposition to the Bill, 
after which the debate was adjourned. 


Sept. 20. The House resumed the ad- 
journed debate on the question that the 
ReErForM Bitt do pass. Amongst the 
variety of speakers Mr. Macauley’s de- 
fence of the Bill produced a good deal 
of cheering, and called up Mr. Croker, 
who spoke for upwards of two hours, 
denouncing the Bill as an incredible 
mass of absurdity, injustice, and par- 
tiality. Mr. Stanley replied to him. The 
discussion on the Bill was again ad- 
journed. 


Sept. 21. The debate on the question 
that the Rerorm Biv do pass was re- 
sumed, on the motion of Col. Sibthorp. 
Mr. R. Grant forcibly sapported the Bill. 
Sir C. Wetherell warned the House of 
Peers to take example'from France, where 
concessions bad been followed by de- 
struction. The learned gentleman con- 
cluded with stating his conviction that 
the Bill would subvert the Throne, the 
Monarch, the Church, and ultimately 
destroy the liberties of the people. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer requested 
the indulgence of the House, while he 
endeavoured to combat the able argu- 
ments used by the opposers of the Bill 
during the three nights’ debates. His 
Lordship, at great length, defended the 
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principle of the Bill, and was followed by 
Sir Rolert Peel. Lord J. Russell replied 
briefly to the arguments against the Bill, 
and concluded amidst loud cheers, Upon 
the division, the numbers were—ayes 
345 ; noes 236; majority 109. The 
Bill was then passed with loud cheers 
and acclamations. 
House oF Lorps, Sept. 22. 

The House was crowded with Peers 
in anticipation of tbe bringing up of 
the Reform Bill. 

Shortly after the Lord Chancellor had 
taken his seat on the Woolsack, the 
Deputy Gentleman Usher announced 
that a message from the Commons was 
waiting at their Lordships’ door. The 
door was opened, and about 200 Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons entered, 
headed by Lord John Russell, bringing 
in the Reform Bill. When they had 
reached the front of their Lordships’ 
bar, the Lord Chancellor took the Bill 
and said ‘* This, my Lords, is a Bill en- 
titled an Act to amend the representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament, which 
bas passed the House of Commons, and 
to which they pray your Lordships’ con- 
sent.” The Bill, on the motion of Earl 
Grey, was then read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time on 
Monday the 3d of October. 


-—-— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Paris has been the theatre of tumultuous 
assemblies, and of partial conflicts between 
the authorities and the populace. The news 
of the fall of Warsaw has been a topic of in- 
dignant declamation in every circle of Pari- 
sian society. In the evening of the 16th, 
several groups were formed in the garden of 
the Palais Royal, consisting principally of 
young men, who proceeded towards the Bou- 
levards, singing the ‘* Marseillaise” and the 
sé Parisienne,” and shouting ‘* Guerre aux 
Russes! Vive la Pologne!” About nine 
o’clock the Minister for Foreign Affairs was 
attacked by a large party, who threw stones 
at the windows, and tore down a part of the 
palisades next the Boulevard. Some detach- 
ments of the troops having come up, this 
crowd was dispersed, and the hotel protected 
from further damage. The appearance of 
Paris on the 17th was peculiarly ominous ; 
the ministers, Casimir Perier and General 
Sebastiani, were burnt in effigy; and as 
evening advanced, vast multitudes of people 
assembled in the streets, and the national 
guard was called out, as were also a part of 
the cavalry of the line. The national guard 
wore crape round their arms, and every coun- 
tenance expressed sorrow and regret, In 


the Chambers the discussions relative to the 
Foreign policy of France, and particularly 
with regard to Poland, were of the most 
violent character; but the Ministers have 
been supported by the majority of the 


Chambers. 
BELGIUM, 

On the 8th Sept, his Majesty King Leo- 
pold opened the Belgian Parliament with a 
speech from the throne, in which he ex- 
pressed the delight he felt at the testimonies 
of regard with which he had been uniformly 
received by the inhabitants of Belgium. He 
said, that when the principles of the Consti- 
tution had received their full developement, 
that country would be the freest State in 
Europe; and expressed it to be his deter- 
mination to use every effort to encourage 
manufactures and commerce; adding, that 
negotiations were going on with Holland 
for a definite arrangement of the pending 
differences. His Majesty further'said, that, 
in order to show the confidence and grati- 
tude of the Belgians, they had yielded to 
the desire of France with respect to the de- 
molition of some of the fortresses. Speak- 
ing of the recent defeat of the national 
force, the King said, that it was not owing 
to a want of individual courage, but to the 
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absence of the requisite organisation and 
union of the young army, which, however, 
would in a very short time be in such a state 
as to be able, should circumstances require 
it, to defend with honour and with success 
the independence aud the rights of the 
country. 
PORTUGAL. 

An insurrection lately broke out in the 
4th Portuguese regiment, stationed in Lis- 
bon. ‘The insurgents were eventually sub- 
dued, placed in custody, and condemned to 
death. Upwards of 360 persons were killed 
and wounded in this affair. On the morn- 
ing of the 10th of Sept. there were publicly 
executed one ensign, thirteen sergeants, and 
four corporals, implicated in the above. 

It is said that there are upwards of 26,000 
persons confined for political offences. On 
the 25th of Aug. a memorial was addressed 
by thirty-two of the most respectable of the 
English merchants in Lisbon, to Mr. Hopp- 
ner the British consul, complaining that 
several native merchants and shopkeepers, 
indebted to them for property to a consider- 
able amount, had been arrested, not in the 
regular course of justice, nor even for crimes 
alleged—far less proved—against them, but 
apparently at the caprice of a set of ruffians 
of the lowest description, supported by the 
police. These outrages had been carried to 
a pitch hardly ever equalled in a civilized 
country, armed men having entered the 
shops of the customers, assaulting and 
wounding the owners, and destroying their 
property, on account of their known friend- 
ship to the English. Two English line-of- 
battle ships lately left Portsmouth for the 
Tagus, for the protection of British in- 
terests. 

The French have taken away eight Portu- 
guese vessels of war, which were lying in 
the Tagus, and carried them to Brest. 


POLAND. 


Official intelligence was received at Ber- 
lin on the 11th Sept. of the capitulation of 
the city of Warsaw on the sth, after two 
days bloody fighting in the neighbourhood, 
during which the Rassians carried by as- 
sault all the intrenchments which had been 
raised to protect the city. The Polish army, 
followed by the Diet and the members of 
the government, retired through Praga, on 
the night of the 7th, and early on the 8th 
the Russian army entered. 

It appears that Marshal Paskewitsch, af- 
ter having invested the city, had given to 
Warsaw fifteen days to surrender. The fatal 
term was to expire on the 9th Sept. Five 
days before the expiration of the term, Pas- 
kewitsch repeated his summons. No an- 
swer having been given, and the investment 
of the city having been completed, fresh 
Propositions were made, which the Polish 
army refused to accept. On the morning 
of the 7th, the con,.bat commenced with the 
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utmost obstinacy. The Poles were suc- 
cessively dislodged from their intrenchments, 
the fosses of which were filled up by the as- 
sailants with dead bodies. On the morning 
of the 8th, the Polish army offered to ac- 
cept the conditions proffered the day before ; 
but the Russian General no longer thought 
proper to grant them, and the battle recom- 
meuced, ‘The Polish troops then quitted 
Warsaw, and retired in the mass, upon the 
Ploszk road to the fortress of Modlin. As 
soon as they had quitted the city, the inha- 
bitants. opened the gates, and went out to 
meet the Russians. The Grand Duke Mi- 
chael entered at the head of the Imperial 
Guards into Warsaw, where no disorders 
took place. 

Previous to the above melancholy event 
disunion and mob violence had operated to 
the prejudice of the unfortunate Poles. On 
the 15th of Aug. an infuriated mob, led by 
the ‘* Patriotic Club,” forced their way into 
the Castle, and murdered the state prisoners, 
who were confined there, to the number of 
twenty-seven. Among these victims were 
four generals and a Russian lady. 

On the 12th of Sept. the head quarters 
of the Polish army were at Kunow. Hos- 
tilities had been suspended, in consequence 
of a temporary armistice. A proclamation, 
full of enthusiasm, has been issued to the 
Poles by General Roziski, president of the 
government. 

AUSTRIA, 

The cholera is devastating the Austrian 
territory ; and at Vienna there is a complete 
panic ; the Court and all the nobility have 
left the capital ; Rothschild the banker, and 
all the principal merchants, have also shut 
up their establishments and left the place. 
In Hungary there have been 10,732 deaths ; 
in Gallicia, 34,599. The barbarous ex- 
cesses of the Hungarians exceed all our previ- 
ous notions of their savage and degraded con- 
dition. In consequence of the possession of 
chlore by many noble families in Hungary, the 
peasants brutally insisted that it was the inten- 
tion of the landed proprietors and nobles to 
poison all the streams and rivers—and ser- 
vants were put to torture and the rack, in 
order to induce them to take false oaths, 
and swear that their masters harboured such 
monstrous designs. In some comilats not 
a noble family is left. The chateaus are 
destroyed—strangers have been massacred 
—women and children have been cut in 
pieces—soldiers have been disarmed, and all 
the officers inhumanly butchered. Letters 
from Vienna state, that the same dreadful 
excesses have been perpetrated in some dis- 
tricts of Russia, especially Novogorod, 

TURKEY, 

Pera, the suburb of Constantinople, was 
destroyed on the 2nd Aug. by a conflagra- 
tion. The residences of the French and 
English Ambassadors became a prey to the 
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flames. Every thing was consumed except 
the pad rring wn and the Russian Chan- 
cery. The loss is immense, and numerous 
dead bodies have already been taken out 
of the ruins, Many foreign merchants vo- 
luntarily threw themselves into the flames 
in despair at having lost all their property. 
The fire broke out in several points at the 
same time; 18,000 houses have been de- 
stroyed, and no less than 60,000 persons 
rendered houseless, 
GREECE. 

The discontent with the Government, 
and especially with the President, Capo 
d’Istrias, which has long prevailed in the 
Greek Islands, has at length broken out 
into open revolt. In consequence of a dis- 
pute between Admiral Miaulis and the Pre- 
sident, the former had taken possession of 
the whole of the Greek fleet, and conveyed 
it to Pores. The President employed some 
Russian men-of-war to go in pursuit of the 
Greek fleet, and on their entering Poros the 
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forts opened a fire ; but Miaulis, finding the 
Russians likely to prove victorious, set fire 
to all the ships, and completely destroyed the 
whole fleet. The crews made their escape 
in boats. 





A volcano has burst out in the Mediter- 
ranean sea, off the coast of Sicily, creating 
an island by throwing up ashes, which in- 
stantly became hard. From the 20th July 
to the 3d August it had increased in height 
to 250 feet, and to 14 mile in circumfe- 
rence, with every appearance of becoming a 
permanent fixture on the surface of the 
globe. On 30th July it was landed upon, 
and taken possession of, by planting the 
British flag, by Capt. Senhouse, flag-cap- 
tain to H. M.S. St. Vincent. A letter from 
Gibraltar states the remarkable fact, that 
simultaneously with this volcanic eruption 
off the Sicilian coast, at that distance 
there was great agitation of the sea, and an 
unprecedented rise of tide, 


amine 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Some workmen employed in repairing the 
north-east tower of Lincoln Castle, lately 
discovered a door, opening from the upper 
dungeon to the outside of the great eastern 
wall of the castle. The recess within which 
it was placed was blocked up on the inside 
with rough stones, many of which appear to 
have been rudely hewn into rounded forms, 
for the purpose of being thrown out by 
mortars, or some other military engines. 
The door is so narrow as only to admit of 
one person at a time, and is fomed of mas- 
sive planks of oak. Another door is placed 
on the opposite side to this, but the recess 
remains at present blocked up with stones. 
These doors were undoubtedly contrived for 
use in case of a siege, being placed so as not 
to be easily approached from the outside, 
nor exposed to any direct attack. 

In preparing the foundation for the clas- 
sical monument which Lady Baird is about 
to erect on Tom-a-Chasiel, to the memory 
of Sir David, the workmen discovered the 
remains of an extensive edifice, intermixed 
with a blackish mould, in which human 
bones frequently occur, with stirrups, buc- 
kles, and other decayed fragments of ancient 
armour. In an excavation were found a 
quantity of black earth, the debris of ani- 
mal matter ; some human bones; a brace- 
Tet, and a considerable portion of charcoal; 
from which it may be concluded, that the 
individuals whose remains were discovered 
had perished during a conflagration of the 
castle. The tradition of the country is, 
that three ladies had been burnt to death. 
Tom-a-Chastel, on the summit of which 


the monument is to be placed, overlooks 
the whole of the Strath, and is even visible 
from Dundee. 

Aug. 17. Ardinglass House, near Cairn- 
dow, Argyleshire, the splendid seat of Mr. 
Callender, of Creigforth, was burned to the 
ground, along with most of the furniture 
that was in the house. ‘The library, how- 
ever, is said to be all saved. 

Aug.26. The Dartmouth Floating Bridge 
was opened to the public. It is impelled 
across the river upon chains, and being of 
great size and accommodation, and employed 
upon a river of great breadth, depth, and 
rapidity of stream, the power used to impel 
it onthe chains is steam. It conveyed across 
the river, from its eastern to its western 
shore, a distance of 1650 feet, upwards of 
60 carriages, with their horses attached, 
200 horses, and five or 600 foot passengers, 
between the hours of one and five o’clock, 
on the day of opening. The bridge and 
roads were designed by Mr. Rendell the 
engineer, in the latter part of the year 
1829. The Act authorising their construc- 
tion received the Royal assent on 30th 
June, 1830, The works commenced in 
March last. 

Sept. 14. Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Victoria, accompanied by the Duchess 
of Kent, the Duchess of Northumberland, 
&c. laid the foundation-stone of a new 
Chapel of Ease, at East Cowes, to Whip- 
pingham Church. 

The Reform Bill.—Numerous Meetings 
have taken place for the purpose of petition- 
ing the House of Lords to pass the Reform 
Bill. On the 19th a meeting of the Livery 
of London took place ; and on the 23d a 
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meeting of the Merchants, Bankers, and 
‘Traders of London, was holden at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, in the Mansion House, when 
resolutions were passed, expressing their 
cordial concurrence in the Reform Bill; and 
a Petition was voted to the House of Peers, 
praying them to complete that memorable 
improvement, which ennobles the present 
reign, by speedily passing that great mea- 
sure. Meetings for a similar object have 
taken place in almost every part of the 


kingdom. 2 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 1. Ia closing the Court of Chan- 
cery this day, the Lord Chancellor stated, 
that since he came to the seals there had 
been 120 appeals lodged, of which he had 
decided 108, and the average of these had 
occupied in hearing about eight hours each. 
His Lordship observed, that every case of 
difficulty had found its way from the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court to this. ‘‘I am not pre- 
pared,” said his Lordship, ‘ at once to re- 
commend the abolition of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court, but [ hope to make an ar- 
rangement that wi'l do away with much 
litigation and expense. I shall propose that 
all cases of difficulty set down to be heard 
by the Vice-Chancellor shall be transferred 
to this Court; and then I will obtain the 
assistance of the Master of the Rolls and 
the Vice-Chancellor to sit with me: and I 
think it must be more satisfactory to the 
suitors to have a decision of three Judges.” 

Sept. 15. The ceremonial and procession 
for laying the foundation-stone of the 
Charing-Cross Hospital took place. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex per- 
formed the ceremony. 
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Sept. 22. The Thunderer, of 84 guns, was 
launched at Woolwich, in presence of their 
Majesties, and several other members of the 
royal family. This vessel is built on Sir 
Robert Sepping’s plan of the round stern, 
and also many other recent improvements 
in her construction. She is 120 feet in 
length in her keel, 50 feet in the beam, and 
22 feet depth in the hold. She registers 
2,380 tons, After the vessel was moored 
in the new basin (which was now first opened 
as an addition to the dock), the royal party 
sat down to a cold collation on board the 
Royal Sovereign, of which several of the 
distinguished naval officers present also par- 
took. A scene of more splendour and gaiety 
has rarely been witnessed than on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

The new Game Bill fixes the annual li- 
cence duty for dealing in game at 2/., and 
for killing game at 3/. 18s. 6d.; for laying 
snares or shooting game on Sunday or 
Christmas day, it inflicts a fine of 5/.; and 
fur laying poison to destroy game in any 
open or enclosed ground, or any highway, 
a fine of 10/.; and the same penalty for 
killing teal, wild ducks, or widgeons, in 
close time (ist June to the 1st October). 
Persons having game in their possession for 
sale eleven davs after the last day of the 
season, are to forfeit 1/. for each offence ; 
and no innkeeper, coachmaa, guard, carrier, 
or higgler, is to be entitled to a licence for 
the sale of game. 

By a recent decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench, Clergymen of all denomina- 
tions are tolerated in preaching in the open 
air, where they please, provided they do not 
interrupt a public thoroughfare. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

July 22. Capt. W. H. Hartman, 9th 
Foot, to be Major in the army. 

July 29. Fife Militia, J. T. Hope, esq. 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 18. Northumb. Cavalry, Capt. 
Dixon Dixon, to be Major. 

Aug. 15. S. Hancock, esq. to be an 
Exon of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

4ug. 17. Kuighted, Dr. Rd. Dobson, 
Surgeon of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

Aug.23. 94th Foot, Capt. C. Gascoyne, 
to be Major. Brevet, Capt. Geo. Stew- 
art, to be Major in the army. 

Aug. 29. West Somerset Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, Lord Porchester, to be Lieut.-Col. 
——Charles J. K. Tynte, esq. to be Major. 
——1st Tower Hamlets Militia, George 
Earl of Munster, to be Colonel. 

Aug. 30. 3d Foot Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
H. S. Blane, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
——Brevet, Capt. M. Sherer, to be Major. 

Gent. Mac. September, 1831. 





Aug. 31. Knighted, Capt. J. Hill, R.N. 

Sept. 1. Ross and Caithness Militia, Maj. 
the Hon. James Sinclair, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Sept. 2. Fife Militia, John Dalzell, esq. 
to be Major. 

Sept. 5. To be Extra Naval Aides-de- 
Camp to his Majesty, Captains Lord Rad- 
stock, Hon. G. Cadogan, Sir J. Phillimore, 
Wm. Bowles, H. Parker, J. W. D. Dundas, 
H. Hope, Sir S J. Brooke Pechell, Bart. 

Sept. 6. 20th Foot, Maj. T. Champ, to 
be Major. 

Sept. 7. To be Peers of the United King- 
dom: Arch. Earl of Cassillis, K. T. as Mar- 
quess of the isle of Ailsa, co. Ayr; John 
Earl of Breadalbane, as Earl of Ormelie and 
Marquess of Breadalbane; Robert Earl Gros- 
venor, as Marquess of Westminster; Lord 
George A. H. Cavendish, as Baron Caven- 
dish, of Keighley, co. York, and Earl of 
Burlington ; Robert Dundas Visc. Duncan, as 
Earl of Camperdown, of Lundie, co. Forfar, 
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&nd Gleneagles, co. Perth ; Thomas-Wm. 
Vise. Anson, as Earl of Lichfield, co. Staff. 

‘To be an Earl of Ireland: Thomas Visc. 
Northland, as Earl of Ranfurly, of Dungan- 
non, co. Tyrone. 

To be Barons of the United Kingdom : Tho- 
mas Marq. of Headfort, as Baron Kenlis, of 
Kenlis, or Kells, co. Meath ; John-Cham- 
bre Earl of Meath, K. P. as Baron Chaworth, 
of Eaton-hall, co, Hereford; George Earl of 
Dunmore, as Baron Dunmore, inthe Forest 
of Athole, co. Perth; Gen. George-James 
Earl Ludlow, G.C. B. as Baron Ludlow; 
Robert-Montgomerie Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton, as Baron Hamilton, of Wishaw, 
co. Lanark; Gen. John-Francis Lord How- 
den, G.C. B. as Baron Howden, of How- 
den and Grimston, co. York; the Hon. 
Wm. Maule, as Baron Panmure, of Brechin 
and Navar, co. Forfar; the Hon. George 
Cadogan, as Baron Oakley, of Caversham, 
co. Oxford ; Sir George Warwick Bamfylde, 
Bart. as Baron Poltimore, of Poltimore, co. 
Devon; Sir Robert Lawley, Bart. as Baron 
Wenlock, of Wenlock, co. Salop; Sir Ed- 
ward Pryce Lloyd, Bart. as Baron Mostyn, 
of Mostyn, co. Flint; William-Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, esq. as Baron Segrave, of Berke- 
ley Castle, co. Gloucester; Lieut.-Col. Ar- 
thur Chichester, as Baron Templemore, of 
Templemore, co. Donegall; Wm.- Lewis 
Hughes, esq. as Baron Dinorben, of Kea- 
mell-park, co, Denbigh. 

Sept. 10. North Lincoln Militia, Win. 
Edw. Tomline, esq. to be Lieut.-Col. 

Sept.12,. To be Barons of the United 
Kingdom: Valentine Browne, Lord Clon- 
curry, as Baron Cloncurry, of Cloncurry, co. 
Kildare; Adm. Sir James Saumarez, Vice- 
Adm. of Great Britain, Bart. and G.C. B. 
as Barou de Saumarez, of the island of 
Guernsey. 

Sept. 12. William Dent Hedley, of Short 
Flatt, in the parish of Bolam, Northumber- 
land, esq. son of Matthew Hedley, and grand- 
son of William Hedley, of Newcastle, by 
Ann Dent, who was the aunt of William 
Dent, of Short Flatt, esq. to take the name 
of Dent only, in compliance with the will 
of William Dent, esq. 

Sept. 13. Brevet: Major J. Hingston, 
to have the rank of Lieut.-Col. at Sierra 
Leone only. Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Hut- 
chinson, Major-Gen. L. Grant, and Lieut.- 
Col. Sir A. Christie, to be Knight Com- 
manders of the Royal Order of the Guelph. 
Royal Reg. Artillery, Capt. and bre- 
vet Major John Chester, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Gen. Sir H. G. Grey, Gen. Sir R. C. 
Ferguson, Gen. Sir H. Warde, Adm. Sir T. 
Williams, Adm. Sir Wm. Hargood, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir W. Lumley, Lieut.-Gen. Sir. J. 
Willoughby Gordon, Bart. and Rear-Adm. 
Sir T. M. Hardy, Bart. to be Knights Grand 
Crosses of the Order of the Bath. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sam. V. Hinde, Major-Gen. 
John W, Guise, Major-Gen. Jas. Bathurst, 
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Major-Gen. James S. Barns, Rear-Adm 
Sir R. Laurie, Bart. Major-Gen. J. Macdo- 
nald, Major-Gen, Alex. Woodford, Major- 
Gen. Fred. C. Ponsonby, Rear-Adm. Geo, 
Scott, Rear-Adm. Tho. Dundas, Rear-Adm. 
Sir Graham Eden Hamond, Bart., Major- 
Generals Sir John Buchan, SirHughGough, 
Chas. Ashworth, Chas. Bruce, John F. Fitz- 
gerald, John Ross, Dugald L. Gilmour, 
Wm. Macbean, and Sir Geo. Elder, to be 
Knights Commanders of the Order of the 
Bath. Marquess of Queensberry to be a 
Lord of the Bedchamber. 

Sept. 15. To be Baronets: Lieut.-Gen. 
John Slade; Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Anson, 
of Birch-hall, co. Lancaster, K.C.B,; Lieut.- 
Gen. Kenneth Mackenzie, of Glenbervie, 
co. Kincardine; Vice-Adm. Sir Robert Wal- 
ler Otway, of Brighthelmstone, co. Sussex, 
K.C. B.; Major-Gen. Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, G.C. B. and Lieut. Governor of New 
Brunswick; Augustus John Foster, of 
Stone-house, Louth, esq. his Majesty’s Mi- 
nister to Sardinia; Sir James M‘Grigor, of 
Campden-hill, Middlesex, M.D. Director- 
gen. of the Army Medical Department; 
Robert Way Harty, of Prospect-house, Roe- 
buck, co. Dublin, esq. Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin; Col, John Thomas Jones, of Cranmer- 
hall, Norfolk; Robert Greenhil Russell, 
of Checquers-cuurt, Bucks, esq.; William 
Chaytor, of Croft, co. York, and Witton- 
castle, Durham, esq. ; William Wrixon Be- 
cher, of Ballygiblin, co. Cork, esq; Joseph 
Birch, of the Hazles, co. Lancaster, esq. ; 
Rob. Campbell, of Carrick Buoy, co. Done- 
gall, esq.; Wilfrid Lawson, of Brayton- 
house, cou. Cumberland, esq.; John Nugent 
Humble, of Cloncoskoran, co. Waterford, 
esq.; James Martin Lloyd, of Lancing, co. 
Sussex, esq. ; James Gibson Craig, of Ric- — 
caiton, co Mid-Lothian, esq. ; Joseph Bar- 
rington, of Limerick, esq.; ‘Theodore Henry 
Lavington Broadhead, of Burton, or Monk 
Bretton, co. York, esq. ; John Colman Rash- 
leigh, of Prideaux, co. Cornwall, esq. ; J—— 
Campbell, of Barcaldine, co. Argyll, esq. ; 
Percy Fitzgerald Nugent, of Donore, co. 
Westmeath, esq.; John James Garbett 
Walsham, of Knill-court, co. Hereford, esq. ; 
William Heygate, of Southend, Essex, esq. 
Alderman of London ; Thomas M‘Kenny, 
esq. Alderman of Dublin; Henry Meux, of 
Theobalds-park, Herts. esq.; Charles Mans- 
field Clarke, of Dunham-lodge, Norfolk, 
M. D. Physician in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

Sept.13. Knighted: Lieut.-Col. Fred. 
Smith, Commanding Engineer of the Lon- 
don District, K.H.; Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
Anderson, C.B. K.T.S.; Thomas Brancker, 
esq. Mayor of Liverpool ; Robert Gill, esq. 
Lieutenant of the Yeomen of the Guard ; 
Henry Cipriani, esq. Senior Exon of the 
same; Henry Hinrich, esq. Lieutenant of 
the Gentlemen Pensioners; Richard Bur- 
ton, esq. Senior Member of the Band of 
Gentlemen Pensioners ; Major-Gen, Amos 
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Godsill R. Norcott, C.B., K.C.H.; Major 
Francis Bond Head, of Sutton, co. Surrey ; 
Neil Douglas, esq. Colonel in the Army, 
Lieut.-Colonel of 79th Foot, Aide-de-Camp 
to his Majesty, C.B., K.C.H.; William- 
Howe Mulcaster, esq. Post-Captain R.N., 
C.B., K.T.S., and K.C.H. 

Sept. 16. Knighted, by patent, George 
Magrath, M.D. surgeon R.N. 

Sept. 21. Knighted: Col. Michael Mac 
Creagh, K.C.H.; Col. Robert Dick, Aide- 
de-Camp to his Majesty, C.B., K.M.T. ; 
and John Soane, of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
esq., architect. 

Sept. 23. Brevet; To be Lieut.-Col. : 
Major Hon. Wm. L. L. FitzGerald de Roos. 

To be Majors: Capt. John Hall, 1st Life 
Guards ; Capt. Arthur Sullivan, 3rd Drag. 
Guards; Capt. Lord Charles Wellesley, 
1st Foot Guards. 

Menbers returned to serve in Parliament, 
Armagh—Sir John W. Head Brydges. 
Carmarthen—John Jones, esq. 
Dublin—Fred. Shaw, esq. 

————Lord Vise. Ingestre. 

Derby (co.)—Lord Cavendish. 
Meath—Henry Grattan, esq. 
Ross—Wm. Wigram, esq. 
Sutherlandshire—Roderick M‘Leod, esq. 
Wallingford—Thos. Chas. Leigh, esq. 





EccrestasticaL PrerERMENTS. 
Rt.Rev.Dr. R. J. Carr, Bishop of Worcester. 
Rev. Dr. E. Maltby, Bishop of Chichester. 
Rev. Dr. Bissett, Abp. of Dublin. 

Rev. Dr. Ponsonby, Bishop of Derry. 

Rev. Dr. J. Torrens, Bishop of Killaloe. 
Rev. R. Maude, Archdeacon of Dublin. 
Rev. Dr. E. Goodenough, Dean of Wells. 
Bishop of Lichfield, Preb, of Westm. 

Rev. S. Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s Cath. 
Rev. T. H. Horne, Preb. of St. Paul's Cath. 
Rev. T. Garnier, Preb. of Winchester. 
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Rev. F.T. Attwood, St. Mary R. and St. 
James V. Great Grimsby, Linc. 

Rev. R. Bligh, Cockfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Clarkson, St. Mary’s Mellar P. C. 

Rev. F. Cobbold, St. Mary Tower P. C. 

Ipswich. 

Rev. C. Collins, Frimstead and Milstead R. 
Kent. 

Rev. M. Coyle, Blockley V. Wore. 

Rev. G. Croly, N. Farnbridge R. Essex. 

Rev. Richard Day, Weuhaston V. Suffolk. 

Rev. S. Fisher, Corpusty P. C. Norwich. 

Rev. Mr. Hill, Kirtling V. Cambridge. 

Rev. W. Homan, Moderency R. ‘Tipperary. 

Rev. E. Houlditch, St. Leonard’s R. Exeter. 

Rev. E. J. Howman, Beswell R. Norfolk. 

Rev, L. H. Irving, Abercorn Ch. Linlithgow, 

Rev. D. Matheson, Knox Ch. Ross. 

Rev. C. Mathews, Woolhope-and-Fownhope 
V. co. Hereford. 

Rev. F. Maude, Longridge Ch. Lancashire. 

Rev. R. Neville, Cloupriest, co. Cork. 

Rev. W. L. Nichols, Stockbridge C. Hants, 

Rev. C. Otway, Monsea R. co. ‘Tipperary. 

Rev. H. Owen, Wilby R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Pitt, Rendcombe R. Glouc. 

Rev. S. Ricards, Chelsworth R. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. J. Sheeles, Kirby Underwood R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. S. Smith, Ham R. Wilts. 

Rev. E. Stanley, Workington R. Cumberl. 

Rev. C. Stannard, Great Snoring R. Norf. 

Rev. G. Ware, Winsham V. Somerset. 

Rev. W.H. Wyatt, Shenton P.C. Nottingh. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. M. J. Lloyd, to Lord Templemore. 
Rev. W. Warburton, to Lord Lieut. of Irel. 
Rev. J. W. Wenn, to Duke of Hamilton. 


———~ 


Civit PreFreRMENT. 
Rev. G. Thompson, Head Master of Wis- 
bech Gram. Schvol, Camb. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


June 22. At Tunbridge-Wells, the wife 
of Col. Hall, of Wimbledon, a son. 

July 3. At Wendover, the wife of Abel 
Smith, esq. M.P. a dau. 9. At Bread- 
sal Rectory, co. Derby, the wife of the Rev, 
Henry R. Crewe, a son. 12. At Weston 
Underwood, co. Derby, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. Alfred Curzon, a son. 25. In 
Grosvenor-st. the Countess of Kinnoul, a 
son, 28. In Wilton-crescent, Lady Ca- 
therine Bulkeley, a son. On Richmond- 
hill, the wife of B. J. L. Praed, esq. @ son. 

4ug. 13. At Great Mylees, the Viscount- 
ess Chetwynd, a dau. 13. At Betch- 
worth-castle, near Dorking, the wife of D. 
Barclay, esq. a son. 16. At Litchurch, 
Derb. the wife of Wm. Orton, esq. a son and 
dau. 17. At Wratting Park, co. Camb. 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. Acton, a son. 
19. At Brighton, the wife of Col. Payne, a 
































son. 19. In the Regent’s Park, the lady 
of Sir J. B. Johnstone, M.P. a dau. 20. 
At Addlestrop, Gloucestershire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Fred. Twisleton, a son. At Salis- 
bury, the Hon. Mrs. Pare, wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Pare, of Cranbourne, co. Dorset, a dau. 
21. In Eaton-sq. the Lady Agnes Byng, 
a son. At Clarence Cottage, Swanwich, 
the wife of Capt. Geo. Bisset, R.N. a son 
aud heir. 22. At Dale Castle, co. Pem- 
broke, the wife of J. P. A. Lioyd Phipps, 
esq. a dau. 24. At the Vicarage House, 
Wandsworth, the wife of the Rev. W. Bor- 
radaile, a dau. 25. At the Rectory, West 
Cholderton, the wife of the Rev. Walter 
Blunt, a dau. 26. Atthe Rosery, Barnes 
Common, the wife of T. Crofton Croker, 
esq. @ son, 28. In Hanover-sq. the wife 
of Dr. Locock, a son. 29. At Lyme Re- 
gis, the wife of Capt. Rich. Spencer, R.N, a 
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son.——31. At the Vicarage, Sonning, the 
wife of the Rev. G, Ernest Howman, a dau. 
In Eaton-place, Belgrave-sq. the Lady 
Augusta Baring, a son, 

Sept.1. At Kilve Court, Som. the wife 
of F, F. Luttrell, esq. a son. —— At Wood- 
stock, Mrs. Mavor, a dau. 8. In Stan- 
hopeest. the Lady Lilford, a dau. 9. At 
Montagu House, the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
a son and heir. 12, At Windmill Hill, 
Sussex, the seat of her father, E. J. Curteis, 
esq. late M.P, for the county, the wife of 














Marriages. 





[Sept. 


Howard Elphinstone, esq. a son. 17. At 
Woodleigh Rectory, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. Rich. Edmonds, a son. 15. At 
Mansell House, Somerset, the lady of Lt.- 
Gen. Sir John Slade,’ Bart. a son 19. At 
Urchfont Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. Ed. 
Wilton, a dau. 20. The wife of Captain 
W. H. Warrington, 3d Drag. Guards, a dau. 
—At Dorchester, the wife of Col. Haly- 
burton, a son. 22. At the Elms, near 
Lymington, the wife of Major Pringle Tay- 
lor, a son. 

















sae 
MARRIAGES. 


July. At Barbadoes, Hampden Clement, 
esq. to Philippa, the eldest dau. of Sir R. A. 
Alleyne, Bart. 

Aug. 13. At Milton, near Gravesend, Sir 
G. Noel, Bart. to Miss I. E. Raymond. 
16. At Sandal Magna, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
Joseph Ware, to Ann, second dau. of the 
Rev. Tho. Westmoreland. 16. AtGreen- 
wich, Robt. Maule Gillies, esq. to Catha- 
rine, second dau. of the late Capt. P. Beaver, 
R.N. 22. At Bedale, Yorkshire, Capt. 
Arth. Lysaght, R.N#to Eliz. Dorothy, eld- 
est dau. of H. Percy Pulleine, esq. of Crake- 
hall. At Melcombe Regis, the Rev. A. S, 
Atcheson, to Ellen, dau. of Mrs. Ann Brad- 
ley. 23. At Cirencester, Edw. Bullock, 
esq. to Catherine, dau. of Joseph Cripps, 
esq. M.P. At Headington, Oxford, John 
Wilson, esq. Capt. R.M. to Eliz. elder dau. 
of Sir ong Lock, of Oxford. 24. At 
Holloway, H. Chitty, esq. second son of J. 
Chitty, esq. barrister-at-law, to Jessie, eld- 
est dau. of the late W. Urquhart, esq. of 
Brecknock-crescent, 25. At North Fer- 
riby, co. York, the Rev. C. Rose, to Eliza, 
only dau. of the late Thos. Heselden, esq. 
At Bathwick, co. Somerset, Geo.-Aug. 
Brograve-Rye, esq. grandson of the late Sir 
Berney Brograve, to Mary, dau. of the late 
John Hawker, esq. of Dudbridge. At 
Trinity Church, Marylebone, Chas. Tracey 
Leigh, esq. to Emma, youngest dau. of G. 
H. Dawkins Pennant, esq. of Peurhyn-castle, 
N. Wales. 27. At Hornsey, R. Burnett 
Brander, esq. to Sarah, dau. of H. St. John, 
esq. granddau. of the late Dean of Worces- 
ter. 29. At St. Pancras Church, T. D. 
Hawker, esq. of Stratton, Cornwall, to Rosa 
Maria, fifth dau. of the late Col. T. Ed- 
wards, E.I.C, At Weymouth, Thos. Le- 
vett, esq. son of J. Levett, esq. of Wicknor 
Park, Staffordshire, to Margaret, eldest dau, 
of D. Monro, esq. of Bath. 30. At St. 
John’s, Clerkenwell, the Rev. R. R. Faulk- 
ner, vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge, to 
Agnes, second dau. of the late J. Gilmour, 
esq. E.I.C, At Hanwell, Middlesex, 
Wm. Johnson, esq. of Eaton-place, Bel- 
grave-sq. to Sarah, only dau. of C. Turner, 
esq. of Hanwell Park——31. At Brighton, 















































the Rev. T. A. Holland, vicar of Oving, 
near Chichester, to Madelena, second dau. 
of Major Philip Stewart. At Bath, Wm. 
Ross, esq. of Stranraer, N. B, Major 23rd 
Fusil. to Mary, only dan. of John Parks, esq. 

Lately. At Bishop’s Lydiard, Somer- 
setshire, Capt. Hugh FitzRoy, Grenadier 
Guards, to Lady Sarah Lethbridge, seeond 
dau. of Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bart. At 
Pinner, Middlesex, the Rev. J. H. Bright, 
to Kath, Charlotte, dau. of the late Col. 
Mant, and grand-dau. to Sir Geo. Dallas, 
Bart. At Hampton Court, the Rev. H. 
Fowle, to Mary Amelia, youngest dau. of 
Wm. Everett, esq. of Hill House. 

Sept. 1. At St. James’s, Westminster, 
Capt. H. J. Hatton, R.N. to Josephine 
Louise, dau. of the late M. Lavoley, of 
Rouen. At Camberwell, R Hodder, esq. 
Dep. Assistant Commissary-gen., to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Pryce. 
Edmund Filmer, esq. to Helen, daughter 
of D. Monro, esq. both of Bath. 8. 
At Streatham, Mr. Rich. Stevens, of Acre- 
lane, Brixton, to Fanny, second dau. of R. 
Norton, ‘esq. At Henley, the Rev. T. A. 
Powys, to Ann, dau, of W. Young, esq 
6. At Leeds, H. Butcher, esq. of Walsing- 
ham, Norfolk, surgeon, to Anna Eliz. third 
dau. of the Rev. Richard Fawcett, Vicar of 
Leeds. At Wakefield, the Rev. S. Hall, 
Rector of Middleton Cheney, to Anne, dau. 
of the late J. Holdsworth, esq.—--At Rams- 
gate, H. Collins, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Anne Rebecca, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. T. Scott, of Watton Green, Norfolk. 
At Brixton, W. C. King, esq. of Black- 
heath-park, to Margaret, dau. of Evan Ro- 
berts, of Grove-house, esq. 7. At Lam- 
beth, Sir Ralph Abercrombie Anstruther, 
Bart. of Balcaskie, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir H. Torrens. 
8. At Manchester, John Bill, esq. jun. of 
Farley-hall, Staffordshire, barrister-at-law, 
to Miss Humphrys, of Manchester. At 
Ellenbridge, the Rev. J. Amphlett, son of 
the Rev. Dr. Amphlett, to Anne, dau. of the 
late Geo. Penrice, esq. of Elmbridge, Wor- 
cestershire. 
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Tue Hon. James Munroe. 

July 4. At New York, aged 72, the 
Houourable James Munroe, of Virginia, 
late President of the United States. 

He was born on Monroe’s Creek in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, in Sept. 
1758; was an officer in the revolution- 
ary war; and afterwards, in succession, 
Member of Congress, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Envoy Extraordinary to France 
and Great Britain, Secretary at War, 
and for eight years President of the 
United States. He alone, since Wash- 
ington, was so elevated withuut oppo- 
sition; and he was, without exception, 
the most popular chief magistrate the 
Americans have ever had. After bav- 
ing dispensed the patronage of the go- 
vernment for twice the constitutional 
term, be retired to the ranks of private 
life in honourable poverty; and hav- 


ing been induced by broken health and- 


domestic afflictions, to leave Virginia 
for New York, died in the bosom of a 
daughter’s family in that city. It is 
very extraordinary that this is the third 
instance of a President of the United 
States dying on the anniversary of their 
independence,—tbhe previous instances 
being Adams and Jefferson. 


Ricut Hon, C. B. Batuurst. 

Aug. 20. At his seat, Lydney Park, 
Gloucestershire, the Rt. Hon. Charles 
Bragge Bathurst, D.C.L. a Privy Coun- 
cillor, a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
formerly Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, 

He was the eldest son of Charles 
Bragge, of Cleve Hall in Gloucester- 
shire, esq. by Anne, daughter of Benja- 
min Bathurst, of Lydney, esq. F.R.S, 
and successively M.P. for Cirencester, 
Gloucester, and Monmouth; nephew to 
Allen first Earl Bathurst. 

Mr. Bragge was educated at Winches- 
ter, under Dr. Warton, and then elected 
to a Fellowship at New College, Oxford, 
as founder’s kin. He took the degree 
of B.C.L. Dee. 17, 1785; and was cre- 
ated D.C.L. June 16, 1814. Having 
been called to the bar, be was fur many 
years a leading counsel at the quarter- 
sessions at Gloucester, where his talents 
and eloquence were much admired. His 
cousin Earl Bathurst, whilst Lord Chan- 
cellor, presented him with the office of 
Clerk of the Presentations. At the general 
election of 1796 he was elected M.P. for 
Bristol; and on the 14th of December 





that year, when Mr. Fox moved a vote 
of censure on the ministry, Mr. Bragge 
moved the amendment, which was car- 
ried on division by a majority of 104. 
He was one of the secret committee of 
fifteen, nominated Nov. 15, 1797, to 
examine into the situation of the Bank 
of England, and afterwards brought up 
the report as Chairman. In 1799 we 
find him acting as Chairman of the 
Committee of Supply. 

In 1801, on the formation of the mi- 
nistry- headed by Mr. Addington (now 
Viscount Sidmouth), whuse sister Mr. 
Bragge bad married in 1788, he was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the Navy, in the 
roum of the Hon. Dudley Ryder (now 
Earl of Harrowby), and was sworn a 
Privy Councillor. He was re-chosen for 
Bristol at the general election of 1802. 
In June 1803, he resigned that office in 
favour of Mr. Tierney, who was consi- 
dered a great acquisition to the minis- 
try. On the 12th of August following a 
new writ was ordered for Bristol, Mr. 
Bragge having accepted the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds; he was re- 
elected, after having, during the vacan- 
cy, received the appointment of Secretary 
of War, the business of which depart- 
ment he executed until Mr. Pitt’s re- 
turn to power in May 1804. In the fol- 
lowing month he divided against the 
Additional Force Bill, which was the 
first efficient measure of the new Ad- 
ministration; but in April 1805 he 
voted in favour of Mr. Pitt’s amend- 
ment relative to Lord Melville, in the 
measure of whose impeachment he con- 
curred. 

On the death of Anne widow of his 
brother-in-law Pool Bathurst, esq. May 
5, 1804, Mr. Bragge succeeded to Lyd- 
ney, and the other estates of that branch 
of the family of Bathurst, and on the 
24th of October following, received the 
royal license to assume the name. 

After the dissolution of Parliament in 
1206, Mr. Bathurst was appointed Master 
of the Mint; which office he retained 
until 1810, when he was succeeded b 
his cousin, the present Earl Bathurst. 
On the 22d of June, 1812, be was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, in which office he continued to 
Jan. 1823. He was re-elected for Bristol 
in 1806 and 1807, in 1812 for Bodmin, 
and in 1818 for Harwich. He had a 
pension of 350l. charged on the Civil 
List, granted him in 1826; and his wi- 
dow enjoys 10001, per annum, granted 
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her at three several times, 600/. in 1823, 
300/. in 1825, and 1002. in 1829. 

Mr. Bathurst married Aug. J, 1788, 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of An- 
thony Addington, M.D. and had a nu- 
merous family. 





Sir T. G. Cuttum, Bart. 


Sept. 8. At his house in Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, in his 90th year, Sir Thomas 
Gery Cullum, the seventh Baronet, of 
Hawsted and Hardwick House, in Suf- 
folk, a Deputy Lieutenant and Magis- 
trate for that county, a Capital Burgess 
for Bury, F.R., A. and L.SS. 

Sir Thomas was born Nov. 30, 1741, 
the second son of Sir John the fifth Baro- 
net, by his second wife Susanna, daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Gery, 
of Ealing in Middlesex, Knt., a Master 
in Chancery. He was educated at the 
Charter-house, where he entered in 
1752; and afterwards adopted the me- 
dical profession. On the death of Samuel 
Horsey, esq. in 1771, he was appointed 
the King at Arms attached to the order 
of the Bath. This office he resigned, 
about the year 1800, to his younger son. 
On the death of his brother, the Rev, 
Sir John Cullum, F.R.S, and S.A. Oct. 
9th, 1785, he succeeded to the family 
title, the oldest Baronetcy existing in 
the county of Suffolk, From this pe- 
riod, blessed with a handsome compe- 
tence, he dedicated his leisure to literary 
and scientific pursuits, particularly bo- 
tany, heraldry, and antiquities. Among 
his earliest and intimate friends were 
Dr. Goodenough (afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle), the Rev. Mr. Laurents, Master 
of Bury school, a distinguished botanist ; 
and the late Sir James Edward Smith, 
Pres. L.S. who paid him this elegant 
compliment in his dedication of the Eng- 
lish Flora in 1824: «* To Sir Thomas Gery 
Cullum, Bart. whose knowledge and love 
of natural science entitle him to the re- 
spect of all who follow the same pursuit, 
this work is inscribed in grateful and at- 
fectionate remembrance by the Author.” 
Sir Thomas Cullum constantly paid a 
visit to London in the spring, and took 
great delight in attending the learned so- 
cieties, and meeting, in other ways, his 
literary acquaintances. Accompanied by 
his late amiable lady, from whom he 
was seldom separated, he for a long se- 
ries of years made an annual tour in 
various parts of England, and he has 
left several notebooks filled with the re- 
marks made in those journeys, particu- 
larly relative to the churches he visited. 
He published in 1813 a new edition of 
his brother’s History of Hawsted ; but 
we believe never printed any thing with 


his own name. His true politeness, 
kindness, and hospitality, and the intel- 
ligence and animation of bis conversa- 
tion, made him one of the most delight- 
ful old men that ever lived. 

Sir Thomas Cullum married, Sept. 1, 
1774, Mary, daughter of Robert Hanson, 
of Normanton in Yorkshire, esq. and 
heiress to her brother, Sir Levett Han- 
son, Knt. of St. Joachim, author of ** An 
Historical Account of Orders of Knight- 
hood,”’ of whom a brief notice will be 
found in our vol. Lxxiv. i, 518. They 
had two sons and one daughter: 1. the 
Rev. Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, the only 
survivor, who has succeeded to the Baro- 
netcy, and is Rector of Knoddishall in 
Suffolk ; he m:rried in 1805 Mary-Anne, 
sole daughter and heiress of Henry Eg- 
gers, of Woodford in Essex, esq. and 
has an only daughter; 2. Jobn Palmer 
Cullum, esq. Bath King of Arms, who 
died in 1829 (see our vol. xc1Xx, ii. 284) ; 
3. Susanna, who died in 1803, at the age 
of fifteen. Sir Thomas lost his affec- 
tionate wife and faithful companion, 
who partook of all his tastes and pur- 
suits, within a few days of a tweive- 
month before his death, at the age of 
eighty-five. He had lately lost several 
other relations at a very advanced age. 
His sister, Mrs, Vernon, sister-in-law to 
Francis Earl of Shipbrook, and mother 
of the present Lady Harland, died in 
1826, aged 83; and his sister, Mrs. Pal- 
mer, of Bury, died in 1829, aged 93. 

The remains of Sir T. G. Cullum were 
interred with those of his ancestors at 
Hawsted, on 13th Sept. the anniversary 
of the death of his wife in the preceding 
year. 





Rear-Apm. WALKER, C.B. 


July 13. While on a visit to his son 
commanding the Coast Guard at Blatch- 
ington, near Seaford, aged 67, James 
Walker, esq. Rear-Admiral of the Red, 
C.B. and K.T.S. 

This brave and distinguished officer 
was the son of James Walker, of Inner- 
dovat, in Fife, esq. by Lady Mary Walker, 
third and youngest daughter of Alex- 
ander Earl of Leven and Melville, and 
great-aunt to the present Earl. He en- 
tered the navy about 1776 as Midship- 
man in the Southampton frigate, in 
which he served for five years, princi- 
pally on the Jamaica station, and in the 
grand fleet under Sir Charles Hardy. In 
Aug. 1780, he had a narrow escape, be- 
ing sent to assist in removing the pri- 
soners from a captured privateer, which 
sunk, and it was some time before he 
was rescued from the waves. In 1781 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieute- 
nant, and appointed to the Princess 
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Royal, but almost immediately exchang- 
edintothe Torbay 74, in which he served 
under Sir Samuel Hood in the operations 
at St. Christopher’s, and the memorable 
engagement with the Count de Grasse. 

Alter the peace of 1783 Lieut. Walker 
spent some years in’ France, Italy, and 
Germany; and in 1788, when a war 
broke out between Russia and Turkey, 
was offered the command of a Russian 
ship, but could not obtain leave to ac- 
cept it. He was subsequently appointed 
in succession to the Champion, Win- 
chelsea, Boyne, and Niger. The last 
was one of the repeating frigates to Earl 
Howe’s fleet in the battle of June 1, 
1794, and Mr. Walker was advanced to 
the rank of Commander for his conduct 
as Lieutenant and sigual officer on that 
glorious day. 

Immediately after this promotion, be 
went as a volunteer with his late Cap- 
tain, the Hon. A. K. Legge, aud his 
old messmates of the Niger, in the La- 
tona. At the beginning of 1795 he was 
appointed to the Terror bomb; and in 
June following assumed the temporary 
command of the Trusty 50. In this 
vessel he was sent to convoy five East 
Indiamen to a latitude in which they 
might be safely left; which having done, 
he heard on his return of a large fleet 
of merchantmen, which bad been for 
some time lying at Cadiz in want of 
convoy, and under heavy demurrage. 
Conceiving he could not be more bene- 
ficially employed than in protecting the 
commerce of bis country, Capt. Walker 
assumed (in contravention to his orders, 
which were to return to Spithead) to 
take charge of these vessels, which he 
conducted in perfect safety to England. 
Two memorials of the Spanish mer- 
chants residing in London, represented 
to the Admiralty that “ the value of the 
fleet amounted to upwards of a million 
sterling, which but for his active exer- 
tions would have been left in great dan- 
ger, at a most critical time, when the 
Spaniards were negociating a peace with 
France.” The Spanish authorities, how- 
ever, having resented his having assisted 
the merchants in removing their pro- 
perty, it was deemed right to bring 
Capt. Walker to a Court Martial on his 
return to Plymoutb, and it being found 
that he had acted without orders, he 
was broke. At the same time it was no 
small consolation to his feelings to know 
that the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty appreciated the motives by 
which he had been actuated, and inte- 
rested themselves in his favour. About 
eight months after, the Spanish ambas- 
sador received orders from his govern- 
Ment to request the whole transaction 
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might be forgotten, and Mr. Walker was 
restored to his rank of Commander in 
March 1797. 

In the summer of 1797, while the mu- 
tiny raged at the Nore, Capt. Walker 
suggested a plan for attacking the Sand- 
wich with the smasher guns invented by 
his relative, Gen. Melville, and volun- 
teered to conduct the enterprise. It so 
happened that a plan exactly similar had 
been adopted by the Board of Admiralty 
not an hour before, and Capt. Walker 
was immediately appointed to the com- 
mand of a division of gun-boats, fitted 
at Woolwich ; but before be arrived at 
Gravesend the mutineers had been in- 
duced to surrender. He was then or- 
dered to act as Captain of the Garland 
frigate, and to escort the trade bound 
to the Baltic as far as Elsineur. On bis 
return from that service he removed into 
the Monmouth 64, employed in the 
North Sea. In Lord Dunecan’s memora- 
ble battle of the llth of October 1797, 
the Monmouth was closely engaged for 
an hour and a half with the Delft and 
Alkmaar ships of the line, and compelled 
them both to surrender. The latter was 
taken in tow immediately after the ac- 
tion, and notwithstanding the heavy gale 
that ensued, Capt. Walker did not quit 
her until, after an anxious period of five 
days, he had the satisfaction of anchor- 
ing her safely in Yarmouth Roads. He 
was immediately confirmed in the rank 
of Post Captain, and the command of 
the Monmouth ; and received the naval 
gold medal, and the thanks of Parlia- 
ment. On the 19th December following, 
he assisted in the ceremony of deposit- 
ing in St. Paul’s the colours captured in 
the recent naval victories. 

Capt. Walker subsequently command- 
ed, in succession, the Veteran 64, Braa- 
kel 56, Prince George 98, Prince of the 
same force, and Isis 50. The last was 
one of Lord Nelson’s division in the 
battle of Copenhagen, April 2, 1801; 
and was most warmly engaged for four 
hours and a half with two of the enemy’s 
heaviest block-ships, and a battery of 
14 guns, Its loss in this sanguinary 
battle amounted to 9 officers and 103 
men killed and wounded. 

In the ensuing summer Capt. Walker 
obtained the command of the Tartar fri- 
gate, and was ordered to convoy a fleet 
of merchantmen to the Jamaica station ; 
where he received a commission from 
the Admiralty, appointing him to the 
Vanguard 74. On the renewal of hos- 
tilities in 1803 he was employed in the 
blockade of St. Domingo, and while on 
that service captured the Creole 44, 
having on board the French General 
Morgan and 530 troops, and the Du- 
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quesne 74; the latter after a chase of 
twenty bours, and a running fight of an 
hour and a half. Shortly after his re- 
turn the town of St. Mare surrendered, 
after a blockade of fourteen weeks ; as 
also did the garrison of Cape Francais, 
when the dominiun of the French was 
at an end. Capt. Walker returned to 
England with only 160 men, although 
nearly that number of French prisoners 
were embarked on board his ship, a cir- 
cumstance which rendered the utmost 
vigilance necessary. 

He was subsequently appointed to the 
Thalia frigate, and sent to the East In- 
dies: and afterwards to the Bedtord 74, 
one of the squadron sent by Sir W. Sidney 
Smith to escort the royal family of Por- 
tugal from Lisbon to Rio Janeiro. On 
his arrival there, the Prince Regent, in 
consideration of Capt. Walker’s unre- 
mitted attention to the Portuguese fleet 
during a long and tempestuous voyage, 
signified his intention of conferring upon 
him the order of St. Bento d’Avis ; but, 
some objections having been stated by 
his spiritual advisers on account of Capt. 
Walker’s religion, his Royal Highness 
determined to revive the military order 
of the Tower and Sword, uf which he 
created him a Knight Commander—an 
honour subsequently conferred on many 
British officers. The Bedford was af- 
terwards employed in the blockade of 
Flushing, and other services, until Sept. 
1814, when Capt. Walker received orders 
to assume the command of a squadron, 
on board of which was embarked the 
advanced guard of the army sent against 
New Orleans. During the course of that 
unsuccessful attack, in which Adm. Sir 
Alex. Cochrane and Rear-Adms. Malcolm 
and Codrington assisted, Capt. Walker 
was left in charge of the line-of-battle 
ships, which, on account of the shalluw 
water, could not approach within 100 
miles of the scene of action. 

In 1814 Capt. Walker was selected to 
accompany the Duke of Clarence to 
Boulogne, for the purpose of bringing 
to England the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia. After the peace he 
commanded the Albion, Queen, and 
Northumberland, third-rates ; the last 
of which he paid off Sept. 10, 1818, and 
thus closed a continued service of twenty- 
one years as a Post Captain. He was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath on 
the extension of that honourable order 
in 1815, and advanced to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral at the Coronation of King 
George the Fourth, the promotion on 
that memorable vccasion ending with 
him. 

Rear-Adm. Walker was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was a daughter of 
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the Right Hon. General Sir John Irvine, 
K.B.; bis second, and widow, was a 
daughter of Arnoldus Jones Skelton, of 
Branuthwaite Hall, in Cumberland, esq. 
first cuusin to the Marquis Cornwallis, 
and M.P. for Eye. His eldest son, Mel- 
ville, is an officer of dragoons; his se- 
cond, Frederick, a Lieutenant K.N.; 
and bis third, Thomas, died in that rank 
in 1829. 





Cart. Sin Murray MAXWELL. 

June 26. Sir Murray Maxwell, Knight, 
and C.B. a Post Captain in the Royal 
Navy, and F.R.S.; first cousin to Sir 
William Maxwell, of Calderwood, co, 
Lanark, Bart. and to Jane late Duchess 
of Gordon. 

This distinguished officer was a son of 
Alexander Maxwell, esq. merchant at 
Leith (third son of Sir William Maxwell, 
the fourth Baronet), by Mary, daughter 
of Hugh Clerk, esq. Sir Murray was one 
of nine brothers, six of whom devoted 
themselves to the service of their coun- 
try. His eldest brother, Gen. William 
Maxwell, is now heir presumptive to the 
Baronetcy. One of bis brothers, Keith, 
died a Post-Captain R.N.; and another, 
Jobn, who survives, attained that rank 
in 1810, 

Sir Murray commenced his naval ca- 
reer under the auspices of Sir Samuel 
Hood; obtained his first commission as 
a Lieutenant in 1796, and was promoted 
to the command of the Cyane sloop of 
war, at the Leeward Islands, in Dee. 
1802. The Cyane formed part of Comm. 
Hvou’s squadron at the reduction of St. 
Lucia, in June 1803; and Capt. Maxwell 
was immediately after appointed to the 
Centaur, a third rate, bearing the broad 
pendant of his patron, with whom he 
also served at the capture of Tobago, 
Demerara, and Essequibo, in the follow- 
ing autumn. His post commission was 
confirmed by the Admiralty, Aug. 4, 1803, 

Capt. Maxwell was subsequently em- 
ployed in the blockade of Martinique, 
and in Apr. 1804 he accompanied Comm. 
Hood and the late Major-General Sir 
Charles Green (of whom a memoir will be 
given in our next number), on the ex- 
pedition against Surinam. On their first 
arrival, Capt. Maxwell and the Major- 
General’s aide-de-camp were sent with 
the summons to the Dutch governor, 
who refused to capitulate ; and the Cap- 
tain afterwards, with thirty seamen, 
joined the first landing party, which, 
after a laborious march of five hours, 
stormed and carried forts Frederici and 
Leyden.. He afterwards, accompanied 
by Lt.-Col. Shipley, of the Engineers, 
negociated the capitulation of the co- 
lony. It was stated by Gen. Green, in 
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his official report, that ** Capt. Maxwell, 
of the Centaur, having been more parti- 
cularly attached to the troops under my 
immediate command on shore, | am 
bound to notice his spirited and exem- 
plary bebaviour.” 

Capt. Maxwell returned to England 
with the Commodore’s dispatches in 
June 1804; and he subsequently pro- 
ceeded to the Jamaica station, where he 
exchanged to the Galatea frigate in the 
summer of 1805. His next appointment 
was to the Alceste 46, in which, having 
the Mercury 28, and Grasshopper brig 
under his orders, he greatly distin- 
guished himself in an attack on a Spa- 
nish fleet near Cadiz, taking seven tar- 
tans, laden with timber, in defiance of a 
flotilla of gun-boats (two of which were 
destroyed), the batteries of Rota, and 
the contiguity of eleven French and 
Spanish line-of-battle ships, then lying 
ready for sea. 

Capt. M. was for the next two years 
actively employed on the coast of Italy; 
was in the autumn of 1810 attached to 
the in-shore squadron off Toulon; and 
in the spring of 1811, when cruising on 
the coast of Istria, under the orders of 
Capt. (the late Sir James) Brisbane, in 
the Belle Poule, assisted in the destruc- 
tion of a French 18-gun brig in the 
small harbour of Parenza. Towards the 
close of the same year, having the Active 
and Unité under his orders in the Adria- 
tic, Capt. Maxwell gave chase to three 
French frigates. One, the Persanne 26, 
having separated, was pursued and cap- 
tured by Capt. Chamberlayne of the 
Unité: the others having been brought 
to action by the Alceste and Active, an 
engagement took place, which lasted for 
two hours and twenty minutes. The 
French commodore, from the crippled 
state of the Alceste, was then enabled 
to make off; but the remaining frigate 
surrendered, and was found to be la 
Pomone of 44 guns and 322 men; and 
containing 42 iron guns, nine of brass, 
and 220 iron carriages, She was one of 
the largest class of French frigates, and 
had been built by the citizens of Genoa 
as a present for Jerome Buonaparte. 

On the 2d of July 1813, Capt. Max- 
well had the misfortune to be wrecked 
in the Dedalus frigate, on a shoal near 
Ceylon, whilst convoying a fleet of India- 
men to Madras. 

In Oct. 1815 he was re-appointed to 
the Alceste, at the particular request of 
Lord Amherst, who was about to proceed 
on his celebrated embassy to China. The 
Alceste sailed from Spithead Feb. 9, 1816; 
and landed LordAmherst on the 9thAug.at 
the mouth of the Petho river. As it was 
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certain that it would be several months 
before his Lordship could return from 
Pekin to Canton, it was determined that 
the interval should be employed in sur- 
veying the coasts of that part of the 
globe. In the course of this cruise, in 
which he was assisted by his consorts, 
the Lyra brig and General Hewitt East 
Indiaman, very considerable accessions 
were made to the knowledge of the hy- 
drographer. In particular, the main 
land of Corea was found more than a 
hundred miles to the eastward of the 
spot laid down in the charts. Capt. 
Basil Hall, who commanded the Lyra, 
published on his return a very interest+ 
ing narrative of the ‘* Voyage to Corea 
and the Island of Loo-Choo,”’ The vo- 
lume is dedicated to Sir Murray Max- 
well, ‘*to whose ability in conducting 
the voyage, zeal in giving encourage- 
ment to every inquiry, sagacity in dis- 
covering the disposition of the natives, 
and address in gaining their confidence 
and good will,” Capt. Hall attributes 
‘‘whatever may be found interesting” 
in his pages. 

On returning from the voyage at the 
beginning of November, Capt. Maxwell 
immediately applied for a pass to carry 
the Alceste up the Tigris, to a secure 
anchorage, where she might undergo 
some necessary repairs. Evasion after 
evasion, accompanied by insulting mes- 
sages, were the only proofs that he ob- 
tained that his application had been 
received. He therefore determined to 
proceed without further parley, but had 
scarcely approached the narrow part of 
the river, when an inferior mandarin 
came on board, and desired the ship 
should be immediately anchored, or the 
batteries would fire and sink her. Fully 
satisfied that the submission of others 
had only added to the arrogance and 
fostered the insolence of the Chinese, 
Capt. Maxwell detained the mandarin 
prisoner, and gave orders that the Al- 
ceste should be steered close under the 
principal fort of the Bocea, On her ap- 
proach the batteries, and about eighteen 
war-junks, endeavoured to make good 
the threat, by opening a heavy though 
ill-directed fire. The return of a single 
shot silenced the flotilla ; and one broad- 
side, poured in with three hearty cheers, 
proved quite sufficient for the more for- 
midable opponent. The other batteries 
being soon after quieted, the Alceste 
proceeded without further molestation 
to the second bar, and subsequently to 
Whampva, where she remained until the 
arrival of Lord Amherst, in Jan. 1817. 
The effects of Capt. Maxwell’s conduct 
were evinced by the arrival of all kinds 
of supplies, and every expression. of wels 
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come and politeness ; and it was publicly 
announced that the affair at the Bocca 
Tigris was nothing more than a ching- 
chinning, or salute, although: the first 
account was that forty-seven of the Chi- 
nese warriors had been killed, and many 
wounded ! 

Lord Amherst having embarked at 
Whampoa on the 2Ist Jan. 1817, the 
Alceste had proceeded as far as the 
Straits of Gaspar, every circumstance 
promising a speedy passage into the Java 
sea, when, on the 18th of Feb. she struck 
on a sunken and unknown rock, three 
miles distant from Pulo Leat. A landing 
having been effected on that barrenisland, 
it was judged expedient that Lord Am- 
herst and his suite should proceed im- 
mediately to Batavia, a distance of ¢00 
miles. This was happily effected, by 
his Lordship and a company of forty-six 
individuals, in the barge and a cutter, 
after a passage of four nights and three 
days, in which great privations were 
suffered from the scarcity of provisions 
and water. On the following morning 
the Company’s cruizer Ternate was dis- 
patched to Capt. Maxwell and the re- 
maining crew; but, in consequence of 
contrary currents, she was not able to 
join them until a fortnight had elapsed 
from the time they were first left by 
Lord Amherst. In the mean time their 
situation had attracted the notice of the 
Malay proas, or pirate boats, who had 
obliged Lieut. Hickman and his detach- 
ment to quit the wreck, and had burnt 
it to the water’s edge; and now com- 
pletely blockaded the shipwrecked crew. 
Before the approach of the Ternate, this 
swarm of hornets had increased to no 
less than sixty in number, each contain- 
ing from eight to twelve men; but im- 
mediately on the appearance of that 
vessel, they took to a precipitate flight. 
For some days Capt. Maxwell had been 
actively employed in fortifying a hill, 
and providing bis party with ammuni- 
tion; and so well had they prepared 
themselves, that at length an attack 
was rather wished than dreaded. Mr. 
Ellis, the third Commissioner of the 
Embassy, who bad returned from Bata- 
via to rejoin his naval friends, says, 
in his published ‘ Journal,” ‘* My 
expectations of the security of the po- 
sition were more than realized when I 
ascended the bill; and many an as- 
sailant must have fallen before an en- 
trance cuuld have been effected. Parti- 
cipation of privation, and equal distri- 
bution of comfort, had lightened the 
weight of suffering to all; and I found 
the universal sentiment to be an enthu- 
siastic admiration of the temper, energy, 
and arrangements of Capt. Maxwell. No 
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man ever gained more in the estimation 
of his comrades by gallantry in action, 
than he had done by his conduct on this 
trying occasion ; his look was confidence, 
and his orders were felt to be security.” 

The Ternate sailed on the 7th of April 
with the rescued crew, and reached Ba- 
tavia on the 9th; and three days after, 
the embassy and crew of the Alceste 
sailed together for England in the ship 
Cesar, and arrived in Simon’s Bay, after 
a voyage of 45 days. On his passage 
home Capt. Maxwell had an interview 
with Napoleon Buonaparte, who remem- 
bered that he had commanded at the 
capture of la Pomone, and said to him, 
* Vous étiez trés méchant.—Eh bien! 
your government must not blame you 
for the loss of the Alceste, for you 
have taken one of my frigates.” That 
his government had no cause to censure 
him, was very honourably decided by a 
Court Martial held at Portsmouth in 
Aug. 1817, which adjudged him to be 
“most fully acquitted,” at the same 
time declaring that “ his coolness, self- 
collection, and exertions, were highly 
conspicuous.” 

Capt. Maxwell was nominated a C.B. 
in 1815, and received the honour of 
knighthood May 27, 1818. At the ge- 
neral election in the same year be was 
the last Admiralty candidate that has 
ventured to compete with the popu- 
lar interest in the city of Westminster; 
and sustained severe personal injury 
from the vile rabble with which the 
bustings in Covent Garden is on such 
occasions surrounded. On the 20th May, 
1819, the East India Company presented 
him with the sum of 1500/. for the ser- 
vices rendered by him to the embassy, 
and as a remuneration for the loss he 
sustained on his return from China. He 
was appointed to the Bulwark, a third- 
rate, bearing the flag of Sir Benj. Hal- 
lowell, at Chatham, in June 1821; was 
removed to the Briton frigate on the 
28th Nov. 1822, and afterwards em- 
ployed on the South American station. 
He had been recently appointed, on the 
11th of May, Lieut.-Governor of Prince 
Edward’s Island; and was preparing tu 
take his departure, when a very short 
illness terminated his life. 


ANDREW StRAHAN, Esq. 


Aug. 25. At his house in New-street, 
near Fleet-street, in the eighty-third 
year of his age, Andrew Strahan, esq. 
Printer to bis Majesty. 

This estimable character was the third 
son of William Strahan, esq. many years 
his Majesty’s printer, who died July 9, 
1785. The memory of the latter was 
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honoured by Henry Mackenzie, esq. in 
the periodical paper called the Lounger, 
and much of what was advanced by that 
elegant writer may, with great propriety 
and strict justice, be transferred to the 
subject of the present memoir. It is 
acknowledged by all who knew him that 
he inherited his father’s professional 
eminence, his political attachments, his 
consistency of public conduct, and bis 
private virtues, and by these secured a 
reputation which will not be soon for- 
gotten. Like his father, too, he acquired 
great literary property and influence in 
the learned world, by purchasing the 
copyrights of the most celebrated au- 
thors of his time; frequently in con- 
nexion with his frlend, the late Mr. 
Alderman Cadell. In this his liberality 
kept equal pace with his prudence, and 
iv some cases went perhaps rather be- 
yondit. Never had such rewards been 
given, as both by father and son, to the 
Jabours of literary men. Among the 
must distinguished authors who profited 
by their liberality, we may mention 
Johnson, whose frequent expression was, 
that ‘ they had raised the price of lite- 
rature,” Hume, Warburton, Hurd, 
Blackstone, Burn, Robertson, Henry, 
Gibbon, &c. &e, 

By continuing this encouragement of 
genius, Mr. Andrew Strahan soon attain- 
ed the very highest rank of bis profes- 
sion, and became equally eminent for 
the correctness of his typography and 
for the liberality of his dealings; and 
the numerous works to which his name 
appears, and which were executed spe- 
cially under his own eye, and that of his 
judicious assistants, are still highly es- 
teemed by collectors. In all might be 
seen perfect integrity and unabating di- 
ligence. 

Dr. Johnson remarks, that ‘* the ne- 
cessity of complying with times and of 
sparing persons is the great impediment 
to biography.” In the present sketch 
no such impediment occurs. A man of 
observation who bas reached Mr. Stra- 
han’s age, must necessarily have wit- 
nessed times different from the present, 
and have formed plans of happiness and 
prosperity not now so easily obtained, 
nor so generally followed. It has been 
justly observed, that “his character as 
a man may be best appreciated from the 
respect and affection with which he was 
treated by his numerous friends, and the 
veneration with which he was received 
by his younger contemporaries. [f among 
either a pvint of difference arose, his 
judgment was applied for ; if a difficulty 
occurred, his advice was asked ; if assist- 
ance was needed, bis purse was known to 
be open; and none whosought aid in either 
form had ever reason to regret adopting 
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the suggestions, pursuing the counsel, 
or asking the support of this excellent 
man.” The same writer remarks, that 
‘**unostentatious in his mode of living, 
and attached to the last to the residence 
in which he was born and died, he was 
enabled to devote a considerable part of 
his income to the assistance of friends 
who required a temporary help, and to 
the relief of the necessitous, many of 
whom will now record instances of his 
bounty which was bestowed on a condi- 
tion that the dispenser of it should be 
concealed.” 

Tbat Mr. Strahan should be attached 
to the house in which he was born and 
died is not remarkable. It was consistent 
with the plan of life in which he bad been 
educated. . The house was in truth classic 
ground—not a room in it that was not 
dear to his remembrance. In that hos- 
pitable mansion he had, from his earliest 
years, enjoyed the conversation of the 
eminent literary characters above men- 
tioned, and it was there that he enter- 
tained their successors up to the present 
period. Some years, indeed, before his 
death, he had purchased a house and 
grounds at Ashted, Surrey, to which he 
retired in the summer months when his 
health permitted, and in which he took 
great pleasure; but this retirement was 
seldom of long duration, as the enlarge- 
ment of his business and premises (the 
latter the most extensive in London) 
required his frequent attention. His 
life, indeed, was more laborious, and re- 
quired greater strength of mind than can 
be readily conceived by those who have 
not attained the same eminence, and 
whose opinions have not been in equal 
demand by their contemporaries. 

From the age to which he had arrived, 
and the company to which he had been 
accustomed, joined to the bappiest 
powers of memory and recollection, 
his conversation was replete with literary 
anecdote, which he related in a manner 
that had all the charms of good humour, 
and all the security of the strictest vera- 
city. in the latter quality he was a 
genuine pupil of Dr. Johnson, What- 
ever he related might be depended on. 
Nearly forty years ago, the writer of the 
present article, happening to relate an 
incident with some mistake in names as 
well as date, next morning received from 
Mr. Strahan a kind letter, rectifying his 
mistakes, and placing the little narrative 
on authentic proofs, 

In all bis intercourse with his friends 
and professional brethren, he evinced an 
uncommon vigour of mind, which, in- 
deed, he retained to the last. Long ex- 
perienee always directed him to that 
which was most salutary. In cases of 
professional difficulty, no man could see 
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his way more clearly. It was wise, there- 
fore, as well as common, for his brethren 
to solicit his advice, which, whether 
himself interested or not, was always 
given with ready kindness, and never 
without effect. The peculiarities of bis 
temper were of the most amiable kind, 
and of the numerous friends and connec- 
tions who have outlived him, there are 
none who have not a pensive recollec- 
tion of many instances of his kindness. 

Benevolence was a striking feature in 
his character. In 1822 he presented 
10001. 3 per cents. to the Literary Fund. 
It has already transpired in the public 
journals that he bequeathed by his will 
10002. each to six other charitable institu- 
tions, but these form but a part of thelarge 
sums periodically bestowed, although, 
as already noticed, with a secrecy which is 
not often observed in such transactions, 
and whieb was not violated by him even 
when, in some few cases, be had not met 
with the most grateful return. Much 
was given to those who had been the 
companions of his early life, and to 
many he contributed that assistance 
which afterwards rendered them inde- 
pendent. 

During Mr. Strahan’s long and active 
life, he filled various offices and relations, 
and in all his conduct was exemplary, 
although his career was not without diffi- 
culties and vicissitudes, In 1797 he was 
elected representative for Newport in 
Hampshire, in 1802 and 1806 for Ware- 
ham, in 1807 for Carlow, in 1812 for 
Aldeburgh, and sat in Parliament un- 
til 1818, when he retired from public 
life in consequence of bis advanced age 

71). In 1804 he was elected on the 
Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ 
Company ; but, as he was beginning to 
experience some of the infirmities of age, 
he declined the honourable degrees of 
office. In 1815, Mr. Strahan informed 
the Company, ‘ that being desirous of 
treading in the steps of his respected fa- 
ther, (who had bequeathed 1000/. for the 
benefit of poor printers), be had trans- 
ferred to the Company 12252. four per 
cents. for the same charitable uses.’’ 
He also presented to the Company a 
portrait of his father, an excellent like- 
ness, copied by Sir William Beecbey from 
an original by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Their court room is also decorated by a 
portrait of himself, by the late Wm. 
Owen, Esq. R.A. placed there at the 
expense of the Company about the time 
he became a benefactor. 

It was not until February last that 
Mr. Strahan showed symptoms of decay. 
He had for some years become very cor- 
pulent, and seldom went abroad but in 
his carriage. But after the period men- 
tioned, his health visibly declined; yet 
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such were the changes in his disorder, 
that his friends were frequently flattered 
by its favourable appearances. He was 
often enabled to take an airing in his 
carriage, and was much interested in the 
wonderful changes which have taken 
place in the western parts of the metro- 
polis, as well as in its environs. A very 
few days before his death he was able to 
take one of these pleasant rides, and it 
was only the day before that event that 
symptoms of dissolution were visible. 
Yet up to the last, his mind seemed to 
retain its powers, and except in some 
moments of lethargy, he conversed with 
his usual acuteness on any subject that 
happened to occur. He was interred at 
Ashsted, on Friday Sept. 2, 





JoHN Mackie, M.D. 


Dr. John Mackie was born at Dun- 
fermline, in Fife, in the year 1748, and 
was descended from a very ancient High- 
Jand family, who possessed the lands of 
Creigh, Spanzedell, and Polrossie, in 
Sutherland, su far back as the year 
1427.* But the highly-gifted subject of 
this brief memoir was not a person who 
stood in need of this sort of illustration, 
or indeed who was desirous of borrowing 
merit from the dead. Being intended 
at an early age for the medical profes- 
sion, he was placed under the care of 
Dr. John Stedman, and accompanied 
him to the University of Edinburgb in 
1763. Here, by extraordinary diligence 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and an un- 
usual aptitude for acquiring every sort 
of information, he soon became a fa- 
vourite pupil in the classes of Cullen, 
Monro, Gregory, and Black; and we 
have the authority of bis schoolfellow 
and college companion, the late Sir 
Henry Moncrieff Wellwood (himself one 
of the most universally respected men 
of his time), for saying, that both at 
school and college young Mackie was 
the most remarkably popular youth he 
had ever known. 

Dr. Mackie first settled in practice at 
Huntingdon, and afterwards at South- 
ampton, where he remained above twen- 
ty years, although tempted in the course 
of that period, by strong solicitations, 
to move both to Bath and to London. 
It has been well observed by Paley, that, 
if a metropolitan residence presents 
more attraction to a man of talent than 
a provincial town, he is often rewarded 





* Donald M‘Kie, or M‘Kay, the im- 
mediate ancestor of this branch of the 
family, who signalized himself at the 
battle of Tuttumtarwigh A.D. 1406, was 
the third son of Neil, eighth Baron of 
Farre, in Strathnaver, brother to Angus 
the ancestor of Lord Reay. 
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for resisting them, by the closer friend- 
ships which local circumstances throw 
in his way, by a greater degree of inde- 
pendence, and by the consciousness of 
being the means of improving the tone 
of the little circle around him. Of these 
advantages Dr. Mackie was perfectly 
sensible, and be was confirmed in them 
by a conversation with Dr. Baillie about 
the year 1804. On casually compliment- 
ing that illustrious physician, during a 
medical consultation, on the pre-emi- 
nence to which he bad attained, Dr. 
Baillie replied, in an impressive manner, 
** Dr. Mackie, you are the object of my 
envy: you have a full practice in the 
country; you are actively employed, 
without being harassed ; you enjoy pure 
air, the society of friends, and intervals 
of leisure, which JZ ean scarcely ever 
command ; and yow talk of retiring from 
business in a few years, whilst JZ feel that 
I shall die in harness.” * 

On a calm retrospection of his life, 
Dr. Mackie was indeed accustomed to 
consider this as the bappiest period of 
it; for, besides the satisfaction of having 
extended the sphere of his practice over 
an immense surface, being often called 
into the neighbouring counties of Wilts, 
Dorset, Sussex, Surrey, and even beyond 
Henley-upon-Thames, he bad the plea- 
sure of knowing that none of his nu- 
merous competitors ever spoke of bim 
with any other feeling than that of cor- 
dial esteem. Few men, in the course of 
a long professional career, have encoun- 
tered less personal enmity, or conciliated 
more valuable and lasting friendships. 
To him we may apply the words of the 
President of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, speaking of Warren, ‘* Nemo eo 
semel usus est medico, quin socium 
voluerit, et amicum.”’ 

In that quality, which ought to be the 
brightest ornament of a British physi- 
cian, in disinterestedness, he was pre- 
eminent. His attention being devoted 
to the higher objects of his profession, 
he could not stoop to petty gains; and 
he had so much of that liberality, which 
belongs to a truly philosopbic mind, 
that he is believed to have refused half 
as many fees as he received. 

Few practitioners had a better know- 
ledge of the treatment of consumption. 
Patients in that disease were sent to 
him from the metropolis, and from the 
northern counties ; and he was in fre- 
quent correspondence and consultation 
with the first names of the profession— 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Sir Richard and Jobn 





* This melancholy anticipation was 
realized, Dr. Baillie having been cut off 
in the sixty-second year of his age (in 
1823). 
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Jebb, Lettsom, Fothergill, Pitcairn, 
Saunders, Denman, Reynolds, Pember- 
ton, Farquhar, Fraser, Baillie, Halford, 
Knighton, Bain (of London), Andrew 
Duncan, sen. (of Edinburgh)), Percival, 
the younger (of Dublin), Wall (of Ox- 
ford), Pennington (of Cambridge), Fal- 
coner (of Bath), Raitt (of Huntingdon), 
Moncrieffe (of Bristol), Carrick (of 
Clifton), Fowler (of Salisbury), Robert+ 
son Barclay (of Cavill), and John Storer 
(of Nottingham). To all of these per- 
sons he was more or less personally 
known; but with the two latter esti- 
mable men he maintained an uninter- 
rupted friendship, and epistolary inter- 
course, for more than half a century. 
Whilst in full business, Dr. Mackie 
contrived to read a great deal, and, as 
it were, to make time to peruse the 
most remarkable publications of the 
day ; but this was not done without de- 
triment to his eyes, by reading con- 
stantly with open curtains at earliest 
dawn, and afterwards in the day-time, 
during his rapid journeys in his carriage. 
We may here mention, that his favou- 
rite English author was Young, and his 
favourite Latin classic Horace. An edi- 
tion of each of these writers was always 
tu be found in the pockets of his post- 
chaise. We have sometimes seen there 
an odd volume of Guy Patin, and some 
of the witty productions of Dr. Gregory. 
His hand-writing, like all his other 
accomplishments, was elegant, and very 
different from the slovenly scrawl of 
many eminent physicians, who appear 
to esteem too lightly the habit of dis- 
tinct writing—a habit which, it may be 
remarked, not only gives pleasure in the 
intercourse of friendship, but which may 
extend life itself, by promoting accuracy 
in the compounding of medicines. 
Though educated under his maternal 
uncle, Andrew Donaldson,* whose reli- 
gious opinions were peculiar ; and though 
attached to a profession which has been 
too frequently accused of a leaning to- 
wards scepticism, it is gratifying to 
know that Dr. Mackie always acknow- 
ledged his belief in the divine inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, and that he was 
firmly attached to the Church of Eng- 
Jand. He may be said to have been pas- 
sionately fond of pulpit eloquence, an 
attentive listener to, and more than 
once in his life a composer of sermons. 
Even when fully occupied, he was a re- 
gular attendant on the ministry of his 
worthy rector, Dr. Richard Mant (father 





* An etching of this extraordinary 
character exists, though very rare, by 
Kay, in which he is represented with a 
flowing beard, reading a Hebrew Bible, 
on a bookseller’s counter. 
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of the present Bishop of Down and 
Connor), constantly and cordially co- 
operating. with him in his benevolent 
exertions for the good of his extensive 
parish of All Saints. With party poli- 
tics he never interfered ; and though a 
supporter of Mr. Pitt’s measures, during 
the period of the French revolution, he 
always abstained from voting in the 
memorable election contests at Suuth- 
ampton, 

In the year 1814, at the conclusion of 
the general peace, Dr. Mackie resolved 
to obey the judicious precept of Horace, 
** solve senescentem,” and prepared to 
quit a profession to which he had de- 
voted forty of the best years of his life 
with singular assiduity and success. He 
left Southampton, not without some 
painful struggles, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember ; and many will still remember 
the affecting parting with his friends on 
that day. In walking from his own re- 
sidence above the Bar to the Quay, op- 
posite the Custom-house, where he em- 
barked for Havre, on buard the Chester- 
field, Capt. Wood, he was detained more 
than three hours, receiving as he went 
along the affectionate farewells of his 
patients, and of many inhabitants and 
visitors, to whom he was before un- 
known, This scene of melancholy gra- 
tification was only relieved by a bon-mot 
of his friend, Mr. Jekyli, then residing 
at Paultons, **Oh! Doctor, you are only 
guing to pay a visit to the Cyclades (sick 
ladies): we shall soon have you back 
again amongst us.” This remark was 
not only humorous, but in some degree 
prophetic, for Dr. Mackie hai no sooner 
arrived jn Paris than Mrs. Fitzherbert 
requested his advice; and a few days 
after he reached Marseilles, Lord Win- 
chelsea called on him to desire his at- 
tendance un his sister, Mrs. Fielding. 
With both these requests he cheerfully 
complied, observing to the last-men- 
tioned nobleman, that when he quitted 
England he meant to leave bebind him 
the practice of physic, but that his lei- 
sure and experience should always be at 
the service of his countrymen. Some 
years afterwards, when on the verge of 
seventy, heedless of fatigue or inconve- 
nience, he made two long and arduous 
journeys in Italy—the one over the 
Apennines, by night, from Florence to 
Bologna; the other from Rome to Na- 
ples, through a country at that moment 
infested with robbers, expressly to visit 
Lord Hinchinbroke and Lady Glenbervie, 
who were dangerously ill. 

But if Dr. Mackie, when abroad, bad 
abundant exercise amongst his country- 
men for his professional talents, they 
were by no means suffered to lie dor- 
mant amongst fureiguers. At Rume 


(where he was called, by way of emi- 
nence, *‘il celebre Medico Inglese”) he 
was consulted by the Queen of Spain, 
the Prince Poniatowski, and Louis Buo- 
naparte ;* at Geneva, by the celebrated 
jurisconsultist, Etienne Dumont, and by 
Mons. de Rocca, the second husband of 
Madame de Stael. 

Let it not be supposed, because we 
have necessarily introduced into this 
memoir the names of a few great and 
opulent individuals, that Dr, Mackie 
confined his attention solely to them; 
for it may be safely stated, that no Eng- 
lish physician on the Continent held bis 
talents and knowledge more universally 
at the command of bis poorer fellow- 
countrymen. Comparatively speaking, 
there are but few indigent travellers, 
residing in, or passing through the great 
cities of Europe. Some, however, espe- 
cially in the sea-ports, are often to be 
met with; and these, whenever they ap- 
plied to him, were sure to find relief 
from his purse, if they did not derive 
benefit from bis prescriptions. 

From many of the French emigrants, 
to whom, during the years 1793, 1794, 
and 1795, he had been kind at South- 
ampton, attending their sick beds gra- 
tuitously, sending them provisions from 
his kitchen, and emptying his wardrobe, 
to supply their immediate wants, he re- 
ceived the inost gratifying civilities dur- 
ing his travels in France. It has been 
too much the custom in England to de- 
nounce this class of men as heartless 
and ungrateful, forgetting, or unwilling 
to acknowledge, that series of kind- 
nesses, which preserved them from 
starvation and massacre. A writer of 
travels has gone so far as to state, that 
a glass of eau sucrée was the extent of 
their practical hospitality to their Eng- 
lish friends. This colouring Dr. Mackie 
was enabled to declare to be false, from 
his own repeated experience; and he 
has been beard to say, that gratitude, 
hospitality, and complaisance, were ne- 
ver more beautifully combined, than in 
the entertainments given to him by 
Monsieur des Moulins, at Bordeaux ; 
M. Scevole Cazotte, at Versailles ; M. 
Je Marechal de Viomenil, at Paris; M, 
le Marquess d’Albertas, at Marseilles ; 
and Monsieur de Monblane (well known 
in the University of Oxford as an able 
teacher of the French and Italian lan- 
guages during the Revolution), now 
Archbishop of Tours, 





* Having refused pecuniary remu- 
neration for his attendance, the ex-king 
presented him with two views of Tivoli, 
by Granet, an artist since known to the 
British pubiie by his interior of a con- 
vent, purchased for George the Fourth. 
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Dr. Mackie passed the greater part of 
ten years on the Continent, sojourning 
chiefly at Spa, Brussels, Baden, Vichy, 
Tours, Marseilles, Nice, Genoa, Milan, 
Florence, Rome, Venice, Naples, Lau- 
sanne, Geneva, and Vevey. At the Jat- 
ter place he printed (for private distri- 
bution only) an essay, entitled, ‘* A 
Sketch of a new Theory of Man;” which 
was immediately translated into French 
by M. le Ministre Monneron, of Oron, 
in the canton de Vaud. This little work, 
to those who enjoyed the acquaintance 
of its author, will always remain valua- 
ble, as reflecting an image of his mind, 
and reviving his favourite notions in 
their recollection, together with his easy 
and elegant method of conveying them. 

It is to be lamented, that the subject 
of our memoir had so little of the pre- 
valent passion for authorship, and that 
he never was a candidate for literary 
fame. During the course of bis prac- 
tice, he considered it indeed to be his 
duty to publish several remarkable me- 
dical cases. One of these, on Tetanus, 
has been transferred to the pages of the 
Encyclopedia, and was lately quoted 
from the chair of the Professor of Me- 
dicine at the London University. But 
he could not be prevailed on to give to 
the world a series of Letters on Educa- 
tion, written to his son during the first 
year of his residence at Oxford; nor 
some Observations on Regimen, ad- 
dressed to a foreign physician : the latter 
subject being one to which he was well 
known to have paid particular attention. 

There is another subject, on which, 
on his retirement from the world, he was 
recommended by the late Mr. Townsend 
to employ his pen, namely, the Biogra- 
phy of his contemporaries. Fora work 
of this sort he was admirably qualified, 
having a memory stored with anecdote, 
and having been personally known to so 
many distinguished men. From the pe- 
culiar advantage -of Dr. Stedman’s early 
introductions—from his intimacy with 
the noble families of Hinchingbroke and 
Broadlands, where literary characters 
used to assemble at certain periods of 
the year—from his residence at a place 
of fashionable resort, like Southampton 
—and from his long sejour in several of 
the capitals of Europe—it is not sur- 
prising that a person of popular man- 
ners, and fascinating conversation, living 
almost to a Nestorian age, and having 
seen nearly three generations, should 
have formed a very numerous acquaint- 
ance. A list now before us shows Dr. 
Mackie to have been known to the fol- 
lowing celebrated persons, in addition 
to those eminent men of his own profes- 
sion whom we have already enumerat- 
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ed:—Hume, Robertson, Blair, Johnson, 
Boswell, Langton, Horne Tooke, Anti- 
sejanus Scott, Lord Buchan, Basil Mon- 
tagu, Sir Joseph Banks, Omai, Dr, So- 
lander, Captain Cooke, Lord Rodney, 
Howard the philanthropist, Sir H. En- 
glefield, the first Earl of Malmesbury, 
Count Rumford, Lord Glenbervie, Mit- 
ford the historian, Dugald Stewart, 
AndrewDalzell, Dr. Wolcott, Archbishop 
Magee, Bishop Tomline, Jobn Eardley 
Wilmot, Thomas Bowdler, Frederick 
North, Mrs. Eliz. Carter, Miss L. M. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Barbauld, J. G. le 
Maistre, de Sismondi, Berthollet, Thor- 
valdsen, Fabbroni, Akerblad, Acerbe, 
Simond, Canova, &c. Of these eminent 
individuals, in his latter days, he used 
to converse with unusual animation; 
and it was like lifting up the curtain of 
the past, to hear this venerable octo- 
genarian talking of the master-spirits 
of bis time. Nor was there any of that 
moroseness about him, in speaking of 
by-gone times, for which Horace Wal- 
pole, and many of the literati of the 
last century, seemed inclined to plead a 
sort of privilege. Miss Hawkins, in her 
Memoirs, speaks of him as one of the 
most agreeable conversationists she had 
ever known, bringing to bear on all sub- 
jects the resources of a ready, acute, 
and luminous mind. 

On his return from the Continent, 
Dr. M. was applied to by Sir Walter 
Farquhar to take charge of several in- 
valids, who were about to repair thither 
for the sake of health, but a feeling 
consciousness of impaired powers, which 
none but himself perceived, and which 
is peculiar to men of a strong character, 
induced him to decline some flattering 
and profitable offers. He fixed on Batb, 
that delightful cradle of old age, as a 
residence for several winters; but a se- 
vere domestic calamity (the premature 
death of his son-in-law, in 1827), which 
he felt with all the keen sensibility of 
youth, brought him to Chichester, where 
he breathed his last, on the 29th of Ja- 
nuary, 1831, after a residence of three 
years. He was nearly eighty when he 
came to settle at that place. Age had 
already dimmed, though not obscured, 
the brightness of his faculties, and weak- 
ened his power, but not his inclination 
to do good. Although he could not, as 
formerly, attract by the force of his elo- 
quence, or inspire gratitude by his skill 
and tenderness in alleviating disease, 
yet the charm of unaffected kindness 
and cheerful piety operated equally on 
young and old, high and low, who were 
brought within his sphere, and inspired 
those with warm attachment who knew 
him only in the vale of years, His fa- 
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mily had the inexpressible pleasure of 
seeing him valued and beloved, at a pe- 
riod when many are thought useless 
members of society; thus proving, that 
neither youth, nor vigour, nor elo- 
quence, nor science, nor even useful- 
ness, are necessary to conciliate love. 
Benevolence, a total forgetfulness of 
self, and consideration for others, will 
invest age and infirmity with the powers 
of pleasing, and will ensure happiness 
to the possessor of such a disposition. 
Instead of the tardy and reluctant ser- 
vices of unwilling attendants, he en- 
gaged the devoted attention of all who 
approached him; and if he often ex- 
pressed great partiality for the inha- 
bitants of Chichester, they returned his 
affection with every possible mark of 
kindness and regard, He retained his 
faculties till within a few hours of his 
decease ; and his death, which was with- 
out a struggle, cannot be better describ- 
ed than in the words of Suetonius :— 
** Sortitus exitum facilem, et qualem 
semper optaverat, nam fere quoties au- 
disset cito ac nullo cruciatu defunctum 
quempiam, sibi et suis evIavaciay similem 
(hoc enim verbo uti selebat) precaba- 
tur.’’ His abstemious habits, and na- 
tural activity, joined to a fine constitu- 
tion, had enabled him to enjoy a most 
extraordinary length of uninterrupted 
health ; for, except a slight attack on 
his lungs, which he parried by drinking 
the goat's milk at Amibrie, in the High- 
lands, in 1790, he was never confined 
by sickness to bed forty-eight bours in 
his life. To his extreme temperance 
also may fairly be attributed, under 
Providence, much of the comfort and 
tranquillity of bis old age, his total free- 
dom from pain or irritability, and the 
inexpressible blessing of preserving his 
judgment unclouded, and his memory 
unimpaired, to the close of life, 

His remains were interred, by his own 
express desire, in the most private man- 
ner, in the village church-yard of West 
Hampnett, near Chichester. The mourn- 
ers were—his son, the Rev. John William 
Mackie, his nephew, the Rev. George 
Porcher, of Oakwocd, and his friend, 
Dr. Forbes, who had watched his gra- 
dual decline with unremitting kindness 
and assiduity. The funeral service was 
performed by the worthy Vicar, the Rev. 
Cecil Greene, who alluded to his loss, 
in avery feeling manner, in a sermon 
preached on the subsequent Sunday, 
The Rev. Chas. Hardy also preached a 
funeral sermon at the Sub-deanery 
Church in Chichester, taking for his 
text, “* Let me die the death of the 
righteous.” This sermon was much ad- 
mired for its simplicity and truth. 


Dr. Mackie was married to Dorothea- 
Sophia, eldest daughter of the Rev. John 
Des Champs (de Marsilly), Rector of 
Pillesden, Dorset, and Chaplain to the 
Queen of Prussia, This lady was allied 
to some of the most illustrious Protes- 
tant families in France. Her maternal 
ancestor, Daniel Chamier, the intrepid 
leader of that virtuous and persecuted 
body, boldly advocated their cause in se- 
veral interviews with Henry the Fourth, 
and was subsequently fixed on to draw 
up the famous Edict of Nantes, the re- 
vocation of which, in the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, was so disastrous to 
France, and so beneficial to England, 
Holland, and Germany. 

Mrs. Mackie was much admired for 
the brilliancy of her wit, which is here- 
ditary in the Chamier family, as well 
as for her other accomplishments ; and 
having been educated chiefly amongst 
foreigners, became deeply versed in 
French literature. She may be said to 
have been the first to give to ber fair 
countrywomen a picture of Madame de 
Sevigné in an English dress, by a spi- 
rited translation, which she published 
in 1802 (see our Review of it in vol. 
LXxtl. 1215). 

By this marriage, which proved in 
every respect a most bappy one, as Mrs. 
Mackie was not only an affectionate and 
exemplary wife and mother, but a con- 
genial friend and companion, he left 
one son, now Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and one daughter, widow of the 
late lamented John Mackie Leslie, esq. 
(see Obituary, Nov. 1827.) 

A fine portrait of Dr. Mackie was 
painted in oils by Mr. Barber, of Not- 
tingham, about the year 1808; and an- 
other very excellent likeness, in minia- 
ture, was taken by a young and promis- 
ing artist, Mr. John Moore, of Carlisle- 
street, Soho-square, which was engraved 
by Freeman, in October, 1830. 





Tuomas GreaTorex; Eso. F.RS. 


July 18. At Hampton, aged 73, Tho- 
mas Greatorex, esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. Or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey, Conductor 
of his Majesty’s Concerts of Ancient 
Music, &c. 

Mr. Greatorex was a native of Derby- 
shire. He came to London in 1772, and 
became a pupil of Dr. Couke, organist 
and master of the boys at Westminster 
Abbey, under whose tuition so many 
eminent professors received their educa- 
tion. In 1774, 1775, and 1776, he at- 
tended Lord Sandwich’s Christmas ora- 
torios at Hinchinbrook, and there de- 
rived the greatest advantage, not only 
from bearing Handel’s music performed 
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with the utmost precision and effect, 
but also from the friendship and ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Bates, who conducted 
those performances, This was of the 
greatest advantage in forming the taste, 
and directing the studies of a young 
musician. At the establishment of the 
Ancient Concert, in 1776, Greatorex as- 
sisted in the choruses ; aud he continued 
a performer there, until he was advised 
to try a northern air for the re-establish- 
ment of his health, and he accepted the 
situation of organist of the cathedral of 
Carlisle in 1780. Here, although the 
emoluments were small, he has been 
heard to say, that he spent some of the 
happiest days of his life. He spent two 
evenings of each week in a select socie- 
ty, in which were included Dr. Percy, 
the late Bishop of Dromore, then Dean 
of Carlisle, Dr. Charles Law, the late Bi- 
shop of Elphin, and Archdeacon Paley. 
in 1784 he resigned the situation, and 
went to Italy, where he studied vocal 
music, and received instructions in sing- 
ing for two years from Santarelli, the 
most celebrated singer of his time at 
Rome. He also visited all the other 
principal cities of Italy, and returned to 
England tbrough Switzerland, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Holland, at the 
end of 1788. 

He now established himself in Lon- 
don, and very soon had his time fully 
occupied as a teacher of singing. In 
1793, on the resignation of Mr. Bates, 
he was, without solicitation, appointed 
conductor of the Ancient Concert, which 
post he retained until his death. In 
1801 he contributed t» the restoration 
of the Vocal Concert; and in 1819 he 
succeeded to the situation formerly held 
by his master, Dr. Cooke (who died in 
1793), as organist and master of the 
boys at Westminster Abbey.* 

His publications consisted of a com- 
pilation of Psalm Tunes, harmonised 
by himself, and dedicated by permission 
to the King; and the arrangements of 
many musical compositions for the An- 
cient or Vocal Concert, by adding com- 
plete orchestral, vocal, and instrumental 
parts, 

His pursuits were not altogether con- 
fined to music ; he was no mean mathe- 


* The organists of Westminster Ab- 
bey since Dr. Cooke’s death have been 
as follow :—Dr. Sam. Arnold succeeded 
Dr. Cooke 29th Sept. 1793; Mr. Robert 
Cooke (Dr. Couke’s son) succeeded Dr, 
Arnold 7th Dec. 1802; Mr. Ebenezer 
Williams succeeded Mr. Cooke Ist Oct. 
1814; and Mr. Greatorex succeeded 
Mr. Williams 30th Dec. 1819. 

Gent. Mac. September, 1831. 
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matician, and was much attached to 
astronomy, possessing several valuable 
telescopes. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

The funeral of Mr. Greatorex took 
place at Westminster Abbey on the 25th 
of July ; it was attended by three of his 
sons and nine particular friends as 
mourners, besides several eminent pro- 
fessors and amateurs, As a mark of re- 
spect to his memory, the Dean ordered 
the organ to be divested of the cover- 
ings erected round it in consequence of 
the preparations for the coronation, 
when the members of the choir, and the 
children of the Chapel Royal, sang Dr. 
Greene’s fine anthem of “ Lord, let me 
know my end.” The service was per- 
formed by the Dean of Ripon, as Sub- 
dean, and Dr. Dakins, the Precentor; 
and the body deposited near that of Dr. 
Cooke, in the West Cloister. 





Tue Baron SEGUIER. 

May 13. M. Armand-Louis-Maurice 
Seguier, the French Consul-general in 
London, a Chevalier of St. Louis, and 
Commander of the Legion of Honour. 

He was of the same family as the ce- 
lebrated Chancellor, and younger bro- 
ther to the Premier President of the 
Cour Royale. He was one of the pages 
of Louis XVI. and afterwards an officer 
of dragoons in the army of Condé. On 
his return to France he was appointed 
Consul at Patna, and subsequently made 
prisoner by the English at Pondicherry. 
He was brought to England, and not 
released until the treaty of Amiens. He 
was soon after appointed Consul at 
Trieste, whence he passed to Iilyria, 
where he held that post until those pro- 
vinees were evacuated by the French. 
He received the title of Baron soon 
after the Restoration; and was by Louis 
XVIII. appointed Consul-general in Lon- 
don, which honourable office he beld to 
the day of his death. He was in corre- 
spondence with most of the distin- 
guished statesmen of the age, concerning 
the great questions of commerce and 
industry which are interesting in all 
countries ; and his active and enlight- 
ened mind was sure to select the best 
means of information, and to employ it 
in the most advantageous manner. His 
manners afforded a fine specimen of the 
French nobleman, in whom an extreme 
urbanity never intruded on the quiet 
dignity of a gentleman. He was fond 
of conversation, and was at once argu- 
mentative and playful. He wrote several 
small dramatic pieces, performed at the 
Theatre des Vaudevilles, which were ex- 
tremely popular. 
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LONDON DEATHS, 
Lonpon anp 1Ts ViciniTY. 


July 27. In his 16th year, Francis, eld- 
est son of the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, Rector of 
Lambeth. From his earliest years he was 
remarkable for the clearness and strength of 
his understanding, and for the vigorous use 
which he made of his faculties in the ac- 
quirement of knowledge; so that, at the 
early age of 15, he had surpassed other 
boys of the same age in youthful studies ; 
and approached to the full grown man, not 
less in general acquirement than in bodily 
stature. His thirst of knowledge and spirit 
of emulation were so great, as to require 
often to be rather repressed than encou- 
raged; since it was feared that the excite- 
ment thence arising might prove, as after- 
wards unhappily was found to be the case, 
too powerful for his bodily frame, weakened 
by excessive growth. In the month of 
March last, he was a candidate for the scho- 
larship founded at Eton school by the Duke 
of Newcastle; and, after the examination 
was concluded, it was found that his mind 
was over-fatigued by the anxiety and exertion 
attending it. He was, in consequence, de- 
sired to abstain from his books altogether, 
and appeared for a time to improve in health ; 
but his headaches and fever returned, and 
under these attacks the powers of nature 
soon gave way. He was all mildness and 
gentleness in his disposition ; tractable and 
obedient ; and entered with no less spirit 
into all boyish games and amusements, than 
into his school studies, and the pursuit of 
knowledge. In addition to this, what is a 
peculiar consolation to his relatives, the 
strength and correctness of his religious 
and moral feelings and habits were such, as 
is rarely attained by persons of his age. 

Aug. 7. In Whitehart-court, Bishops- 
gate, aged 64, Ann, widow of Mr. Mark 
Burgess, many years an inhabitant of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 

Aug. 15. At the Coach and Horses, in 
St. Martin’s-lane, aged 28, Robert Baldwin, 
a noted prize-fighter, commonly known as 
Whiteheaded Bob. 

Aug. 26. Aged 47, Sophia, widow of 
Joseph Baron de Pavaricini. 

Aug. 27. S. Dawson, esq. of Pall-mall. 

Aug. 28. Aged 70, M. Kemp, esq. of 
Swinton-st. 

Aug. 29. In Downing-st. Alexander Daw- 
son, esq. M.P. for Louth, a victim to the ex- 
citement and fatigue of the Reform debates. 

Aug. 29. At North Foreland Lodge, 
aged 63, M. Isacke, esq. of Croom’s-hill, 
Greenwich. 

At Hackney, aged 73, Thos. Newsom, esq. 

Aug. 30. By jumping from a gig at 
Blackheath, Mrs. Norris, of Camberwell, 
widow of T. Norris, M.D., and dau. of the 
— Taylor, esq. merchant, both of 

ull, 


[Sept. 


Aug. 31. Aged 45, Lieut.-Col. G. D. 
Heathcote, of the Bengal Establishment. 

In Woburn-pl. Nicholas Darlington Kent, 
esq. of Clifford’s Inn, and of Downland 
House, Hants. 

At Wandsworth Common, Wm. Borra- 
daile, esq. father of the Rev. Wm. Borra- 
daile, Vicar of Wandsworth. 

Aged 12 months, Henry, only child of 
Bethell Walrond, esq. M.P. 

Sept. 1. In Upper Grosvenor-st. aged 61, 
Wn. J. Bethell, esq. 

Sept. 2. In Sackville-st. aged 75, her 
Grace Mary-Isabella Duchess dowager of 
Rutland; aunt to the Duke of Beaufort and 
Countess of Burlington. She was born 
Aug. 3, 1756, the 5th and youngest dau. of 
Charles 4th Duke of Beaufort by Elizabeth 
Lady Bottetourt; was married to Charles 
4th Duke of Rutland Dec. 26, 1775; and 
left his widow Oct. 24, 1787, having given 
birth to the present Duke of Rutland, three 
other sons, and two daughters. The Duchess 
was a most beautiful woman, and was for 
many years a leader of haut ton. There are 
several engraved portraits of her Grace; one 
is a whole length by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
engraved by Green, 1780. 

Sept. 4. In Finsbury-sq. in his 30th 
year, Dr. C. M. Kind. 

Sept. 6. Charles-Baring, youngest son of 
Henry S. Northcote, esq. of Portland-place, 
and grandson of Sir Stafford Henry North- 
cote, Bart. 

Sept. 10. In Henrietta-st. in her 90th 
ear, the Right Hon. Anne Countess of 
fornington. She was born June 23, 1742, 

the 2d dau. of Arthur ist Viscount Dun- 
gannon, by Anne, 3d dau. of Edmund- 
Francis Stafford, esq.; was married to Gar- 
rett 1st Earl of Mornington Feb. 6, 1759, 
and left a widow May 22, 1784, with five 
sons, four of whom have become Peers of 
the realm, and two daughters : viz.—1. 
Richard-Colley, who succeeded as 2nd earl 
of Mornington, and was in 1799 created 
Marquess Wellesley ; 2. William Lord Mary- 
borough; 3. Lady Anne, married to Chas. 
Culling Smith, esq.; 4. Arthur Duke of 
Wellington, K.G.; 5. Hon. and Rev. Ge- 
rald V. Wellesley, D.D.; 6. Lady Mary- 
Elizabeth, who died in 1794; 7. Henry 
Lord Cowley. 

Sept. 18. At Lower Clapton, aged 88, 
Susannah, widow of R. Hennell, esq. of 
Edmonton. 

In Sambrook-court, aged 88, Ann, widow 
of D. Laing, esq. of Balham-hill. 

At Hampstead, aged 35, C. Irving, esq. 

Sept. 16. At Blackheath, aged 70, Geo. 
Ellis, esq. soligitor, of Abingdon-street, and 
for many years treasurer of the Grey Coat- 
Hospital, Westminster. 

Sept. 17. At Kensington, Carolina, wife 
of J. Chippendale, esq. 

In Mornington-place, aged 82, Willough- 
by Lacy, esq. formerly patentee of Drury- 
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lane Theatre, and one of the contempora- 
ries of Garrick. 

Sept. 20. Aged 36, Benjamin Spiller, 
esq. Librarian of the House of Commons. 
He was the first who held that office, which 
arose out of the arrangements made by the 
late Speaker, to secure more ready means of 
consulting the journals, &c. belonging to 
the House. He displayed so much patient 
industry and clearness of head in the forma- 
tion of catalogues, &c. as to draw forth the 
particular eulogium of Mr. (now Lord) 
Brougham and others, on the question of 
advancing Mr. Spiller’s salary to 300/.a year. 





Beras.—July ... At Sunninghill, the Rt. 
Hon. Philippa Baroness Sunderlin. She was 
the eldest dau. of Godolphin Rooper, esq. of 
Berkhamstead Castle, Herts, was married in 
1778, to Richard Malone, esq. who was 
created Lord Sunderlin in 1785, and died in 
1816, when his title became extinct. They 
never had any family. 

Sept. 3. At Reading, Maria-Anne, wife 
of Major Cameron, late 87th Reg. 

Oct.7. At Wovlhampton Rectory, Eliza, 
wife of the Rev. L. M. Halton. 

Bucks.—Aug. 22. At his residence at 
High Wycombe, aged 77, James Sutton, 
esq. formerly of Henrietta-st. Covent-garden. 

Lately. At Cholesbury, aged 30, from a 
wound received whilst shooting, Thos. Lo- 
vett, esq. son of Sackville Hatch’ Lovett, 
esq. and great-grandson of Col. John L. an- 
cestor of Sir Jonathan Lovett, of Liscombe 
House, Bart. Mr. Lovett was a most ac- 
complished and elegant gentleman. He mar- 
ried in 1830, Caroline, dau. of Wm. Railton, 
esq. architect, and has left an infant child. 

CamBripce.—Aug. 19. At Ely, aged 86, 
Francis Bagge, esq. for many years High 
Bailiff, and in the commission of the 
for the isle of Ely, and a Deputy Lieutenant 
for the county. 

Aug. 20. At Moulton, near Newmarket, 
aged 76, Robert Isaacson, esq. 

Cuesuire.—Aug. 16. At Macclesfield, 
Clement Madeley Newbold, B.A. Fellow and 
Hulmian Exhibitioner of Brazenose coll. Oxf. 

DersysuireE.—Aug. 10. At Wirkworth, 
aged 43, Frances, youngest dau. of Chas. 
Hurt, esq. 

Devon.—Aug. 25. At Exeter, Mrs. 
Frances Tomkins, dau. of the late Rev. Chi- 
chester Tomkins, of St. Winnow, Cornwall. 

Lately.— At Plymouth, Anne, wife of Capt. 
Usherwood, R.N. eldest dau. of late Rev. 
Digory Jose, of Poughill, Cornwall. 

Sept. 16. At Exeter, aged 82, William 
Gater, esq. son of the Rev. Wm. G. Rector 
of St. Mary Major’s, Exeter, and of Lapford. 

Sept. 18. At Exmouth, Samuel Bates 
Ferris, esq. M.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. 

_Dorser.—Aug. 22. At Weymouth, the 
widow of T. G. Worthington, esq. of Halse, 
Somerset. 


At Weymouth, aged 76, Wm. King Par- 
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sons, esq. brother of the late Capt. Robert 


Parsons, of Downing-street. 

Sept. 6. At Fordington, aged 30, Ellen, 
wife of the Rev. D. Clemetson. 

DuruamM.—Lately. At Stockton-upon- 
Tees, aged 70, John-Russell Rowntree, esq. 
conveyancer, Durham. 

Sept. 13. At Elwick Hall, aged 65, the 
wife of the Hon. Sir James-Allan Park, 
Justice of the Common Pleas. 

Essex.—Aug. 23. At Waltham Abbey, 
in jumping from a phaeton, aged 25, Capt. 
Gordon, of the 51st. 

At Halsted, aged 58, John Vaizey, esq. 

Aug. 24. At Hockley, aged 85, J. 
Willes, esq. 

GuoucesTErsuire.—Aug. 22. At Bris- 
tol, aged 69, William Hurle, esq. 

At Shurdington, James Blackman, M.D. 
F.R.S., late of Ramsbury. 

Aug. 25. At Gloucester, J. Bill, esq. of 
Llandrinio-hall, Montg. formerly of Bread- 
street. 

Lately. At Eastington-lodge, aged 29, 
Mary, wife of Peter Liversage, esq. 

Sept.8. At Bristol, aged 97, Matthew 
Brickdale, esq. formerly representative in 
Parliament for that city. He was first re- 
turned at the general election of 1768; at 
the next in 1774 was beatem by the cele- 
brated Burke and Mr. Cruger, and peti- 
tioned without success; was re-chosen in 
1780, and sat in two Parliaments until the 
dissolution in 1790. 

At Clifton, Martha, widow of W. Bro- 
derip, esq. 

Hants.—Aug. 7. At Lyndhurst, Mary, 
widow of Robert Houghton, esq. Her re- 
mains were interred in the family vault at 
Bishop Stoke. 

Aug. 28. At Anglesey Villa, aged 48, 
Mary, wife of Capt. Prevost, R.N. 

Lately. AtRopley, aged59, Wm.Budd,esq. 

At the Convent of Nuns, St. Peter’s-st. 
Winchester, aged 90, Rev. Mr. le Marquent. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, Lt.-Col. Ro- 
bert Anwyl, half-pay unattached, He was 
appointed Lieut. 4th foot 1779, Capt. 1804, 
brevet Major 1813, and Lieut.-Col. 1817. 
He served in the Peninsula, where in 1812 
he was appointed Major of Brigade; and 
received a medal for the siege of St. Sebas- 
tian. 

Sept. 2. At Shirley, aged 36, Mr. Robert 
Knell, a famous book-collector. 

Sept. 3. At Portsmouth, in his 20th 
year, Samuel-John, youngest son of John 
Foster, esq. of Biggleswade. 

At Ryde, John Lind, M.D. many years 
Senior Physician at Haslar Hospital. 

Sept. 4. At Southampton, Oswald Werge, 
formerly Lieut.-Col. 17th Light Dragoons. 
He entered the army in 1792 as Cornet in the 
17th dragoons, and purchased his Lieute- 
nancy in 1793. In 1795 he accompanied 
part of his regiment to the West Indies, 
where he was present at the storming of 
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Port Royal, and other affairs during the insur- 
rection in Grenada, and remained until the 
close of 1797. He purchased his troop in 
1798. In 1805he served with his regiment 
at the storming of Monte Video and attack 
on Buenos Ayres; in 1808 he returned to 
England, but in the same year was ordered to 
the East Indies, where he served for several 
years. He obtained his Majority in 1908 ; 
and in 1817 the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 17th 
dragoons, 

At Southampton, aged 66, the widow of 
Clement Fall, esq. of Jersey. 

Sept. 5. At Soush Warnborough, Wm. 
Pearse, esq. 

Sept. 6. Aged 23, Caroline, dau. of the 
Rev. J. S. Rashleigh, Rector of Wickham. 

Hererorp.— Lately. Catherine, only 
dau. of late John Fownhope Lechmere, esq. 
of Fownhope Court. 

Herts.—Sept. 15. At Northaw, Franees, 
third dau. of late Thomas Le Blanc, esq. 

Huntincponsuire.—Sept. 7. At Hun- 
tingdon, aged 66, Mr. T. Robertson, for 
many years manager of the Boston Company 
of comedians; in which company both he 
and his father were born. 

Kent.—Aug. 23. At Upper Halling, 
William Golding, who in Jane last com- 
pleted his 100th year. Up to that time he 
was in the habit of spending his evenings 
in a public-house in the village, where he 
occasionally favoured the company with a 
song, which he sung with all the spirit and 
vivacity of youth. He had followed the oc- 
cupation of a woodreeve. 

Sept. 5. At Welling, aged 65, Jane, 
wife of Rev. Stephen Tucker, 

LancasHire.—Aug. 15. At Mortfield, 
aged 28, James Grundy Cross, esq. M.A. 
of Downing-college, and of the Inuer Tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law. 

Aug. 16. At Bleasdale, aged 24, by the 
accidental discharge of one of the barrels of 
his gun, as he was engaged in loading the 
other, Richard Entwistle, jun. esq. of Rush- 
ulme, B.A. of Brazennose College. 

Lately. Mrs. Elizabeth Atherton, of 
Prescot. She has by her will given to the 
vicar and steward of Prescot (for the time 
being) 5002. in trust, for ‘* old men and 
widows, being deeayed housekeepers of Pres- 
cot.” To the grammar school in that town 
500/.; to the Public Infirmary at Liverpool 
1,000/.; to the Asylum for the Blind, Li- 
verpool, 500/.; to the Blue Coat Hospital, 
Liverpool, 500/. ; to the Warrington Meet- 
ing, or Society for the Relief of Clergymen's 

idows and Orphans, 500/.; to the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
5001. ; to the Dispensary at Ormskirk, 1001; 
and to the poor of the respective parishes 
of Ormskirk, Scarisbrick, Skelmersdale, and 
Bickerstaff, 10/. each. The will was proved 
by the oaths of the Rev. Gilbert Forde and 
William Shaw, the executors. The personal 
estate (within the province of Canterbury) 
of the testatrix was sworn under 30,000/. 
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Lincotnsutre.—Aug. 16. Aged 86, Ro- 
bert Stuart Hurst Whitworth, esq. of Stam- 
ford, only son of the late Robert Hurst, esq. 
and nephew of the late Rev. William Whit- 
worth, Archdeacon of Sarum, in conformity 
with whose will he took the additional name 
of Whitworth. 

Aug. 17. At Sutterton, aged 71, Mr. 
John Wheeldon. 

Minptesex.—Sept. 4. At Hampton, Ed- 
ward B. Sugden, esq. the eldest surviving 
son of Sir E. B. Sugden. 

Sept. 9. Aged 84, at Harrow, Martha, 
wife of the Rev. S. Evans. 

Sept.16. At Twickenham, aged 87, Mrs. 
Rowland Cotton, widow of Adm. Cotton. 

NorFrotk.—4ug. 9. At Shelfanger Hall, 
aged 59, Mr. Richard Ellis, who with his 
progenitors have been in the occupation of 
that extensive domain, the property of the 
Duke of Norfolk, a century and a half. 

Aug. 10. At Norwich, in his 22d year, 
B. W. Bloom, Esq. of Caius college, Camb. 
nephew of the Rev, Mr. Walker of Bury. 

Sept. 1. At the house of her brother 
the Rev. Jeremiah Ives Day, Yelverton 
Rectory, Elizabeth, widow of Rev. D. H. 
Urquhart, of Broadmayne, co. Dorset. 

NortTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Lately. At North- 
ampton,' John Hoyland, Esq. formerly of 
York ; author of ** An Historical Survey of 
the Gypsies,’’ and other works. 

Sept.22. At Gayton, in her 11th year, 
Marianne Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
G. Butler, D.D. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.— Aug. 25. Aged 74, 
Alice, widow of C. Blackett, Esq., of 
Wylam. 

Sept. 6. At Newcastle, aged 70, George 
Anderson, esq. formerly Major of 34th foot, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate for 
the county of Northumberland. 

Norrs.—Sept. 11. At Tuxford, aged 55, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John Mason. 

Oxon.—4ug. 21. At Oxford, aged 82, 
Mr. John Joy, one of the oldest Members 
of the City Council, having been elected 
into it in 1786, and served the office of 
Chamberlain in 1795. 

Aug. 30. At Kidlington, aged 82, Cathe- 
rine, widow of Mr. Alderman Bobart, of 
Woodstock. 

Sator.—At Preston, aged 77, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Plant, youngest dau. of Rev. R. Felton, 
formerly Vicar of Walsall. 

At Shrewsbury, in his 60th year, S. 
Ward, esq. for 22 years Capt. and Adjutant 
in the Shrewsbury and South Salopian re- 
giments of Yeomanry. - 

Somerset. — Aug. 18. Henry Selwyn, 
of Bath, esq. and Harriet, his wife. They 
were among the sufferers on board the 
Rothsay Castle (see p. 169). 

Aug. 23. At Bath, the widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Albert Gledstanes, knt. who died 
April 25, 1818. 

Aug. 29. At Crewkerne, aged 84, Peter 
Payne, esq. formerly a banker of tliat town. 
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Lately. At Meare, aged 75, Shuckbo- 
rough How, esq. a Deputy Lieutenant for 
the county. 

At Harrington, the widow of Wm. Hip- 
pisley, esq. of Wells. 

Sept. 3. At Bath, Henry Jeffreys, esq. 
only remaining son of Humphrey Jeffreys, 
esq. of Bristol. 

At Enmore, aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of 
W. Cruckshank, esq. 

Sept. 5. At East Charlton, Mary, wife of 
Rev. John Hopkins Bradney, Vicar. 

Strarrorn.—Aug. 28. Aged 82. Joseph 
Lane, esq. of Greenhill, a magistrate for the 
counties of Stafford and Worcester. 

Lately. Aged 65, Samuel Fletcher, esq. 
of Walsall. 

Surrotk.—Aug.8. Aged 82, Ann, wife 
of George Paske, esq. of Needham-market. 

Sept. 2. C. S. Collinson, esq. of the 
Chantry, late of Bengal Civil Service. 

Surrey.—Sept. 12, At Richmond, Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter and co-heiress of the 
Jate Roger Mainwaring Ellerker, esq. of 
Risby-park, near Hull. 

Sussex.—Lately. At Brighton, the wi- 
dow of Charles Page, esq. of Oporto. 

Sept. 3. At Brighton, Miss Beardmore, 
of Juniper-hall, Dorking. 

Sept. 4. At Worthing, in his 80th year, 
Bartholomew Claypon, esq. of Boston. 

Sept. 9. Aged 81, John Sargent, esq. 
of Lavington. 

Sept.14. At Brighton, aged 75, Mar- 
garet, widow of the Rev. R. Ormerod. 

Warwick.—Aug. 24. At the house of 
Wm. Phipson, esq. Edgbaston, aged 48, Ga- 
briel J. M. de Lys, M.D. one of the Physi- 
cians to the General Hospital at Birming- 
ham. He was the representative of a noble 
family in Britanny ; was lvought to this 
country when a child, on his father’s flying 
from the horrors of the Revolution, and was 
educated at the school for the sons of the 
Freuch emigrant nobility at Penn in Bucks. 
He settled at Birmingham in 1808. He was 
an able Lecturer at the Philosophical institu- 
tion of that town; and the School for Deaf 
and Dumb at Edgbaston, remains a monu- 
ment of the interest which some of his lec- 
tures excited. 

Lately. Aged 102, Mr. John Camell, of 
Mase Wood, Wootton. 

Aged 75, S. Wheeley, esq. of Edgbaston. 
He has left legacies tu charities in and near 
Birmingham : Hospital 500gs.; Biue Coat 
School 200gs ; Dispensary 200gs.; Deaf 
and Dumb Institution 200gs.; to the poor 
of Edgbaston, to be distributed annually in 
bread for ever, the dividends on 3001. stock 
in the 8 per cents; and 500/. towards build- 
ing a church at Edgbaston. 

Witts.—Aug. 20. Aged 66, John Slade, 
esq. solicitor, of Devizes; and on the 25th, 
aged 22, James Slade, esq. solicitor, his son. 

Aug. 24. Aged 64, William Tinker, esq. 
of Littleton House. 
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Lately. At Ashton Keynes, aged 77, 
Maurice Maskelyne Bennett, esq. 

Aug. 27. At Imber, aged 76, Mrs. Gib- 
bons, widow of the Rev. T. Gibbons, for- 
merly of Honiton. 

Sept. 10. At Seagry, aged 84, Mr. Thos. 
Sealy, one of the oldest tenants on the Til- 
ney~Long estates. 

Sept. 15. At the residence of her brother 
Major Oliveer, Manor-house, Potterne, aged 
80, Mary Arnold, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
D. S. Oliveer, late Rector of Clifton, Beds. 

Wonrcester.—Sept. 1. At Pershore, aged 
96, the widow of Robert Poole, esq. 

Sept. 7. At the residence of her brother, 
W. Carless, esq. Powick, Martha, wife of T. 
Griffiths, M.D. of Bristol. 

Lately. At Hanley, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. G. Turberville, Vicar. 

At Oldbury, aged 90, T. Cornock, esq. 
father of 20 children, and grandfather and 
great-grandfather of 60 descendants. 

At Great Malvern, Colonel James Daw- 
son West. He was appointed Lieut. 23d 
foot 1796, Captain 3d foot guards i799, 
brevet Major 1811, Lt.-Col. 1st foot guards 
1812, and Colonel 1825. He served during 
almost the whole uf the war, in Holland, the 
Peninsula, and France, and received a medal 
for the battle of the Nive. 

Yorx.—Aug. 17. At Doncaster, in her 
70th year, Elizabeth, widow of Juhn Pear- 
son, esq. Alderman. 

Aug. 24. At Welton, aged 68, Mary, 
wife of Rev. Thomas Dikes, of Hull, eldest 
dau. of late Wm. Hey, esq. of Leeds. 

At Leeds, aged 52, Johu White, esq. the 
celebrated violinist, and fur many years or- 
ganist of the churches of Harewood and 
Wakefield. 

Aug. 26. At Brompton, aged 87, the 
widow of Rev. John Piette, of Brough, 
youngest sister of late Rev. John Cayley, of 
Low Hall, Rector of Brompton. 

Aug. 28. At Askern, aged 70, the widow 
of Mr. Ald. Morley, of Doncaster. 

Aug. 31. At Pateley Bridge, aged 23, 
John Strother, M.D. son of Mr. Strother, 
surgeon, of that place. 

Lately. At Richmond, Wm. Thompson, 
esq. one of the senior aldermen, and twice 
mayor of that borough. 

At Scarborough, aged 72, John Pearson, 
esq. late of Leeds. 

Sept. 4. At Stanwick, the seat of Lord 
Prudhoe, aged 47, Mary, wife of the Hon. 
and Rt. Rev. Hugh Percy, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle. She was the eldest dau. of the 
Most Rev. Chas. Manners Sutton, late Abp. 
of Canterbury; was married May 19, 1806, 
and has left a very numerous family. 

Sept. 12. At Wakefield, Fidelia, widow of 
Dr. Monkhouse, Vicar of that parish. 

Wates.—Aug. 30. Aged 79,C.Temple, 
Esq. of Oswestry, and of Liandrinio, Mont- 
gomery. 


ScoTLanp.—July 31. At Duneaves, 
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Perthshire, Marmaduke Ramsay, esq. M.A. 
F.L.S. Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 
Cambridge; brother to Sir Alex. Ramsay, 
of Balmain, co. Kincardine, Bart. He was 
the fifth son of Sir Alexander the first and 
late Baronet, by Elizabeth daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Alexander Bannerman, Bart., 
and graduated B.A. as 15th Wrangler 1818, 
M.A, 1821. 

Lately. In Perthshire, Clerk Rattray, 
esq. one of the Barons of the Exchequer in 
Scotland. 

At Edington Lodge, Perthshire, aged 24, 
Wm. Jenkins, esq eldest son of Geo. Dan- 
vers Jenkins, esq. of Thames Ditton. 

Irevanp.—Aug. 11. At Cove, near Cork, 
aged 77, Dr. William Coppinger, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cloyne. He was con- 
secrated in 1788. 

Lately. At Killarney, Lt -Col. Wm. 
M’Carthy, late of 96th Regt. He was ap- 
pvinted Lieut. in the Irish brigade 1794, in 
the Minorca reg. 1799, Capt. 97th Foot 
1801, Major 1809, Lt.-Col. of 96th Foot 
1814. He was in active service during the 
whole of the French revolutionary war. 

At Maypark, co. Waterford, aged 38, 
Sarah-Catherine, wife of George Meara, 
esq. and sister to Lord Viscount Bangor ; 
the third dau. of the Hon. Edward Ward, by 
Lady Arabella Crosbie, dau. of Wm. Earl 
of Glandore. She was married Oct. 5, 1825. 





[Sept. 


AsroaD—March 4. At Belton, near 
Grahamstown, South Africa, Wm. Wait, 
esq. formerly of Bristol. 

March 25, On his passage from Madras 
to England, H. C. Fraser, esq. Captain Ist 
Royals. 

April 10. On his passage home from 
Madras, C. J. Broun, esq. of E.I.C.’s Civil 
Service. 

April .. At Madras, J. H. Stapleton, 
esq. 89th N.I., eldest son of Rev. A. Sta- 
pleton, Vicar of East Budleigh. 

May .. .At Bermuda, Lieut.-Col. Wm, 
Lloyd, R.A. He was appointed First Lieut. 
1795, Captain 1807, brevet Major 1814, 
and Lieut.-Col. 1826. 

June 30. In Madeira, aged 22, Hugh, 
only son of Pudsey Dawson, esq. of Sinning- 
ton Manor, co. York. 

July 7. At Jamaica, Charlotte, third 
dau. of the late Anth. Gilbert Storer, esq, 
of Purley Park, Berks. 

July 12. At Jersey, Col. Alex. Mac- 
kenzie, formerly of 36th foot, and late of 
York Light Inf. son of the late Wm. M. 
esq. of Greenard, Ross-shire. 

July 26. On board his Majesty’s ship 
Dublin, Lieut. J. Mure. 

July 29. On his passage from Bour- 
deaux to London, Lieut. George Hennel, 
half- pay. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Aug. 24 to Sept. 20, 1831. 


Christened. Ruried. 
Males - 880 
Females - 920 1800 | Females- 845 


Whereof have died under two years old 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


Males - 815 disso 


2and 5 159 | 50 and 60 140 
5and10 621|60and 70 182 
10 and 20 671|70and 80 130 





493 


Between 


80 and 40 137 | 90 and100 3 


20 and 30 116 | 80 and 90 62 
40 and 50 160 





CORN EXCHANGE, Sept. 26. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
ad e «@ ar * 
70 #O 42 0 28 0 














PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 23. 


Kent Bags .....+.ss000 2i. 10s. to 5. 12s. 
Sussex ..... asnbasanns 4l. Os. to 41. 16s. 
| Tee eocee 44. Os. to Sl. O08. 


Farnham (fine)...... 8/. 0s. to 10/. 10s. 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 

a «& a 4 & t& 

34 0 42 0 46 0 
Farnham(seconds)...... 5l. Os. to 71. Os, 
Kent Pockets ..... ...... 4l. 10s. to 5/. 15s. 
ae 5l. 5s. to 51. 18s. 


ee ne a ee a 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 23. 


Smithfield, Hay 2/. 15s. to 4/. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 26. 


Beef ....... beSjdseasindes 8s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
Mutton........... aéebane 8s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. 
YORE ccesiocssces hebvaatas 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 


| ee ae fe a 


Straw 1/. 10s. to 11, 16s. 


Clover 3/. 10s. to 6l. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


DO citsscenccee pamannunies 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market . Sept. 26: 
GON 3,156 Calves 164 


Sheep and Lambs 24,640 Pigs 190 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 26, 24s. 0d. to 35s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 41s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 76s. Mottled 82s, Curd, 92s, 0d.——CANDLES, 7s. 0d. per doz, Moulds, 9s. 











se 
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PRICES OF SHARES, Sept. 19, 1831, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 











CANALS. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch - 
Ashton and Oldham . 
Barnsley «. - 
Birmingh. (1-8thsh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry «. + . 
Cromford . . 
Croydon « + 
Derby .- - + 
Dudley... . 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . . 
Glamorganshire . . 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey . 
Grand Union . 
Grand Western 
Grantham . . 
Huddersfield . 
Kennet and Avon 
Lancaster . . 
Leeds and Liverpool 
Leicester . . 
Leic. and North’n 
Loughborough . 
Mersey andIrwell . 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
ins oe 
Oxford . . . 
Peak Forest 
Regent’s . « 


. 
+ 
. 
+ 
. 


Rochdale 
Severn and Wye . . 
Shrewsbu Seay 


Staff.and Wor. . . 
Stourbridge .. . 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea . 

Thames & Seveta " Red 
Ditto, Black . . 
Trent & Mersey(3sh. ) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . . 
Wore. and Birming. 


DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s ‘ 
London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial — 
Bristol . 

BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith 
Southwark . 


Do. New 73 per cont. 
Vauxhall i nage 
Waterloo . ; 
Ann. of 8/. . 
— Ann. of 7/. . 





Price. 


£.78 
90 
195 
245 
105 
105 
750 
13 

120 
70 
625 
290 


coocooooo 


ooco ececocooococooce 


ecoooco 


ooo 


0 


73 0 
60 0 
1194 


70 O 
120 0 





ar QD & & 





Divp.ann. 
£. 


4 0 
5 0 
10 0 
12 10 
6 0 
5 0 
50 0 
17 0 
6 0 
2 10 
3 15 








RAILWAYs. Price. 
Forest of Dean . .|£. — 
Manchester & Liverp.| 190 0 
Stockton &Darlington | 210 0 
WATER-WORKS. 

East London . . .| 111 O 
Grand Junction . . ae 
Kent .. 40 0 
Manchester & Salford 44 0 
South London . .| 82 O 
West Middlesex . .| 69 O 
INSURANCES, 
are 73 #0 
Alliance . .. 74% 
Atlss .. -« ° 94 
British Commercial . 43 
County Fire . . «| 37 0 
a a 5} 
Gime . 2. so « «| 188 © 
Guardian . . . «| 28% 
Hope Life. . . . — 
Imperial Fire. . .| 98 0 
Diteo Life . « o.° 9 0 
Protector Fire. . .| 156 
Provident Life . .| 194% 
Rock Life. . . .}| 300 
Rl. Exchange (Stock) | 185 0 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . 173 
Bolanos .. . 115° °O 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 47 0 
British Iron . oa 
Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) — 
Hibernian By 
Irish Mining Comp? _— 
Real Del Monte . 29 0 
United Mexican . . 5 0 

GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘, 49 0 
Ditto, New ... — 
City. . . — 
Ditto, New .. _ 
Phenix. . ° # pm. 
Betti 6 6 lt 4 dis. 
|. nC ee ae: 
Birmingham . . 984 
Birmingham&.Staford 57 pm 
Brighton .. . 94 
Ree wt lf ll aw OO 
Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis. 
eee ss 6} Oe 18 0 
Liverpool . . - «| 3800 
Maidstone. . . . — 
on. *~s « _ 
Rochdale . .. . — 
Sheffield . 60 0 
Warwick 50 0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) | 134dis. 
Auction Mart . -| 17 0 
Annuity, British . | 16 0 
Bank, itish Provincial 254 
Carnat.Stock, Ist class 925 
Ditto, 2d class 824 




















Div. p.an. 
£.2 4 


ger 

a 

~ Cf 

z i>) 
=~". 


So 


Prd bdd<Sti 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 








From August 26 lo September 25, 1831, Loth inclusiv 
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Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
‘4 eb! > “4 
“2/32 a {3 || Lae Pet ae | 
SSE 8 ks =| Weather. ISSie £| 8 cea Weather. 
as as | & -3% ‘anion zs s2|2 |= \Barow 
Aug.| ° | ° | ° |in. pts. | Sept ” | at ou lim. pts. 
26 | 67 | 74 | 61 | 295 90 fair | 11 | 59 | 62 | 58 | 29, 98\cloudy 
27 | 69 | 75 | 67 ||.29, 98'do. || 12 | 61 | 65 | 57 30, 17/do. 
28 | 64 | 71 | 59 || 30, 08/do. || 18 | 60 | 66 |-56 ||, 20/do. 
29 | 64 | 74 | 66 || , 20\do. | 14 | 60 | 64 | 55 |), I3/fair 
30 | 65 | 74 | 66 » 10.do. || 15 | 60 | 65 | 56 ||, 14/do. 
81 | 69 | 68 | 60 || 29, 94/do. & rain || 16 | 56 | 63 | 56 ||, 20\do. 
S.1 | 68 | 54 | 48 » 67\rain | 17 | 59 | 64 | 57 | » 19\cloudy 
2/55 | 59] 58 || , 72/cloudy | 18 | 57 | 63 | 58 ||, O7/\do. 
8 | 57 | 64] 55 ||, 90/fair | 19 | 61 | 67 | 55 29, 90\do. & rain 
4| 61 | 65 | 63 ||, 80/cldy. & rain || 20 | 56 | 62 | 59 ||, 80/do. & fair 
5 | 64 | 74 | 64 | » 89\do. do. | 21 | 59 | 65 | 56 ||, 78|showers 
6 | 62 | 64] 56 || , 90/rain 22 | 57 | 65 | 51 || —, 9O/fair 
7| 64] 64 | 51 » 80|showery | 23 | 56 | 66 | 59 || 30, 10\do. 
8 | 61 | 60] 55 | » 64/do. & fair || 24 | 64 | 70 | 58 ||, 20/fine 
9 | 55 | 58 | 54 ||, 59/cloudy | 25 | 62 | 69 | 61 || 29, 90\fair & cloudy 
10! 59! 63! 511i 380d. & fair | ik 8 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 29, to September 26, 1831, both inclusive. 
2 : ah alae es = |s 3 | a ls 
“Sy “os 2a |e eg 3 a. 3s ae S |o 
Hiet}ORl/OG OS8) ed SSiwsle4) 8 Ma! Ey Bills, 
61396! 53 Be |PolsS\/ 75 |x o S136} iss 
wim) REL RS RSS SR IEAIS EES) gs [2¢} 000i. 
4 ofle lf is=| sie [<7 2 is 
29|199 |82% Parry 133—| 90 |s93 90! 100 174/194 1 3 pm.|—| 12 10 pm. 
30/199 |828 481% 2| 903) 90g\s9g 3/1003) 174/200 | 3 1pm.)-—| 10 12 pm. 
31/1994/824 2813 4 89% 894/89§ 4g) 993) 173}—— 2 1 pm.——| 10 11 pm. 
1/1994/824 $813 3] 904) 903 893 $1003 174, par |——} 9 10 pm. 
ie | 81g 2) 90% ——|894 90/1004) 174 2 1 pm.) 814) 10 11 pm. 
ae 81g 24———89§_ jj 174; 2. 1 pm. || 10 1 pm. 
5|— 82$ 4| 909048941100 —-—— 1 2 pm. 10 11 pm. 
ee Sh 2) 904 893 90-—————|200 | 2pm. |——| 10 12 pm. 
- 824 2) 903—.90 894) 200 1 10 11 pm. 
9— 82  4| 904,90 894,199 1 2 pm|——| 11 10 pm. 
se e2 - 4 | 89% ape a 2 1 pm.|——| 10 11 pm. 
12}—_ 825 4\-————89§ —— par,2 pm.——| 10 11 pm. 
13-— 82% §}— 894908, ———— 20031 pm. par, 10 11 pm. 
14— [824 §-—|——-/90§ §-——|——|——|_ 1 pm. | 11 _ 9 pm. 
24 4/——|——90§ 90) par, 1 dis.|—| 10 8 pm. 
= 0 ————n| 9 8 pm. 
$|——|——|894 a _ i——| 10 9 pm. 
lds. || 9 10 pm. 
1973} 1dis. |——} 9 10 ~? 
1 dis. par | 10 9 pm. 
1974/1 dis. par | 9 12 pm. 
A dis. pari——) 12 13 pm. 
198 |2 dis, par) 12 10 pm. 
Linas i dis. par | 10 12 pm. 





| 
South Sea Stock, Sept. 2, 914; 3, 92; 26, 914. 


New South Sea Annuities, Sept. 1, 80; 16, 803; 20, 803; 26, 80%. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goopuuck, and Co, 


J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








